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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I — Quarterly Report of the Edinburgh Surgical Hos- 
pital from March to June 1830. By James Syme, Esq. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons London and Edin- 
burgh, and Lecturer on Surgery in Edinburgh. 

JtMRACHtAL Anetmsm. — In last Report I related the case of 
William Gillon, in whom the humeral artery was tied on the 
5th of February on account of aneurism at the bend of the arm, 
arising from an injury received in Tenesection. At that date, 
(10th February,) the operation promised to be successful, 
since, though the numbness, and want of pulsation in the aneu- 
rism as well as all the arteries of the limb below the liga- 
ture did not continue longer than a few hours, the tumour re- 
mained free from pain, softer, and smaller. The swelling soon 
afterwards began to increase ; but, as the pulsation became more 
obscure, we still hoped that a cure would be obtained without 
any farther operation ; and, in order to promote coagulation, the 
patient had his arm carefully bandaged, was kept quiet in bed, 
and used a slender diet. At the end of five weeks, however, 
finding that there was no progress towards improvement, and 
regretting the long confinement to which there seemed no pro- 
spect of a termination, I began to think seriously of performii^ 
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the radical cure by the old method, and this resolution was 
suddenly confirmed by an occurrence which took place on the 
12th of March. In the site of the lancet wound there had all 
along been an ulceration about the size of a sixpence, which re- 
sisted the means employed to cure it, and sometimes manifested 
a disposition to slough. During the night of the 1 1th there was 
a considerable discharge of bloody serum from this part, and on 
the following morning, when the bandage was taken off, the bleed- 
ing threatened to increase. In these circumstances there could be 
no doubt as to the impropriety of farther dela'y, and I therefore 
laid open the tumour through its whole extent by an incision 
in the direction of the biceps muscle. A firm hollow fibrous 
coagulum lining the aneurism and preserving its shape being 
then removed, a gush of arterial blood flowed from the bottom 
of the wound. Being unable to control this bleeding by press- 
ing above the aneurism, I pressed the points of both my thumbs 
down upon the vessel at the part where it had been injured, 
and then gradually separating them from each other was ena- 
bled to discover the wound, which was about a quarter of an 
inch long, gaping, with thick white lips. My assistant having 
substituted his thumb for one of mine, I attempted to detach 
the vessel from its connections; but finding this impossible, 
owing to the consolidation of all the surrounding tissues, which 
rendered the coats of the artery quite undistinguishable, I sim- 
ply passed the needle round it above and below the aperture, so 
as to convey two ligatures, Tvhich being tied, effectually restrain- 
ed the bleeding. No unfavourable symptom ensued ; the liga- 
tures separated on the ninth day ; and the patient was dismiss- 
ed on the 24th. 

I have been particular in detailing this case, because I think 
it ought to have considerable weight in inducing surgeons to aban- 
don the modem operation for aneurism at the bend of the arm. 
The ligature of the artery above the disease is here particularly 
difficult, while it may be practised at the seat of the injury with- 
out the difficulties that attend such a proceeding in other situ- 
ations, unless indeed the former method has been tried and 
failed, when, as in Gillon^s case, the want of command over the 
hemorrhage during the operation, and the condensation of parts 
occasioned by the longer continuance of the disease, render its 
performance far from easy. 

Aneurism by AfMstomoHa^^^MTS M., recommended to my 
care by Dr Spence of Cupar, brought her child, which was 8 
months old, to the Hospital as a private patient, on account of 
a nsevus on its cheek. The tumour was situated near the angle 
of the mouth, and was about the size of a hazel-nut, livid, project- 
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ing, drcuiDficribed, and nearly circular. At the time of birth 
it was 8o small as to be hardly perceptible, but had gradually 
increased, and was still incseasing. 

As the tumour did not seem to be confined to the surface of 
the cutis, excision appeared to be the best mode of remoying it, 
and was accordingly performed by means of a cataract extract- 
ing knife, — a very convenient instrument for such delicate opera- 
tioos. The wound healed by the first intention, but opened 
oat -again in part, owing to an attack of inflammation caused, 
or at all events aggravated, by the tenseness of the cheek, and 
the additional stretching that proceeded from the chiLd'^s crying. 
The ulcer was pressed with the acetate of lead lotion, and con- 
tracted so much, both in extent and depth, that there could be 
little, if any, permanent trace of it left. 

In the early part of last winter I operated in a similar manner 
on a disease of the same sort in an infant of the same age, whose 
case excited a good deal of attention and difference of opinion^ 
The tumour was^^f the same shape, eixe, and colour as the one 
last-mentioned, but was situated near the external angle of the 
eye. It had increased progressively from the time of birtb, 
rhen it could hardly be perceived, and was still growing. The 
of hemorrhage and convulsions was urged against any 
operation, while the great and increasing deformity rendered 
the parents anxious for some remedy. Drs Abcrcromby and 
Davidson were in favour of excision, and I entirely agreed with 
them as to the propriety of this measure, which was executed 
with complete success. The diseased structure extended so 
deeply, that after the bulk of the swelling had been taken away 
it was necessary to dissect out the remainder with forceps and 
curved scissors. The wound healed by the first intention, and 
left no mark whatever. 

When the tumour is quite superficial, the best mode of de- 
stroying it is to induce ulceration and scabbing. This process 
frequently occurs spontaneously; and I have remarked, that when 
the disease exists in several different parts of the same person, 
if one b^ins to ulcerate the others soon follow. The same 
salutary process may be induced by any local irritation, which 
is sufficient to cause a slight degree of inflammation. The in- 
troducrion of vaccine matter has been recommended for this 
purpose, but seems to be objectionable, in respect to natural pre- 
judice, particularly as so many other means of irritation answer 
equally well. A child was brought to me a few weeks ago, 
on account of a superficial nsevus on the right side of the nose, 
opposite the angle of the eye ; it had increased from the time of 
birth, and was increasing. I passed a common needle and 
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thread through the disease in its longest direction, and tied the 
thread so as to prevent it from escaping. No irritation fblloir- 
ed immediately 9 but in a few days the nsevus became less vas- 
cular, somewhat shrunk, and covered in the centre with a scab. 
If the process thus commenced does not complete a cure, I shall 
increase the irritation by applying one or more ligatures. 

Fungous Tumour of Mamma. — ** Jean Hey, set. 87, admit- 
ted 19th February, on account of a large fimgous tumour 
growing from the upper part of the mamma, not involving the 
nipple or skin below it, and not seeming to adhere to the sub- 
jacent parts. It is of an irregular shape, of a dark-red colour, of 
a sof^ consistence, and bleeds freely when touched ; the discharge 
from it is thin, dark-coloured, foetid, and very copious. The pa- 
tient is extremely emaciated, her countenance is anxious, and 
her complexion of a remarkable unhealthy looking yellow hue. 
She has little appetite, and what food she does take is general- 
ly rejected by the stomach. She has frequent fits of sickness, 
which she ascribes to the smell from her breast ; she complains 
much of pain, and passes restless nights. Pulse quick and 
weak. 

** Last May she had an infant seven months old at the breast, 
and was much confined to the house. She caught cold one 
day from going out, and was attacked with erysipelas in the 
face, whicn went ofi^ the following morning. She continued 
to be sick and squeamish occasionally for six weeks, her ap- 
petite being bad, and her thirst great, when she felt a small 
hard lump just under the nipple of her left breast. It increas- 
ed in size, the child still continuing to suck, and formed a large 
elastic swelling, discoloured on the surface, and very painful. 
After poulticing it for some time, she applied to a surgeon, who 
made an incision, and evacuated twenty ounces of a dark-co- 
loured foetid fluid, and on two other occasions, within the fol- 
lowing ten days, discharged two tea-cupfuls of the same sort 
of matter. Poultices were again applied, but the pain and dis- 
chaise continued, and an abscess formed, which being opened 
in January last, was found to contain six ounces of thick foetid 
pus. The opening did not close, but the skin, as she described 
It, began to fall off in small pieces round the wound, while ftm- 
gous masses at the same time protruded. 

** 23d. Mr Syme being willing to afford the patient the only 
chance she had of recovery, proceeded to excise her breast. He 
included the tumour along with the nipple, within two semilunar 
incisions ; it adhered slightly to the pectoral muscle, and after dis- 
secting it off, he discovered a small round tumour lying under the 
muscle, which he likewise removed. The edges of the wound 
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were brought together with some difficulty, owing to the large 
quantity of skin removed, and retained by means of stitohes. 
She was ordered beef-tea and wine in small and repeated 
doses. The diseased part being cut through after the opera- 
tion, exhibited a very characteristic specimen of medullary sar- 
coma. 

*^ 24th. Has passed a very restless nighty having had pro- 
fuse diarrhoea. She was ordered half-grain opium pills, to be 
taken according to circumstances ; the stitohes to be supported 
by broad pieces of plaster ; beef-tea and wine continued. 25th. 
The diarrhoea ceased afker the first pill. She is looking a good 
deal better ; sickness less ; pulse stronger ; countenance not so 
anxious. 

^* March 2d. She is imjwoving rapidly. Her appetite is now 

Getty good; pulse stronger; wound looking healthy. To 
ive porter. 

*' 15th. Wound almost completely healed ; desires to go 
home to attend to her family.'*' 

I have given this case at full length from the journals of the 
Hospital, both because the history of it is rather unusual ; and 
becsAise it shows the possibility of complete temporary reco- 
very by operation from apparently the most hopeless cases of 
this disease. When I was asked to see this poor woman, she was 
in the most wtetohed state it is possible to conceive ; the air of 
the room was poisoned with the stench that proceeded from a dis- 
charge so copious as to drench her clothes and the bed on which 
she lay ; her stomach rejected food ; and her pulse could hardly 
be felt. The second time I visited her, I found her busy in 
the performance of domestic duties, strong and active, while 
the breast was perfectly healed, and apparently free from any 
disposition to give her farther trouble.* It has long seemed to 
me that we are in the custom of comprehending under the 
title of medullary sarcoma, many morbid growths of very dif- 
ferent morbid tendency. Some of these tumours never fun- 
gate, though allowed to attain a great size ; many of them fun- 
gate, but never bleed ; others manifest the most remarkable he- 
morrhagic disposition ; and there is the greatest variety with 
respect to their recurrence afler removal. Such being the 
case, it would seem to be our duty, so long as we have not 
ascertained the distinctive characters, if there be any, of 
those of a malignant nature, to afford the patient a chance, 
by performing the operation whenever the whole existing dis- 
ease can be tiJ^ea away. 

* Since this was written, I have learned that her health, is again hreaking up. 
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Fungus Hasmatodes of Foot, — Catherine Mean, set. 46^ 
was admitted 19th April 1880, on account of a large tumour 
of the foot. It was fiiUy the sice of a child^s head, was seated 
en the upper or dorsal aspect, and occupied all the space be- 
tween the toes and ankle. It had a firm consistence, and 
was covered with smooth red integument, except at its apex^ 
where several fungous excrescences protruded. The lower part 
of the leg was somewhat oedematous and inflamed, and she com- 
plained of constant pain in the tumour, increased on pressure. 
She had an unhealthy greenish-yellow complexion, slept ill at 
night, and showed the other usual indications of disordered 
health. 

Nine years ago she observed a swelling about the size of a 
pea over the instep. She sometimes felt shooting pains in it, 
but did not sufler any constant uneasiness until two years ago, 
when it had gradually attained the size of an egg. Its progress 
then became more rapid ; it inflamed on the surface ; so that 
last February she was induced to apply to a dispensary, where 
she was advised to use poultices. In the course of a week 
after, it opened and discharged a large quantity of blood ; the 
fimgous growths protruding from the opening. Since then, it 
has increased rapidly in size, and has of late bled four or five 
times, about a cupful at once. 

I amputated the leg on the 2Sd, mid- way between the knee 
and ankle by the flap operation, and the wound healed com- 
pletely by the first intention, to the surprise of some gentlemen 
attending the Hospital, who had seen much practice, but never 
witnessed such an occurrence, (vide a paper on the Treat- 
ment of Incised Woundsj in this Journal, Vol. xxiv. 58.) 

Medullary Sarcoma of Face John Mackay, a middle aged 

man, applied on the 16th of March, on account of a firm circum- 
scribed tumour, the size and shape of the half of a small wal- 
nut, which was seated at the inner angle of the eye. It had 
existed for twelve months, and was immoveably attached to the 
bones below. As it appeared to me that there could be no 
doubt that this tumour sprung from the bone, I declined inter- 
fering with it. ' I have been told that an operation was per- 
formed afterwards by another surgeon in town, and that the 
disease was found to descend into the cells of the ethmoid bone. 

Tumours of Head and Neck. — David Christison, set 31, 
applied on account of several small encysted tumours of the 
scalp, and a pretty large one at the angle of the jaw. Iti re- 
moving the former, I followed the practice recommended bv 
Mr Copland Hutchinson, of simply running a knife through 
the swelling in its long direction, and then pulling out the cyst 

3 
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with a pair of forceps, which not only savea much pain to the 
patient and trouble to the surgeon, but also lessens the risk 
of erysipelas that so frequently follows the removal of such to- 
mours 1^ a tedious dissection. I'he tumour of the neck oon- 
sisted of a thin cyst containing steatomatous matter, and of 
coarse required a careful dissection,*— indeed, it is very seldom 
that the cyst can be pulled out except in the scalp. I suc- 
ceeded lately in thus extracting a small tumour of this kind 
from the face of a gentleman, and another from a child ; but 
these must be regarded as exceptions to the general rule. 

Tumour of Lip. — Robert Gardner, aet. 35, applied on the 
15th of October, on account of a tumour in the upper lip. I 
punctured it to ascertain the nature of its contents, and, find- 
ii^ that they presented a purulent appearance, concluded that 
It was merely an abscess, which would require no farther treat- 
ment. In April, however, he returned with the swelling as 
large as before, I, therefore, dissected out the tumour from the 
inner side, and on cutting it through found it to consist of a 
thick pulpy cyst, containing a glairy yellow fluid. 

Bronchocele. — Two cases of bronchocele lately presented 
themselves of very similar appearance, but very diflercnt nature. 
One of these was that of Margaret Welsh, set. 60, recommend- 
ed by Dr Johnston of Kirkcaldy. She had laboured under the 
disease for forty years. It had become very distressing, not by 
interfering with respiration or deglutition, but by impeding the 
venous circulation of the head, so as to render it necessary for 
her to be occasionally cupped or leeched on the neck. She has 
been using an ointment containing the hydriodate of potass, 
and Ufigt. Hydrarff. Camphoraty with much advantage, as has 
been ascertained by measurement, comparison with a cast, and 
her own observations. The other case was that of Janet John- 
ston, aet. 58, from Orkney, who had laboured under the disease 
for ten years. The tumour here was evidently composed of 
large cysts, the fluid or semifluid contents of which could be 
felt distinctly fluctuating. She stated that an opening had 
once taken place at the centre of the swelling, from which a 
great discharge escaped, and there was still a long cicatrix, with 
subjacent induration to be perceived at this part. As it did 
not appear that this case admitted of any relief, the patient was 
advised to take the first opportunity of returning home. 

GangUon. — ^Marion Ross, set. ^, applied on the 4th of 
March on account of a large ganglion attached to the ligament 
of the patella, the size of an orange, which interfered with 
her walking and other duties as a servant. Being averse to per- 
form, widiout iml of milder measures, the radical operations of 
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geton, incision, or excision, I simply evacuated the tumour by 
a small puncture, and applied pressure for a few days, when, 
finding that the swelling was returning, I applied a blister and 
then a plaster of camphorated mercurial ointment with iodine 
ointment. Under this treatment the swelling speedily subsided, 
and she was dismissed cured on the 17th of March. 

Marion Colville, set. 26, recommended by Dr Pagan, applied 
with a similar disease, though not nearly to the same extent. 
I did not think it necessary to puncture, but merely blistered 
and applied the ointment above-mentioned with the same suc- 
cess. 

Johanna Fairley, set. 39, from Kirkcaldy,, applied on the ^d 
of April on account of a large tuberculated ganglion about the 
sixe of a pigeon^s egg, which was seated on the back of the 
hand near the wrist, over the extensor tendons of the fore-finger. 
She had laboured under this disease for five years, and had it 
evacuated, &c. but was at length suffering so much, that she 
had made up her mind to be radically cured. I dissected out 
the tumour, which was composed of a very thin cyst containing 
the usual glairy substance, and adhering so intimately to the 
tendons above-mentioned, that it was necessary to insulate them 
completely for a considerable part of their course. The patient 
had frequent rigors, with considerable constitutional distur- 
bance, with slight erysipelas of the affected hand, but recovered 
very well under the use of the tartrate of antimony and acetate 
of lead poultices. 

Ulcers. — It will be seen from the list of cases, that a very 
great number have been treated at the Hospital. In a former 
Report, I entered very fully ;into the consideration of those which 
are usually styled callous or indolent, and which constitute a 
very large proportion of the ulcers that are met with in the 
lower orders. Some have attempted to depreciate the new treat- 
ment by blisters which I have proposed for tliis sort of ulcer, 
not on the ground of its inefficiency, but because it will not 
prevent a recurrence of the disease. I know veiy well that 
there is often a strong disposition to ulceration of the legs in 
certain constitutions, and at certain periods of life. I believe 
that proper precautions, local and general, may frequently pre- 
vent this disposition firom causing a relapse, but this is more 
a subject of physic than surgery ; and the question that concerns 
us is, what means are most effectual and speedy for promoting 
the healing of indolent ulcers P When there is much swelling 
of the limb, — when the edges of the ulcer are deep and callous, — 
and when the constitution of the patient is not particularly irri- 
table, the effect of a blister is quite astonishing. In three days 
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or sometimeB lefiB, the surface of the ulcer u much diminished 
in extent, and on a level with the surrounding skin. CicatrizA- 
boD then oomniences, and rapidly extends and completes the 
core much more quickly than I have ever seen it accomplished 
even by the most careful execution of Mr Baynton^s method, 
vhich of all the others which have hitherto been recommended 
is certainly the most efficacious. 

There have been several cases of a sort of ulceration which 
presents very distinct characters, and yields readily to a parti- 
cular mode of treatment. The ulcers I allude to are usually 
Dumerotis, existing on the instep and lower part of the leg, and 
also on the back of the hand and arm. They are very super- 
ficial, of a circular or crescentic form, and of a grayish or yellow 
ooloin', with abrupt edges. They are sometimes painful, some- 
times not. These ulcers are very obstinate, unless subjected to 
the black wash, under which they heal very speedily. I usual- 
ly give a small quantity of mercury internally, either the blue 
pll or the oxymuriate, along with sulphate of magnesia. It is 
worthy of notice, that the mode of cicatrization constitutes one 
of the most characteristic features in this kind of ulcer. The 
cicatrix does not extend equally round the circumference, but 
beginning at one part, the concave part if the ulcer be crescen- 
tic, it shoots inwards towards the centre, and then spreads out- 
iirnds to the remaining circumference. 

Ulcer of Great Toe.-*The case of James Hume, let. 21, 
presented an instance of that very common and distressing ulcer 
whidi is usually ascribed to inversion of the nail. The applica- 
tion of caustics to destroy the morbid sensibility of the irritable 
8urfiu:e, and interposition of various protecting matters between 
it and the edge of the nail, and even the free excision of all the 
overlapping fold of skin, afford little temporary, and no per- 
manent relief, and I have actually known amputation of the toe 
recommended as the only remedy for this apparently trifling, 
but most annoying complaint. M. Dupuytren is entitled to 
much gratitude from persons thus afflicted, for devising an easy 
and effectual mode of relieving them, viz. removal of the nail in 
whole or in part. This may appear a very difficult and painful 
operation, but is neither one nor other if properly performed. 
One of die blades of strong sharp-pointed scissors should be 
pushed upwards close under the mul to its root, to which extent 
it is then to be divided at one stroke, when one of the portions 
being seized firmly with a pair of dissecting forceps, may be 
easily extracted in a lateral direction, and then the other, if it 
is deemed necessary to remove the whole nail, which, however, 
IB seldmn the case. In the present instance, the patient had la- 
boured for nearly two years under this distressing affliction, which 
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rendered him very lame. He was treated in the way described 
with perfect success. 

Lithotomy, — George Calder, let 13, applied on account of 
pain in making water, with frequent desire to do so, under which 
complaints he had laboured more or less for eleven years. I 
sounded him and detected a stone. I performed the usual ope- 
ration on the 16th of March, and extracted a very large mul- 
berry calculus, the largest and roughest that either I or any of 
the gentlemen present had ever seen. The patient suffered 
no unpleasant symptom after the operation, except a pretty co- 
pious secretion of mucus, and deposition of an ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian phosphate between the lips of the wound. He was dis- 
missed cured on the 4th of May. 

In this case, the first thing deserving of notice was the small 
inconvenience suffered by the patient from so large and rough 
a stone ; the best proof of which is, that he had lived eleven 
years in Edinburgh, where surgical assistance is so readily 
obtained, without ever having it required for him. It is a carious 
but well-ascertained fact, that the severity of calculous symp- 
toms is always in direct proportion to the derangement of the 
urinary secretion ; and this is probably the reason that the 
mulberry calculus, which is attended with very little altera- 
tion of the urine, occasions less distress than any other, 
though its distinguishing roughness would seem to render it 
the most irritating of the whole. The second remarkable cir- 
cumstance, is the deposition of the triple phosphate, which ac- 
companied the increased secretion of mucus, appearing when it 
commenced, and ceasing when it stopped upon the closure of 
the wound. There was here a good illustration of the mode 
in which calculi are so frequently encrusted with the triple 
phosphate, in persons who have suffered great irritation fi^m 
the disease. The excess of mucus secreted by the excited 
bladder promotes the putrefactive tendency of the urine, which 
converting the urea into carbonate of ammonia, thus occasions 
the precipitate in question. 

Mr S., set 55, was recommended to my care by Dr Mitchell 
of Ellom, Aberdeenshire, on account of stone in the bladder, and 
entered the Hospital as a private patient on the SSth of April. 

On the 1st of May I extracted a very large flat-shaped tri- 
angular calculus, composed of uric acid, and weighing nearly 
four ounces. The urine came away freely .r The patient made 
no complaint of pain in the region of the bladder ; never felt 
the slightest tenderness on pressure in the hypogastric region, 
or any other part of the abdomen ; but he began soon after the 
operation to complain of sickness, thirst, and restles8ne8s> with 
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a qoi€k pulse and parched red tongae. He continued in this 
state, gradually becoming weaker until the I4th day^ when he 
died. We found on disseetion a diffused suppuration in the 
odlolar substance exterior to the left side of the bladder. In 
each kidney there was a calculus composed of uric acid. 

Since the date of last Report, some cases of lithotomy hsTe 
occurred in my private practice which seem deserving of notice. 
Mr George White asked me to assist him in the removal of a 

stone from the bladder of Mrs , a middle-aged female, 

who had been long confined to bed from other causes, and 
severdy tormented with the usual symptoms of calculus. Mr 
White had found the parts unable to bear the irritation of 
sponge-tent ; and by means of the simple dilating instrument 
which I have described in a former Number of this Journal, 
widened the urethra considerably, but not so much as was re- 
quired, owing to the insuiferable distress experienced by the 
patient when he attempted to do so. Having introduced my 
finger, I ascertained that the resistance to fitrther dilatation 
was seated at the neck of the bladder; and^ therefore, intro- 
ducing a straight blunt-pointed bistoury, made some small in- 
cisions at this part, upwards and laterally, and then extracted 
two large stones. The patient did well. 

Mr M., set. 60, came from Berwickshire to town in the be- 
^nmng of April, on account of stone in the bladder, from the 
symptoms of which he had suffered to an excessive degree for 
several years; indeed, he had not been free from gravellish 
complaints for the long period of fifteen years. His sufferings 
were unusually constant and severe. Motion of any sort was 
particularly distressing, and could be tolerated only when he 
stooped forwards ; and, in these circumstances, his long journey 
of sixty miles could hardly have been performed by one less re- 
scdute than himself; but he was determined to be relieved; 
^ and though his friends considered his return alive as nearly 
hopeless, he accomplished the undertaking by travelling in a 
carriage of his own, which was fitted up with strap, that 
enabled him to stand constantly stooping forwards, the only 
posture, as aheady mentioned, in which he could bear to be 
moved. When he arrived, I certainly considered him a most 
unfiivourable subject for the operation. He was excessively 
corpulent. His tongue was red and dry, and his thirst con- 
stant. In performing the operation, the first difficulty encoun- 
tered was presented by the unwieldiness of the patient, whose 
limbs could by.no means be approximated, so as to admit of be- 
ing secured in the usual way. Having cut into the bladder, 
I extracted two small stones and too larger ones, the size and 
shape of pigeons^ eggs. In order to ascertain if any more still 
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remained, I searched carefully with a curved staiF; and finding 
it strike against another behind the pubes, I endeavoured to 
perform extraction with straight and curved forceps. But the 
extreme thickness of parts, and the consequent depth of the 
wound, prevented me from depressing the handles of the in- 
struments sufficiently to lay hold of the stone, or indeed even 
to touch it; and some attempts to dislodge it, by means of 
curved scoops having proved equally unsuccessful, I resolved, 
though no advocate for the operation en deuw temps, to post- 
pone any further proceedings for removal, imtil there was rea- 
wm to suppose that the stone had shifted into a more favour- 
able position. 

The patient made no complaint whatever after the opera- 
tion ; and the tube for allowing the urine to escape being with- 
drawn two days aflierwards, I searched for the stone but with- 
out success; and it was not until the second day following 
that I could bring an instrument into contact with it. It now 
lay more favourably for extraction, though still very deep, vis. 
nine inches by measurement from the mouth of the wound. 
Having laid hold of it with a pair of forceps, I extracted with 

Seat ease a stone similar in shape, but intermediate in size to 
e two larger ones formerly taken out. The patient made a 
good recovery, and was walking abroad on the fourteenth day 
after the operation. He has returned home perfectly well. 

On the 20th of April I was requested by Dr Barker to ope- 
rate on Mr R., aet. 70, who had suffered from stone for two or 
three years. 

Having cut into the bladder, I introduced my finger, and 
felt, instead of the cavity, a large round tumour the size of an 
^g, which I recognized as an enlargement of what is called 
the middle lobe of the prostate. By means of a straight bis- 
toury, I cut through this swelling sufiiciently to admit the for- 
ceps, and then attempted to lay hold of the stone ; but found 
it impossible to do so until the patient^s breech was sufficiently 
elevated to let it escape from the pouch, in which it lay 
behind the enlarged prostate. For the first three days after 
the operation the patient did well, with the exception of com- 
plaining almost constantly of a severe pain at the point of the 
penis. During the fourth night, having got out of bed to go 
to stool, he suffered a profuse hemorrhage firom the wound, 
which exhausted him very much for the time. He rallied, 
however, and gave us hopes of his ultimate recovery; but 
his strength gradually declined, his stomach being extreme- 
ly irritable, so as to prevent the reception of any support ; and 
he died a fortnight afler the operation. On dissection, there 
was not the slightest trace of disease in the cavities either 
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of the abdomen or pelvis; Ndther was there any appearance 
of inflammation in the bladder ; and the only part which seem- 
ed to snfier from disease was the prostate, which was greatly 
enlarged throughout, but especially upwards towards the cavity 
of the bladder. 

Hydrocele. — In the last Report, I mentioned the case of 
John Bryce, who had a hydrocele injected, and in consequence 
suffered an eztensive sloughing of the scrotum, though the wine 
had been retained a very short time from the apprehension of 
such an occurrence, owing to the irritability of the patient, 
which his appearance strongly indicated. The cure, though 
delayed on this account, was satisfactorily completed, and he 
was dismissed on the 14th of March. 

The cases of Alexander Mackenzie, who was operated upon 
on the 16th of February, and Robert Glassil on the 11th of 
April, presented nothing remarkable either in the appearance 
of the disease or in the result of the operation ; but that of Fin- 
lay Thomson, set 58, admitted on the 30th of March, was de- 
serving of notice, from the very unusual shape and situation of 
the swelling, which completely resembled an inguinal hernia. 
The testicle being at the bottom of the tumour could be felt 
distinctly on all sides, so that there is reason to believe the wa- 
ter did not lie in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, but in the 
chord. I drew off the water, and threw in the usual injection, 
but did not allow it to remain above two minutes, as the patient 
complained severely of pain. Little inflammation followed, and 
I applied one or two blisters, which seemed to have a good ef- 
fect in promoting the absorption of the fluid that was subse- 
quently eflused. He was dismissed with little remains of the 
swelling, and was instructed to return if it increased, to have the 
operation repeated, when he might depend upon its being ef- 
fectual, as the previous trial would warrant a more severe irrita- 
don. 

There is at present in the Hospital a case of hydrocele, ra- 
ther interesting in respect to its origin and diagnosis. James 
Baptie, set. 2J, had a congenital inguinal hernia, which was 
easily reducible until some months ago, when he was attack- 
ed with scarlet fever and lay six weeks in bed. Upon his 
recovery the swelling was observed to be irreducible, and he 
was brought to me for advice as to what was to be done. On 
examination I ascertained that the tunica vaginalis, instead of 
containing intestincii. as it had formerly done, was now only dis- 
tended with fluid. The water has been drawn ofi^, and if 
it re-accumulates, the operation for the radical cure by injection 
will be performed. 
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I may take this opportunity of remazldng, that it is not very 
uncommon to meet with hernia humoralis or swelled testide in 
infants and children of tender age. This fact is important in 
respect to the diagnosis of complaints in this situation, since 
surgeons unacquainted with it might be led to suppose that 
a non-fluctuating tumour of the scrotum at this early age 
must depend on a hernia. I have more than once been con«- 
sulted in cases where rupture bandages had been prescribed for 
the complaint in question. 

Extirpation of the Testicle. — James 6ray,ast. £2, was admit* 
ted 5th March, on account of an extensive sinus, with swelling and 
great induration of the right epididymis. The complaint had ex- 
isted for eighteen months, and had resisted the ordinary measures 
of cure. I dilated the sinus freely, and ordered camphorated 
mercurial ointment to be rubbed over the swelling, and sulphate 
of zinc wash to the sore. A succession of abscesses followed ; 
the patient became weaker and weaker ; and the sinuses which 
were successively laid open almost insulated the testicle. In 
these circumstances, as the organ could not be supposed capa- 
ble of performing any useful function even if preserved, its ex- 
tirpation was proposed to the patient and readily agreed to. It 
was performed on the 6th of April, and the patient was dismis- 
sed cured on the 24th. 

In performing castration, the great apprehension usually en- 
tertained is retraction of the arteries, which is generally attri- 
buted to the action of the cremaster muscle. But a little re- 
flection as to the origin of this muscle must be sufficiently con- 
vincing that it cannot perform the effect in question, which is 
plainly owing to the elasticity of the vessels themselves. When, 
ever, therefore, there is reason to suppose, from the bulk of the 
swelling, that the arteries have been subjected to much exten- 
sion, the surgeon ought to provide a steady and intelligent as- 
sistant for holding the chord a&er its division until the vesseLs 
are secured. The more skin that is taken away the better, 
provided enough is left to allow the edses of the wound to be 
brought into contact, since the risk of bloody and purulent col- 
lections is thus greatly lessened. 

Stricture of the Urethra. — Geom Cockburn, let. 32, who 
was mentioned in the last Report as having applied on account 
of retention of urine, owing to a very tight stricture of the uro- 
thra, was cured by the successive introduction of gradually en^ 
larged steel bougies. 

Alexander Geddes, set. 45, applied on the 25th of March, 
on account of a large swelling of the right testicle. Being ques- 
tioned as to his powers of making water, he stated that the 
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stream was veiy small, and could not be projected above a couple 
rf inches from the orifice of the urethra ; that he had frequent 
desire to empty his bladder, and considerable difficulty in do- 
ing so. On examination, three strictures were discovered, one 
at the neck of the glans, one where the penis becomes pendu- 
lous, and one at the bulb. The usual practice was followed 
with complete success, — ^indeed, the swelling of the testicle had 
nearly disappeared by the time that the urethra was so far di* 
lated as to admit No. 1, and he now makes water with perfect 
freedom. 

Charles Dickie, st. 40, applied on the ^th of April, on ac- 
count of the following urinary complaints. He could not pass 
his water but in drops ; he could not arrest its flow when it had 
once commenced ; and the prepuce was excoriated from the al- 
most constant irritation of its presence. I found the urethra 
very much contracted, hardened, and irregular, but by using 
the means already mentioned, dismissed him completely cured, 
so far as regarded his unpleasant symptoms, and msrely requirl 
ing to return occasionally for a week or two longer, to have the 
urethra dilated to its ^1 extent. 

Samuel Pringle, aged 53, applied on the 17th of February, on 
account of fistula in perinseo, attended with great thickening, 
and almost cartilaginous hardness of the parts concerned. Most 
of his urine passed through this aperture, and he was suflering 
much from the formation of an abscess in the neighbourhood. 
The complaint had existed for upwards of nine years, and was 
very distressing, especially when new abscesses formed, which 
was not unfrequently the case. I found a very tight stricture 
near the bulb, and as he lived at some miles distance in the 
country, took him into the house to make his cure more safe 
and certain. The swelling and induration of the perins&um 
disappeared before the bougie had been introduced many times, 
but the fistulous opening, though it speedily contracted, was 
not obliterated so soon as it would have been in a case of more 
recent standing. He was dismissed on the 19th of March,- 
making his water in a full stream, having no uneasiness in the 
perinieum, but still passing a drop or two of urine through the 
istnla. He has returned smce quite free from any complaint. 
Fistula Lacrymalis. — Jean Thomson, aged 51, was admitted 
on the 1st of March, on account of a fistula lacrymalis, which 
had existed twelve months. There was considerable swelling 
and hardness round the opening, and a troublesome watering 
of the eye. 

I pushed a knife into the duct, and introduced a style, which 
at first occasioned a good deal of irritation, and was subse- 
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quently worn without any inconyenience. The patient was 
dismissed on the 22d of April, with instructions to retain the 
style in its place for some time longer. She returned in about 
a fortnight, and stated that it having come out a few days be- 
fore, she could not introduce it, but felt no reason to regret its 
absence, as the cure seemed quite complete. 

Stricture of Rectum. — In last Report I mentioned the case 
of Robina Wright, who had laboured long under stricture of 
the rectum and recto-vaginal fistula. From the relief tbat 
attended the commencement of her treatment, I expected to 
have been able to complete the cure ; but though freed from the 
incontinence of faeces, and greatly relieved as to the pain and 
frequency of these evacuations, she continued to sufier from a 
very copious discharge of mucus and pus, which made me sus- 
pect some incurable disease farther up the intestine, and she was 
therefore dismissed on the 24th of March. 

Stricture of the (Esophagus, — The case of David Allan, 
set. 49f from Arbroath, at present in the Hospital, is in some 
respects similar to the one last mentioned. He was treated at 
home by my friend and pupil Mr J. Trail, for a very tight stric- 
ture of the oesophagus, the date of whicn he referred to last No- 
vember. The bougies at first introduced were not so large as a 
common quill, and yet distended the canal so fully, as to render 
their extraction difficult The size was gradually increased to 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, when, not finding much 
relief from the symptoms of his complaint, he came to town and 
was admitted into the Hospital. On examination, I found the 
stricture in the thoracic portion of the oesophagus, and passed 
a moderate sised bougie very easily through it The little re- 
lief experienced by the patient from the very considerable dila- 
tation which had already been effected, and the irritability of 
stomach indicated by frequent ejections of the matters intro- 
duced into it, led me to suspect that there was disease of struc- 
ture as well as stricture. Dr Abercrombie has recommended 
small doses of the oxide of bismuth with aloes, or some other 
gentle cathartic, and counter irritation during the fits of aggra- 
vation which the patient occasionally suffers. 

Ewcisian of Elbow-joint. — In last Report I stated that James 
Alexander, set. 9} from Arbroath, had entered the Hospital on 
account of a diseased elbow-joint, which seemed to be a propa 
subject for excision. 

I performed the operation in the manner already described, 
and found that the disease was seated in the extremity of the 
humerus ; but having occasion in removing it to cut into the 
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jtint, I denned it prudent to take away the articuladng sorfiMses 
that leiaaiiied, in oider to prevent the inflammation in the first 
instaaoe, and caries in the second^ that might result from their 
being left. 

The patient recovered extremely well and speedily from the 
operation ; but when almost quite well, and just about to be dis- 
missed from the Hospital, he fell into a bad state of health, one 
effect of which was a superficial ulcer over the external condyle 
of the humerus that proved extremely obstinate, and yielded 
only to time, together with an alterative course of blue pill and 
sarBaparilla. He was dismissed cured on the 6th of May. 

Morbus Coaarius. — There have been several cases illustra- 
tive «of the good effects of the actual cautery in curing this for- 
midable disease, — ^itmay be sufficient to mention the particulars 
of one. 

Geoige Hutchinson, set IS, admitted on the S4th of March. 
He complains of pain in his lefb hip and knee, particu- 
larly when walking. His left hip is more flattened, appears 
IcmgN, and its lower edge does not form such a bold line as in 
the other. The pain is worst during the night. 

Six weeks ago he fbll upon the ice and hurt his left hip ; it 
was very painfbl after the accident, but he continued to work 
till last week^ when the pain felt at the hip and knee in 
walking was so great, as to confine him to the house. When 
he sits down after walking, it is often so severe as to prevent him 
fiom rising again. 

25th, To-day the actual cautery was applied to the space 
immediately behind the trochanter major. 

26di, He has no pain, and feels almost quite well. To have 
a poultice applied. 

28th, To-day the slough separated, the sore is much larger 
than the part burned ; he has no pain ; sleeps well ; has a good 
appetite. Simple ointment applied. 

April 7th, The sore continues to discharge ; he has no pain 
now even when walking. 

80th, To-day he was discharged, to attend as an out-patient ; 
he has no pain, and only comphuns of a little stiffness when he 
straightens the limb in bed. 

The following case is ver^ interesting, as affording some in- 
formation with respect to this mysterious affection, at a stage of 
its progress when it is rare to obtain an opportunity of dissec- 
tion. 

James White, set. 14, Torwood, Stirlingshire, admitted on 
the 11th of March. His right leg is shortened and turned in- 
wards ; the head of the femur is dislocated upon the dorsum of 
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the ileuifi) the trodianter uu^ prqjectB more tium the other, 
and Ib nearet the creet of the Ueum. The pelvis is twisted, the 
affected eide being considerably higher than the other ; the right 
thigh is emaciated. The motions of the hip-joint are much 
impeded ;. the limb cannot be straightened ; his appetite is bad ; 
he has frequent (its of sickness, and sometimes night sweats. 

Last autumn he roceiTeda kick on his right hip, after which 
he went about in his usual way, but always com^ained a little 
of pain in the joint, worst during the night. He could not 
rest BO much on that leg as on the other. Nothing was done 
for his relief till a month or two after the injury, when poultices 
were applied, stimulating frictions used, and blisters, without 
any benefit. The pain gradually increased, so that at last he 
was unable to use the limb. 

15th. No change took place till this evening, when he cook 
-plained of headach. About seven o^clock he became delirious. 
He worked insensibly with the bed-clothes. He was bled to 
f xii. Two turpentine injections were given him, which ope- 
rated well, and eight grains of calomel. Leeches were applied 
to his forehead ; and the head was kept cool by the application 
of ice. Soon after he was seised with violent convukions; 
during which he ground his teeth, clenched his fists, and 
squinted with both eyes ; his tongue hung out at his mouth, so 
that he could scarcely be prevented from biting it ; his mouth 
was twisted to one side ; his eyes were not sensible to light ; 
his carotids throbbed violently ; and the jugular veins were dis- 
tended with blood. His pulse during the paroxysms varied 
from 100 to 130 in the minute. His feet were warm ; heat of 
body natural ; face sometimes flushed, at other times pale. A 
blister was applied to each thigh, and a sinapism to the epi- 
gastric r^on. At twelve o^clodc he became comatose, and his 
pulse sunk to 80. . 

16th, He is still insensible ; his eyes are kept shut. Two 
blisters to be applied to the thighs, and one to the head. Pulse 
natural. 

17th, He opens his eyes when spoken to, and aaswers^by nods. 
Seven grains of calomel ordered, and a turpentine injection, 
which operated. Another blister to be applied to the bead. 

18th, Not so well ; eyes glaaed. 

20th, He answers by signs, and attempts to speak, but is 
unable. His mouth is drawn to the right side. When food 
is offered him, he opens his mouth to receive it Pulse weaker. 
Wine ordered* 

2Sd, This morning he was quite insensible; and at nine 
oVlock he died. 
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It appesrs that before ieaviiig home he had been observed 
to be listless and drowsy, and otherwise disordered, as is usual 
at the coinineDcement of hydrocephalus. And when he en- 
tered the Hospital, I was struck with the extreme stupidity 
and indifference of his manner, which I attributed to naturid 
defect. 

It is, I belieye, thought by physicians, that the fluid in this 
disease is secreted as a consequence of the inflammation ; but 
it appears to me more probable that the fluid, being gradually 
eflfused, causes the stupor that is observed in the first instance, 
and then inflammation by the irritation of its pressure, while 
the convulsions, rigid palsy, and death, are owing to this 
morbid action aflecting the cerebral substance. I venture, 
with all deference, to ofier this explanation of the extreme 
obstinacy which characterizes acute hydrocephalus, — an ob- 
stinacy much greater than that of inflammation of the brain, 
or any other organ where it is not kept up by local irrita- 
tion. 

On dissection, the capsular ligament was found greatly dis- 
tended, but quite entire, with the exception of a small aperture 
under the psoas magnus and iUacus intemtMy which aflbrded 
a communication between the cavity of the joint, and a large 
abseess extending up along the former of these muscles. The 
articular cartilage was every where completely sound ; but the 
acetabulum, at the part where it receives the attachment of the 
triangular ligament, was carious and bare on both surfaces, to 
the extent of about a sixpence. There was no trace of the tri- 
angular ligament. 'The thin and distended capsule permit- 
ted Che subluxation of the femur, which had been observed 
during life, and accounted for the shortening of the limb, which 
still remained after death. The synovial membrane lining the 
capsule, the neck, and part of the head of the femur, had un- 
dergone what is usually called the scrofulous degeneration, and 
was converted into a grayish-brown pulp. 

Dislocation of the Wrist, — My pupils confidently assure me 
that they reduced two cases of dislocated wrist ; and I have no 
leaaontodoubt the accuracy of their statement, except the extreme 
rarity of the accident in question ; but there was one case which 
occurred lately, seen both by Dr fiallingall and myself, that I 
am able to report without any hesitation. The patient was a 
young man, who fell on the palm of his hand, and in conse- 
quence sustained a dislocation of the carpus backwards. The 
bones were easily replaced by extension and coaptation. 

Fractured Radius, — There was a case of fractured radius 
close to its carpal extremity in a boy, that simulated very 
closely the appearance of dislocation, as the detached portion 
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was turned backwards and fixed so firmly as to require very con- 
sidera))le force for its replacement. 

Fractured TWa.— In last Report, I mentioned the curious 
fact, that six cases of the tibia fractured alpne had occurred 
since the Hospital was opened. Within the last quarter a seventh 
instance of this usually reputed rare accident was presented by 
Charles Smith, set. 9? who fell from the top of a high wall, in 
endeavouring to escape from a policeman. 

Compound Fracture of Thigh, — " John McDonald, set. 40, 
carpenter, Newhaven, admitted ^th March, states that in April 
1826, he fell off the gangway into the Dry Dock at Leith, and 
fractured his right thigh bone. The lower portion of the femur 
was forced through the skin and clothes, and remained there 
for about half an hour. He was carried to the infirmary of this 
place, where he lay for eighteen weeks ; at the end of which he 
went home, the bone being firm, but the wound still discharging 
about a pint a-day. It healed up at last, but soon broke out 
asain, and continued to heal up and break out alternately 
till last summer, when an abscess formed, which he opened 
with a razor, and picked out two small pieces of bone. He then 
applied to several practitioners, all of whom said that nothing 
could be done for him, — ^indeed one went so far as to ask him 
for his leg when he died. It has continued open since then. 

^' At present there is, about three inches below the trochanter 
major of his right thigh, a sinus leading down to the femur, at 
the bottom of which a piece of bone can be felt bare and loose. 
The limb is a good deal shortened ; the thigh is enlarged. He 
frequently feels a prickling pain in his thigh when he moves it. 

*^ 30th, To-day Mr Syme enlarged the opening and extracted 
with a pair of forceps a piece of bone about one inch and a* 
half long and half an inch broad. The one side presented a 
sfiooth surface similar to that of the femur, the other a ragged 
one, as if it had been removed by absorption. The wound was 
dressed with dry caddis. 

<* 31st, The wound has a healthy appearance; its edges are 
a little hard. Poultice ordered. 

** April 2d, Sulphate of zinc wash applied. The wound is 
rapidly contracting; no pain. 

*^ 7th, He was dissmissed.'" 

Rickets, — This is a very common complaint in Edinburgh, 
particularly among the ill-fed sickly children of the poor people, 
but seldom goes so great a length as to terminate fatally. 
The clavicles, ribs, and inferior extremities suffer more or less 
distortion ; the countenance is pale and tumid ; and there is relax- 
ation of the muscles and integuments. Small doses of calomel 
and rhubarb, warm bathing, frictions over the whole body, and 
the horizontal posture, are the means employed for remedying 
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the disease, and usually prove sufficient Sometimes the patients 
die from other diseases, and then afford an opportunity of ex- 
amining the state of the osseous system. 

William Forbes, set. ^\ applied on the 9th of March, labour^ 
ing under the ordinary symptoms of rickets. The clavicles 
were bent to a right angle, and the thigh bones were so flexible 
that they appeared to have a fitlse joint about their middle. 
The mother stated that the bones had been broken from slight 
falls, and had not united. I observed to the gentlemen present^ 
that I had met with this occurrence in respect to the humerus, 
of which there are two in my possession, and that the flexibility 
was owing not to want of union, but to its being efiected by 
means of cartilage. The child died soon afterwards from some 
afiection of the head, and I have got the femurs, in each of which 
there is a large mass of cartilage at the seat of the fracture. 

As a year has now elapsed since the Surj^cal Hospital was 
opened for the reception of patients, T think it right to subjoin 
a general statement of the cases that have come under treatment, 
in order to give some idea of the relief and instruction afforded 
by this institution, or rather which is likely to be afforded by it 
when established by the experience of years in the confidence of 
the public. 

It will be observed, that 1900 cases of surgical disease have 
been presented for relief — that 265 of these have been admitted 
into the house— and that 95 operations have been performed. 
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— — — foot, 

gioittoe. 

C a t a ract , 

CAtarrh of bladder, 
CoocoHioD of biain. 
Cutthroat, 

Dislocation of bumenit, « 
• femor, 

Effoaioo into knee-joint, . 

-bUTSg, 

Ealaiiged glands, 
— »- tonsls, 
Biysipelas, 



phlegmonous. 
Excoriations of anus, 
Rzfofiations, 
Fnrunculus, . _ 

KisRire in bard palate, 
Fistula lachrymalis, 

in ano. 
Fracture of ribs with emphysema, 
— — - daride, • 

-^— >— humerus, 
til ■ olecnnon, 

radius, 
— — phalanges compound, 

-_— ^■'i— - femur, 
__ tibia and fibula, 
_^— tibia and fibula compound, 1 
- tibia, 7 

fibula, 2 

Fungus bcoiatodes of mamma, 1 

■ foot, 1 

Fungus of tettide, I 

Ganglion, 1 
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Hematocele, 2 

Hemorrhoids, 

Hernia strangulated, 

— humoralis, 

Hydrocde, 6 

Hypospadias, 

Inflammation of reins, 8 

— — — — joints. 

Inflamed tibia. 

Iritis, 

Irrit^le tubercle of mamma, 

Medullary aarcoraa of thigh, 

I face. 

Morbus coxariua, . 6 

Necrosis of rib, 
— — — — femur, 
Nephritis, 
Omalgia, 
Ophthalmia, 

Osteo^sarooma of superior maxilla, 
OTsrisn tumour. 
Partial paralyris, 
Paralysis of bhidder. 
Periostitis, 
Poisoning, 
Phrenitis, 

Prolapsus ani, 2 

Pterygium, 

Rupture of muscular fibre, 
Sdrrhus of mamma, 
Sinuses, . . 

Sprain, 

Stricture of oesophagus, 
— — -^— rectum, with recto>yaginal 

fistula, . 1 

-»~— — urethra, with fistula in pe- 



nna30« 



urethra. 



Syphilis, 

Tic Douloureux, 

Tumours, 

Uleers, • 

Ulcerated cartilages of ankle. 

Vertebral disease, 

Warty excrescences. 

Whitlow, ^ . 

Wounds incised, 

punctured. 



— lacerated. 



Amputatioo of thigh, 
— — > anuy 

-great toe, 
thumb, 



— finger. 



Excision of elbow-joint, 
— — knee-joint, 
_^— - upper jaw bone, 
^^^^^^mm mamma. 



Opebations. 

4 Excision of (decranon, 

2 — — — testicle, 
4 - ftingus of testide, 

2 ——-tumour, 

1 tonsils, 

6 • cancerous sores, 

6 .— ^- warty excrescences, 

2 Lithotomy, 

1 Strangulated hernia, 

4 Aneurism, 
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CaUnct, • 1 Hemorrhoidi, 6 

Fistula lacfarymalb, • 1 Polypus nasi, . 3 

Pterygium, • • 1 — — - auris, • 1 

Hydrocele, • 6 Fxfoliatioiis remo? ed« 6 

Hsmatocele, • • 2 — 

Fistula in ano, • • 4 95 

Beeto-Taginal fistula, • 1 

To complete this Report, I may mention the expence that has 
been inciured in instituting and conducting the establishment, 
which consists of one house-surgeon, a steward, house-keeper, 
cook, house-maid, two nurses, and twenty -four patients. My 
senior apprentices write the patients^ cases, the juniors dress 
them, and the care of the out-patients is distributed oyer the 
whole, according to their progress, activity, and intelligence. 

The following is an abstract of the treasurer's account :•— 

Abstract of Hospital Account from May 18S9 to May 1880* 

By Sttbeciiptions aod dooations from the public, 

— payments from Mr Syroe, • 

— raterest from bankers, . • 



To paid fitting up, including ndTertiring and ann- 

dries, • • • • 

*— rent, • • • 

'— weekly expenditure* 

— taxes and water duty, 

— servants* wages, 

— Biedidnee, • . • 



In conclusion, I have to regret my inability to express ia 
adequate terms the deejp and grateful sense which I feel of the 
kina and judicious advice of my respected colleague, Dr Ballin* 
gall, my obligations to whom, if stated particularly, would have 
greatly extended the length of these Reports. 
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Abt. II. — On the Diagnosia of the Diseases of the Lungs 
and Pleura. By J. C. GasooaY, M. D., F. R. S. E. ; One 
of the Physicians to the Royal Infirmary. 

r ATHOL06IST8 and medical writers in all ages have felt, and 
many of them have acknowledged the difficulty of establishing 
an accurate diagnosis in the various diseases of the lungs and 
pleura ; ** O quantum difficile est curare morbos pulmonum ! O 
quanto difiiciliua eosdem o^oscere; et de iis certum dare 
prsesagium ! Fallunt vel peritissimos, ac ipsos medicinae prin* 
cipes,^ are the words of Baglivi ; and the older authors, aware 
of the frequency and importance of these affections, endeavour- 
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ed to find in the general symptoms, and the disorder of the 
functions accompanying them, some certain and constant, and, 
if possible, physicd sigpis, by which they might be recognized 
and distinguished from one another with more precision. That 
their endeavours to accomplish this laudable object were not 
attended with much success, the vague, imperfect, and often 
confused description of the diseases of the chest to be found in 
their works be%rs ample testimony. 

Even the cultivation of pathological anatomy, which has 
formed so important an epoch in the history of medicine, and 
contributed so much to extend our knowledge of the nature and 
seat of diseases, notwithstanding the remarkable impulse it com- 
municated to every department of pathology, did not enable 
the pathologists of the last century altogether to dispel the ob> 
scurity and uncertainty which still involved the diagnosis of 
many of the diseases of the chest. Accordingly, we find the 
accurate Morgagni expressing himself thus cautiously, in com- 
mendng his book De Morbis Thoracis :— -^^ Etsi multo pau- 
dores in thorace, quam in capite, sunt partes, beque in iis uUa, 
cujus fiibrica et fitbricse munera csecis sint tenebris involuta, 
sicnt est cerebrum ; tamen inter paucas hasce partes tanta est 
sive ob vicinitatem, sive ob nexum, sive ob officia conjunctio, 
nt una laesa, plerumque caeterae laedantur. Quas res mihi a mor- 
bis capitis ad thoracis morbos transeunti magnam afierret, earn- 
que hand raro insuperabilem diflicultatem, cum in morbo prin- 
cxpe a conjunctis reliquis separando, tam in ejus prima sede ac 
prsecipua definienda, nisi ad te scriberem, qui ut ssepe in aliis, 
ita in hac re quoque nihil a me niei probabilem eonjecturam 
reqmresT* And Dr Cullen in his First Lines states, that under 
the title of Pneumonia, he means ** to comprehend the whole 
of the inflammations affecting either the viscera of the thorax, 
or the membrane lining the interior surface of that cavity ; for 
neither do our diagnostics serve to ascertain exactly the seat of 
the disease, nor does the difference in the seat of the disease 
exhibit any considerable variation in the state of the symp- 
toms.'^ 

The d^ee of difliculty and uncertunty that has hitherto 
enveloped this sutgect, may be ascribed to various causes. Of 



* Sabfequent inTestigadons, it it scarcely necessary here to observe, bave shown 
tariafftimly the inaccuracy of the statements made by Dr Cullen in thin passage. 
Our diagnmtics, as, 1 trust, will appear by the 8C|<]uel, do enable us to ascertain, 
with sufficient predsbn, the seat of the disease both in pleurisy and peripneumony ; 
and the symptoms of these two diseases, when uncombioed, are widely different. 
We can no longer, therefore, even in the common language of practice, confound 
under the general denomination of pneumonia the description of two diseases so 
distinct in their characters as inflammation of the lungs and inflammation of the 
pleunu 
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these the principal, in addition to that pointed oat by Morgagni, 
appear to have been, 

\8t^ The similarity of the general symptoms in many of the 
diseases of the chest, and the absence of any strictly pathog- 
nomonic signs, well-marked, and liable to little variation, by 
which they might be readily and certainly distinguished from 
one another, as in the case of some of the organic diseases of 
the brain. ^ 

2d, The unyielding nature of the parietes of the thorax, 
which of course precludes any manual examination of the parts 
contained, — a source of so much direct and valuable information 
in the diagnosis of the diseases of the abdominal viscera. 

Sd, The want of proportion frequently found to exist between 
the degree of intensity of certain of the symptoms, and the 
amount of morbid action and organic change of structnte, 
with which they are connected. 

4/A, The want of some means of investigation, by whidi the 
seat of the diseased action, and the nature of the various chao- 
ges to which it gives rise within the chesty might be ascertained 
with greater precision during life. 

The three first mentioned causes of difficulty and uncertainty 
are inherent in the nature of the subject under consideration, 
and perhaps irremediable ; but the last, implying a deficiency 
in our means of investigation, points out an important deside- 
ratum, which appears to me to have been supplied, at least to a 
certain degree, by the introduction of auscultation and percua- 
sion of the thorax. 

I do not come forward as the panegyrist of these new modes 
of investigation, or of the distinguished pathologists to whom 
we are indebted for their introduction. That is a subject which 
has now, I believe, been fiilly exhausted ; and I may be per. 
mitted to observe, that the well-meant but injudicious seal which 
some of Laennec^s disciples in this country have displayed in 
impressing upon the profession at laige, their own conviction of 
the immense advantages that must result from the use of aus. 
cultation, and the disposition they have shown to enhance the 
merit of bis discovery by exaggerating its practical importance, 
while at the same tmie they have enlarged upon the difficulty 
of acquiring a competent knowledge of its details, have perhaps 
done more to retard the general adoption of this method of in- 
vestigation in diseases of the chest, th^n any opposition it has 
yet encountered, whether from hostility, ridicule, or from a still 
more powerful enemy, the abstract dislike and distrust of all in- 
novation, which pervades so large and so respectable a portion 
of the medical public. But ten years have elapsed since the 
Traits de TAuscultation Mediate was first given to the world. 
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and it has now stood the test of tune; that grand ordeal of all 
disooTeries. We are therefine called upon, as it appears to me, 
henceforth to judge the discovery of Laennec, (if it can he 
strictly called a discovery of modem date,) solely by its own 
intrinsic merits ; unbias^ alike by the natural and very par- 
dMiable enthusiasm of an author on the subject of his own fa- 
vourite pursuit on the one hand, and by the too common pre- 
judices against innovation on the other* Sufficient time ap- 
pears now to have elapsed to enable us to form a correct and 
impartial estimate of its claims to the respect and attention of 
every candid and enlightened physician. 

There are now few public hospitals in this country in which 
auscultation and percussion are not more or less employed ; and 
I believe I may say, that there are very few among the intelli- 

Snt students frequenting our hospitals who do not seek to make 
emselves acquainted with the prmcipal indications which they 
afford. In due course of time, therefore, it is highly probable 
that the practice will be as widely difiused as its warmest friends 
could desire. But in the meantime, I believe, there are com- 
paratively few among the great body of practitioners throughout 
die country who employ auscultation and percussion, at least to 
any considerable extent ;— deterred probably partly by their sup- 
posed difficulty, and partly by uncertainty as to the degree of 
oedit and impwtance to be attached to their indications. Under 
this impression, it has occurred to me that a plain and succinct 
statement founded on some experience, and divested as much 
as possible of partiality or exaggeration, of the true grounds 
upon which their claims to our attention must ultimately rest, 
and of the real amount of advantage which we can reasonably 
expect tbem to afford, might perhaps have the effect of remov- 
bg some of the erroneous impressions that prevail generaUy on 
the subject of these methods of investigation. 

In the remarks I am induced to offer with this view, I have 
no new facts or opinions to advance on the subject of ausculta- 
tion. I b^, th^efore, to be understood as addressing myself 
solely to those practitioners who have acquired as yet litde or 
DO practical knowledge of its details ; and, as my object is to 
fiualitate the study, not to enhance the merits of this mode of 
investigation, I think it more prudent to run the chance of dis- 
satisfying some of its most strenuous advocates, by estimating 
its importance, as they may perhaps think, at too low a rate, 
than ultimately to injure the cause I wish to serve, by even the 
semblance of any undue partiality or exaggeration. Should I, 
even unintentionally, in any respect undervalue its real merits, 
the injustice or omissions I might be guilty of, would, I have 
no doubt, be speedily discovered and pointed out by some of 
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those who have been, or may be hereafter induced to turn theii" 
attention to the sulgect of auscultation, were it only to show' 
their own proficiency in the study of its indications. But were 
I in any respect to overrate its importance or utility, this would 
be still more speedily discovered, and would inevitably and 
justly attach a degree of suspicion and discredit to every state- 
ment I could advance in its favour. 

Any detailed account of the various phvsical signs furnished 
by auscultation and percussion, would be incompatible with the 
limits within which I propose to confine myself. I must there- 
fore refer those who may desire full information on this subject, 
and who may not have access to the *^ Trait6 de TAuscultation 
M^diate,^ in the original language, to the excellent translation 
of that work by Dr Forbes ; — to the short abstract contained 
in the **' Original Cases^ pubUshed by the same gentleman ;— - 
to the ** Introduction to the Use of the Stethoscope,^ publish- 
ed by Dr Stokes in 1825 ; — and to the later work of Dr WiU 
liams, entitled, *'* A Rational Exposition of the Physical Signs 
of the Diseases of the Lungs and Pleura.*" A succinct de- 
scription of them also, in relation to the individual diseases of 
the chest, has been given elsewhere by the late Dr Cullen and 
myself.* 

Nor do I propose to support my statements by a dull and te- 
dious detail of cases, in which the diagnosis established by aid 
of auscultation aud percussion during life was established by 
examination after death. It appears to me that a sufficient 
number of illustrative cases has been already published, and 
that evidence of this kind is no longer necessary to prove the 
general truth and accuracy of the physical signs which they fur- 
nish. I am not aware, at least, that any one who has qualified 
himself by a little attention to form a judgment on this point, 
has ever seriously called in question the greater degree 6f cer- 
tainty and precision of diagnosis we are enabled to attain in 
many cases by their combineid assistance. The question, there- 
fore, as to the general adoption of auscultation and percusaon 
in the investigation of diseases of the chest, must now be decid- 
ed, I conceive, by the amount of practical advantage that can 
be shown to result firom the minute and accurate information 
which they undoubtedly afiTord. ** Any objection,^ as Dr For- 
bes has well observed, ** that can be made against the adoption 
of these in practice, must apply to the utility of the minute 
diagnosis obtained by them, and not to their specific fitness to 
supply it.^ Should there, however, remain any who are scepti- 

* CulleD*8 ** Pint Lines of the Pnctice of Physic.** A New Edition ; with an 
Appendix by the Ute Dr W. Cullen and Or J. C* Gregory. Edinbuiish, 1829. 
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cal as to the truth and accuracy of these physical signs, I would 
beg leave to refer them for ample and unimpeachable evidence 
on this point to the valuable works of Laennec, Andral, Louis, 
and Piorry of Paris ; and those who may prefer the testimony 
of physicians who have paid attention to the subjects in this 
country, I would refer particularly to the *^ Original Cases^ of 
Dr Forbes ;— to the paper upon empyema and pneumothorax 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for October 
1827, by Dr Duncan, to whom the profession is, I believe, in- 
debted for the first introduction of auscultation and percussion 
in this country ; — to the ^* Selection of Cases,^ and *^ Addi« 
tional Cases,^ by Dr Graves and Dr Stokes, in the 4th volume 
of the Dublin Hospital Reports ; — to the '^ Inquiry into the 
Value of Mediate Auscultation,^ by Dr Stack, in the %ame vo^ 
lame ; — to the ** ClinicaJ Observations on Phthisis Pulmonalis,^ 
by Dr Stokes, and the *' Cases intended to illustrate the ap- 
plication and utility of the Stcfthoscope,^ with an ** Appendix,^ 
by Dr Townsend, in the 5th volume of the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians in Ireland.* 

But the publication of selected, and perhaps rare cases, how- 
ever interesting in themselves, and however well calculated to 
prove the accuracy of the physical signs furnished by ausculta- 
tion aod percussion, will not, I apprehend, be generally held 
conclusive evidence as to their practical importance and utility, 
the grand test by which they m«i8t ultimately be judged. For 
this purpose evidence of another kind will be required by many 
at least, among the practitioners of the present day in this coun- 
try. They must have the candid and unbiassed testimony of 
physicians, whose ample opportunities of observation, attentive 
study, and long experience of these methods of investigation, 
have fully qualified them to determine the following questions : 
Isif Whether the additional insight gi^cn by these means into 
the nature and seat of the various anections of the chest, has 
tended in any respect to modify the commonly received notions 
in T^rd to their pathology f 2d/y, Whether the greater pre* 
cision of diagnosis thus obtained is in reality of importance as 
iaBuemcing the prognosis in these diseases P And, Sdly^ Wh&« 
ther the practice has led, or is likely hereafter to lead, to any 
material alteration or improvement in their treattnent f 

These are essential points to be kept in view in estimating 
the value of these methods of investigation, and their claims to 

* I mMj also lefer to h forthcoiniog work on Auscultation by Mr Spittal, lately 
physidaD*! derk in the Royal Infirmary, which will contain a considerable number 
of iUustratife cases that have come under his own observation. 
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general attentiim and adoption. And» although the time that 
has yet elapsed may not be sufficient to permit of a satis&ctoTy 
solution of them aU, I shall endeavour to point out those c^ir- 
cumstanoes in the evidence thus obtained which appear to me 
to bear most directly upon these questions. * 

I propose in the first place, however, to take some notice at 
the principal objections which have been brought against the 
practice of auscultation. I shall then make some general re- 
marks upon the nature and character of the evidoice afforded 
by auscilltation and percussion, and on the degree of reliance 
that can reasonably be placed on their indications. And lastly, 
I shall conclude by pointing out very shortly the amount of 
diagnostic information which they furnish in the most import- 
ant diseases of the lungs and pleura. 

The principal objections which have been hitherto urged 
against the practice of auscultation, and the only ones which 
appear to me worthy of notice here, are, 

1^^, That it is a modem discovery, which does not 6ome to «is 
recommended by the ssnction and authority of past ages; and, 
therefore, that it ought to be received with great cauti<m and 
leswve. 

2d, That, granting gaierally the accuracy and importance of 
its indicaticms, the difficulty of acquiring a competent know- 
ledge of these in reference to particular diseases is so great, and 
there are so few who can bestow the necessary time and labour 
upon the acquisition of that knowledge, that the practice can 
never become general ; and, therefore, that it must be restrict- 
ed virtually to those who, along with an extensive field of ob- 
servation and study in health as well as in disease, enjoy the 
advantage of organs acutdy sensible to nice distinctions of 
sound. 

8d, That the practice must be confined in a great measure Co 
hospitals, as its introduction into the higher ranks of life would 
be very difficult, and in many cases impracticable. 

4dkf That, supposing these difficulties and objections to be 
overcome, auscultation does not inform us of the existence of 
diseased action within the chest sooner than, or periiaps so soon 
as we are enabled to infer its existence by other and more or- 
dinary means. 

* As it may yery naturally be aiked why I consider myself entitled to gite an 
opinion on tliis subject, it may be proper to mention here, that for the last six 
years my attention hat been particularly directed to auscultation and percussion, 
and that during two years of that period I enjoyed the advantage of studying their 
indications under the immediate tuition of the an^abk and lamented Laennec. 
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51ft, And lastly, that all die iofoiniation thm obtained, does 
aet lead to any practical result different from that to which the 
ioYestigation of the ordinary sjrmptoms alone would lead. 

In answer to the charge of novelty, the following passage 
from the Section of the Treatise de Morbis entitled ^ Hy- 
drops Pulmonis,^ — ^* £t si multo tempore aure ad latera adhi- 
bita audire tentayeris, ebullit intrinsecus velut acetum,^ — ^may 
be quoted, as showing that the fact of the transmission of sounds 
audible on the application of the ear, through the parietes of 
die diest, the fundamental principle on which auscultation 
rests, was known even to Hippocrates. And if so accurate an 
observer did not duly appreciate the importance of this fact, 
or did not foresee its extensive application in pathol<Mn^, — ^if it 
was foigotten or neglected for so many centuries — this might 
perhaps furnish us with additional proof, if such were required, 
of the scanty knowledge possessed by Hippocrates and his suc- 
cessors, in regard to the real nature of the various physical 
chai^res induced by morbid action within the chest ; but can- 
not be brought forward with any fairness, I conceive, as an ar- 
gument against the practice of auscultation in the present day, 
when the deeper insight into the nature and eflects of disease, 
acquired by the m<Nre extended and accurate cultivation of pa- 
thological anatomy, has clearly pointed out the importance of 
any phjnsical signs by which these changes may be detected 
dnring life. Nor ought we to be surprised that it was reserved 
for modem industry and sagacity to discover the importance of 
this principle, and prosecute the wide field of pathological in- 
vest^tion thus unexpectedly disclosed, when we consider that 
Aevaried general acquirements which Laennec possessed in such 
an eminent degree, as well as his minute and extensive acquain- 
tance with pathological anatomy, scarcely enabled him to ex- 
plain satis&ctorily all the phenomena of auscultation. 

In medicine, innovations of any kind, especially if they come 
in the questionable shape of improvements, immediately and 
naturally excite suspicion ; and in adopting them it is not only 
praiseworthy but absolutely indispensable to exercise due cau- 
tion and reserve. I may be permitted, however, to remark, in 
regaid to auscultation, dist, as the principle on which it rests 
appears to have been known in the earliest period of the history 
of medicine, and as its modem application in pathology has been 
before the public for so many years, we can scarcely look upon 
it new in the light of an innovation. 

It may be stated, moreover, that if there be any weight in 
this olgection to auscultation, it ought to apply with equal force 
to pezcttsrion. This mode of investigation was discovered by 
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Avenbrugger in the middle of the last century, but it wm ne- 
glected or forgotten, till Corvisart, with his usual sagacity, saw 
its imporunce, and rescued it from oblivion. Yet its yalue, 
within certain limits at least, is now generally acknowledged, I 
believe, even by many of those who still remain sceptical on the 
subject of auscultation. 

In regard to the second objection,— the cUfficulty of acquir- 
ing a competent knowledge of its details, — I am quite satisfied, 
from what I have myself witnessed, that this has been much 
exaggerated. It is no doubt true that there are certain indi- 
cations of peculiar character and of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, which it requires time, opportunities, and perhaps a na* 
turally delicate ear, to be able at all times to detect and distin- 
guish. But these signs are few in number, and from the very 
fact of their rare occurrence, they are in reality of minor im- 
portance ; and I have long been convinced, that an adequate 
Knowledge of the more ordinary signs, as they occur in those 
diseases of the chest which are daily brought under our obser- 
vation, may be acquired in a short time and by a little atten- 
tion, even without the advantages of a very extensive field of 
study, or any peculiar nicety of ear. So that, if the importance 
of auscultation be admitted generally, I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that the advantages it aflbrds are not necessarily re- 
stricted to a few physicians placed in very favourable circum- 
stances ; but, on the contrary, that it is in the power of every 
one who enjoys ordinary opportunities, and possesses even a 
moderate portion of zeal, to make himself fully acquainted with 
its details, and to avail himself of all the information he can 
thus obtain. As to those few signs which occur more rarely, 
and require for their detection greater care, and perhaps a nicer 
discrimination, they are yet so peculiar and characteristic, that 
when once heiurd, they are not likely to be afterwards either for- 
gotten or mistaken. 

In regard to the third objection, that it would be very diffi- 
cult, and in many cases impracticable, to introduce auscidtation 
into the higher classes of society, I have only to observe, that 
this can be understood to apply solely to the female portion of 
the higher ranks ; as I presume, (supposing always that its im- 
portance has been admitted) that no reasonable objection could 
be made to it on the part of any male patient. And even in 
the case of females, when we see how readily they submit to mi- 
nute and often painftd examination by the hand, in diseases of 
the abdominal and pelvic viscera, merely with a view in many 
cases, let it be observed, to a more accurate knowledge and diag- 
nosis of the disease, we need not, I think, be under any appre- 
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howionft that their natural feelings of delicacy would seriously 
interfere with an examination of the chest, where it is unnecessary 
to uncover, or even to apply the hand to any part of the person. 

In r^ard to the fourth olgection, that auscultation does not 
inform us of the presence of diseased action within the chest 
sooner than, or perhaps so soon, as we are enabled to infer its 
existence by the methods of investigation in more ordinary use, 
I may remark, that the truth of the position here laid down 
might very fairly be called in question in the case of several of 
the diseases of the lungs and pleura, and, I have no doubt, would 
be stoutly denied in regard to all of them by some of the most 
strenuous advocates for this practice. I have no wish, however, 
to enter upon disputed ground, nor do I come forward to arro. 
gate in favour of- auscultation any superiority in this respect over 
the usual methods of investigation* But, aware how frequently 
we are deceived, and how far we are sometimes misled in our 
inferences and conjectures, by relying too implicitly upon the 
ordinary symptoms of these diseases, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of physicians more pointedly to the greater degree of cer« 
tainty I conceive we are enabled to arrive at in their investiga- 
tion, by means of the physical signs furnished by auscultation. 
My object is to show, not that by this mode of investigation we 
can infer the existence of the diseases of the lungs and pleura 
sooner ; but that by means of the ordinary symptoms and the 
phyttcal signs conjointly, we are enabled to recognize and distin. 
guish them bstter ; and to ascertain with greater precision the 
various forms which they assume, the stages through which 
they pass, and the physical changes which they induce. 

To the last, and probably in the eyes of many the most im- 
portant of the objectbns urged against auscultation, that all the 
information it conveys leads to no practical result,*-*no method 
of treatment different from that which the investigation of the 
ordinary symptoms alone would indicate, I might answer in the 
words of Sydenham :•*— ^^ Non minus certo etiam a minutissimis 
morbis drcumstantiis IndioationesCurativas possit medicus desu- 
mere, quam ab iisdem sumsit Diagnostica.'''* Or I might re&r 
to the following passage from Baglivi, who expresses himself still 
more strongly on this point :— <^* Prima basis curandorum morbo- 
rum, est recta eorundem cognitio, atque debitum unius ab aliodis- 
crimen ; latent enim velut in alta nocte prima morborum stamina, 
nee arte magistra in curationcm eorundem perveniemus, nisi fai* 
cem prae&rat solida diagnosis. Calculum vesicae cognoscere ac 
prassagire nonne gloriosum est, noone ad medici famam et utilita^ 
t^m commodissimttm est ? Ita pariter alios quoslibet dignoscere 
ac praesagire morbos, pen^ divioum dixerim.!"f 

' Observ. Med. Prefatio. t Prax. Med. Lib. ii. Cap. nil. Sect i. 
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But I have reason to believe that there are still some physi* 
cians who may be inclined to dispute the principles here laid 
down, and to question generally the importance of very minute 
and accurate diagnoses in the treatment of diseases of the chest. 
And if, notwithstanding the testimony of practical observers of 
such eminence and authority as Sydenham and Baglivi, a diffe- 
rence of opinion upon this essential point is still found to exist, it 
is scarcely to be expected that the practical importance and uti- 
lity of the means by which this greater precision may be acquir- 
ed, will be generally or fully acknowledged in the present day 
without controversy. This, however, is a subject which would 
open up a wider field for discussion than I propose to enter upon. 
I shall therefore content myself with quoting from the modest 
Morgagni the following words ; they are employed by him in 
the vindication of morbid anatomy from a similar reproach, but 
they appear to me singularly applicable to a mode of investi- 
gation, which, whatever its other merits or defects may be, 
has at least this one advantage, that the information it conveys 
is always obtained during the life of the patient : — *^ Quod si 
nihil utile ad sanandum cadavenim sectiones docerent, quae com- 
pliura ad id necessaria decent, et solum, qui morbi insanabiles 
sint, patefacerent ; non levem tamen, prseter verse diagnosis, et 
pra^iictionis honorem, afferrent utilitatem, ne segros videlicet 
tot supervacuis et fortasse noxiis remediis fatigantes, eorum obi- 
tum acceleraremus, sed contra, levaremus symptomata palliativa 
ut vocant curatione, morbique incrementum, quo ad liceret, tar- 
daremus, nee temere pronunciantes comroitteremus, ut cadaveris 
incisio errorem detegeret nostrum.^^ * 

Every candid physician who has been, or may be hereafter, 
induced to turn his attention to the subject of auscultation, and 
to acquire a competent knowledge of its details, will naturally 
form his own judgment of its practical utility in the treatment of 
diseases of the lungs and pleura, by the degree of importance 
which his own experience in such cases may have led him to at- 
tach to more precise and accurate information in regard to the na- 
ture, the seat, the extent, the progress, and the effects of diseased 
action within the chest, than the investigation of the ordinary 
symptoms alone can afford. And even should he find that this 
additional insight, when acquired, does not immediately lead to 
any corresponding improvement or success in the treatment of 
these diseases, he may still say with Morgagni, *^ Non levem 
tamen, praeter verae diagnosis et praedictionis honorem, afferret 
utilitatem,^ if it assists or directs him in his endeavours to pal- 
liate those symptoms which he cannot cure ; if it saves him 

• De Sed. et Cans. Morb. Tom. u. Frofem. 
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from harassing a patient with remedies which are at least una« 
Tailing, if they are not hurtful ; and if it even spares him the 
pain and mortification of having misunderstood the nature of 
the disease. 

I now proceed, according to the plan I laid down, to make a 
few general remarks on the nature and character of the eyidence 
fiimished by auscultation and percussion, and on the d^ee of 
reliance that may reasonably be placed upon evidence of this 
kind in the investigation of diseases of the lungs and pleura. 

Auscultation may be defined in general to be the application 
of the sense of hearing to ascertain the healthy or morbid con- 
dition of the parts contained witjiin the chest. The principle 
on which it is founded is simply this, that the passage of the 
air through the lungs during the natural actions of respiration 
or speaking, gives rise to certain sounds or phenomena, which 
are communicated through the parietes of the thorax, and are 
audible on the application of the ear. As these phenomena 
take place during the movements communicated to the parts 
contained within the chest, and as they are generally referable 
to the known mechanical laws of acoustics, they are consider- 
ed to indicate, with more or less certainty, the physical condi- 
tion of these parts in the state of disease, and have therefore 
be^i called physical signs, to distinguish them from the more 
variable and equivocal symptoms of the lesions of these organs, 
drawn from disordered fiinctions^ uneasy sensations, or changes 
of sensible qualities. 

The physical signs, or the sounds which are audible in the 
natural and healthy state, are few in number, and they vary 
somewhat in difierent parts of the chest, and in difierent per- 
sons. But they possess certain definite characters, and furnish 
a sufficiently accurate standard of comparison with the more nu- 
merous and more striking phenomena which very frequently 
either modify or replace them, and indicate with more or less 
accuracy the presence of disease. The signs of the first class 
consist of certain simple sensations sui generis^ and scarcely ad- 
mit of comparison with sounds produced in any other way ; those 
of the second, on the other hand, generally bear some resem- 
blance to other known sounds to which they may be referred. 
But the presence of disease is not the only fact disclosed by 
these physical signs. By the different characters which they 
present we are enabled to form a judgment of the precise nature 
and seat of the morbid action ; by the extent of surface on one 
or both sides of the chest over which they are audible, we are 
enabled to measure pretty accurately the extent, and conse* 
quently in many cases the severity and danger of the disease ; 
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and by the chmges which they undergo, ve are enabled to 
mine, and generally to ascertain with aome degree of certainty, 
its progress and its effects. 

it is scarcely necessary to advert here to the information we 
derive from this source, in a class of affections, not the less im- 
portant and dangerous that they are latent and obscure, in 
which the most characteristic ordinary and functional symp- 
toms of disease within the chest,, as we see in many cases of 
chronic pleurisy or pneumonia, and in the course of some con- 
tinued fevers, have either never existed^ or have in a great mea- 
sure disappeared ; and in which the symptoms that do exist are 
either insufficient to detect the presence of such disease, or are 
very apt to deceive and mislead us in regard to the nature, the 
seat, and the degree of intensity of the morbid action. 

Nor is the negative evidence of auscultation less generally 
important than the more positive information obtained by these 
phyncal signs. The absence of the natural and healthy sound 
over a considerable portion of one or both sides of the chest car- 
ries with it a strong presumption at least of the existence of dis- 
ease to a greater or less extent ; while, on the other hand, the 
absence of all the sighs which usually indicate the presence of 
morbid action, affords good, though not absolutely decisive evi- 
dence, that the lungs and pleura are free from disease. 

By thus enabling us to bring the local phenomena, the phy- 
sical characters, and the effects of morbid action within the 
chest, so far under the immediate observation of a sense pre- 
viously almost wholly unavailable for such a purpose, ausculta- 
tion may be said to have disclosed a new and very direct source 
of pathological investigados^ in a class of diseases, the diagno- 
ses of which have hitherto Veen involved in much obscurity and 
uncertainty ; and in which any means of acquiring, during life, 
additional information on these essential points ought to be the 
more important, as that obtained by the other senses is, and 
must always be, so scanty and unsatisfactory. 

But although it affords indications which fall immediately 
under the observation of the senses, and therefore partake more 
or less of the direct and positive character of physical evidence, 
vet auscultation, taken alone and apart from other sources of 
information, cannot be considered as. either a sufficient, or by 
any means an infallible guide in the investigation of the diseases 
of the chest. There are many cases in which, were we to rely 
solely upon its indications, to the exclusion of the evidence de- 
rived from the concomitant symptoms and from percussion, we 
should expose ourselves to commit very gross and serious errors 
in r^ard both to diagnosis and prognosis. *^ Adeo in medi- 
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cilia facile est par ea ipsa interdum decipi, qiue faeere videntur 
ad Titandas deceptiones.'" * 

Hence arises the expediency, and on many occasions the ne* 
cessity, of carefully weighing the evidence afforded by the or^ 
dinary and functional symptoms, along vith that of auaculti^ 
tion and percussion, before hazarding any decided opinion as 
to the diagnosis in doubtful cases of morbid action within the 
chest ; and the propriety of due caution in drawing from the 
physical signs alone, conclusions which may tend materially to 
affect the treatment of diseases. This I cannot illustrate bet- 
ter or more forcibly than by quoting the following judicious 
observations of Dr Forbes: — ** The reason of this caution will 
be obvious, on considering the relative characters of the physi- 
cal, and the common or sympathetic diagnostics. In general, 
we depend so little on any one symptom of a disease, that we 
seldom risk any momentous treatment, or hazard a decided 
pilosis on it ; and, therefore, it is not a matter of very great 
consequence, practically, whether we are right or wrong respect- 
ing its supposed import in any individual case. It is very dit* 
ferent, however, with many of the indications furnished by 
mediate auscultation or percussion. To such persons as admit 
their authority, these carry with them the conviction of almost 
physical demonstration; and it is impossible not to yield to 
opinions founded on such a basis, assent of a very different 
kind firom that which follows the contemplation of a mere sym« 
pathetic symptom. We may deem lightly of a quick pulse, or 
a hurried respiration, or an acute pain, because we know that 
all these may accompany an affection of the most temporary 
kind, and of no danger ; but when we know that the fleshy 
sound, or absence of respiration over one side of the chest, can 
only arise from a great organic change, it is impossible that we 
ean r^ard such a sign but as one of the highest consequence, 
and as worthy to determine our prognosis, and direct our prac« 
tice. I would therefore advise the young auscultator not to 
act upon his earlier explorations, unless the practical indications 
furnished by them accord with those which are supplied by the 



* Morgagni, De Sed. et Cans. Morb. Epist. xx. Art 31. 

It may perhaps entitle the opinion I have here expresied to same consideration to 
lUic, that I find it to coincide entirely with that cntertAined by to distinguished a 
pathologist, and so competent a judge as M. Andral, who makes the following just and 
apposite remark on this subject :— i^* Je Tiens de rappeler quelques-una des cas nonc- 
bienx dans lesqoels ]*auscultatwn a Binguliercment contribu^ 4 ^lerer le diagnoi* 
tic medical a une precision v^itablement mathematiquc. Cependant, il ne faut de<- 
mander a ciette roethode que ce qu*elle peut donner, et il est aussi beaucoup de cas 
oo, en accordant one trop exducive connaoce aux renseignemens qn*elle foumit, en 
ne Toalaot rfmnnaitre de lesions* dans le poumon ou dans les cceur, que celles qu*elle 
y dicoayre, on arriverait aux plus singuliers mdcomptes.** Dictionnaire de M6. 
decine et di Cbirurgie Pratiques, Tom. iii. Article Au§cuH4stkm. 
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common symptoms. A little learning may, in this case, be 
truly a dangerous thing. I am even disposed to recommend 
some degpree of the same caution to the most experienced ; since 
I think it may be laid down as an axiom, that in proportion as 
we consider odt diagnostics certain, ought we to be cautious 
not to misapply or misconcave them."" * 

T have hitherto made no mention of the instrument common* 
ly employed to convey to the ear the various phenomena of 
auscultation. This omission has been intentional on my part ; 
and my object in so doing, was to show that the stethoscope, 
although an useful auxiliary in the practice of this method of 
investigation, is by no means essential, either to the principle 
on which it is founded, or to its general application. In &ct 
all, or almost all, the signs fiirnished by auscultation, may be 
heard by the immediate application of the ear to the parietes 
of the chest ; and in this way two objections to the practice, 
which might have some weight, are removed,-— namely, the 
double of learning the prc^r use and application of the ste* 
thoscope, which is erroneously supposed to be difficult, and 
that of carrying habitually about the person an instrument of 
this size. But these inconsiderable advantages are more than 
counterbalanced by several inconveniences and disadvantages 
necessarily attending this mode of auscultation, which must 
effectually prevent the immediate application of the ear from 
ever being generally employed in preference to the stethoscope* 
Independently of the very obvious objections on the score of 
delicacy in females, and of cleanliness in the case of many of 
both sexes, (circumstances in themselves sufficient to prevent 
that habituid application of the ear to the thorax, by whidi 
alone the requisite skill and confidence in this practice can be 
acquired,) there are certain parts of the chest, such as the up- 
per part of the axilla, the angle formed by the clavicle and 
the head of the humerus, and the acromial region, especially 
in emaciated subjects, where* important signs frequently exists 
and where the immediate application of the ear is nearly, if 
not altogether, impossible. And even in those points where 
it is practicable, the sounds communicated through the extent 
of surface necessarily applied, and those caused by the friction 
of the hair, the ear, and parts of the head and face of the ob- 
server, upon the clothes or skin of the patient, either obscure 
and overpower, or materially interfere with the sounds pro- 
ceeding from that point of the chest directly beneath the ex- 
ternal meatus, the state of which it is his object to ascertain ; 
while the constrained and stooping posture, which he is fre- 

* Originol Cases, &a Preface, p. 23. 
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queatly obliged to assume, has the natural e£Pect of rendering 
the sense of hearing obtuse. The peculiar and distinctive 
character, moreover, of one or two of the more important signs 
appears to depend in some measure upon the transmission of 
the sound through the narrow tube of the stethoscope ; and 
this is either lost, or much changed, when they are heard by 
the naked ear. The habit, it may also be remarked, of apply- 
ing the stethoscope perpendicularly, and of retaining its ex- 
tremity in close apposition with tne chest during the move- 
ments of the parietes, so that no extraneous soimds are commu- 
nicated through it ; and that of applying the ear, so that the 
external meatus is at once brought exactly opposite the tube of 
the cylinder, are acquired in a very short time ; and, like other 
minute circumstances connected with the use of the instrument, 
more effectually by the practical experience of a few days, than 
by any written detail of the precautions to be observed. 

With the exception of the ivory or horn ear-piece, an addi- 
tion approved of by Laennec himself, which, by enlarging the 
diameter of the top of the cylinder, allows of a readier and 
closer adaptation of the ear, and, consequently, more complete- 
ly excludes all extraneous sounds, I am not aware that any 
very material improvement has been made in the construction 
of this instrument since it was first invented. Cedar, as a wood 
of moderate density, and a good conducting medium, is well 
suited for the purpose ; and that form of stethoscope delineated 
by Dr Williams, in his work already mentioned, is perhaps the 
best, as being at the same time simple, and constructed with 
some attention to the scientific principles of acoustics. That 
recommended by M. Piorry is of smaller dimensions, and 
lighter ; but I have not found that it possesses any other ad- 
vantages ; and it certainly has the disadvantage of being more 
easily injured and broken than those in common use. On this 
sulgect, I think it may be laid down as a general proposition, 
that, in the practice of auscultation, much more depends upon 
the patient and attentive, perhaps the naturally discriminative, 
ear of the observer, than upon the form of the instrument he 
employs. 

In regard to percussion, I may observe, that limited to indi- 
cating with more or less certainty the presence or absence, the 
increase or diminution of the natural resonance of the chest, 
the evidence it ftirnishes would only be applicable when taken 
alone to the case of a few organic lesions and alterations, and 
these chiefly in their more advanced stages ; its indications would 
be generally vague, equivocal, and liable to much fallacy. But 
it acquires great additional certainty and precision, by being 
combined with auscultation, and there are several important af- 
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fections, the accurate diaffnoscs of which are only established by 
comparing the evidence nimished by both these methods of in* 
vestigation. The more precise and minute indications of the 
one, tend to confirm or correct the more general and more un* 
certain indications of the other; and in this view, percussion, 
of which auscultation may be called the necessary as well as the 
natural complement, is a very valuable, if not an indispensable auxi- 
liary in the investigation of the physical signs of thoracic dis- 
ease. • 

I now come, as I proposed, in the last place, to consider the 
practical application of auscultation and percussion to the diag- 
nosis of the individual diseases of the chest. It id not my ob- 
ject, nor would my limits permit me, to enter minutely or at any 
ength upon this part of the subject. I must therefore refer 
those who may desire iuU details to the works I have already 
mentioned. But with a view to placing their claims to general 
attention on a better footing, by restricting within its true and 
proper limits the amount of advantage which we can reason- 
ably expect to result from their use, I shall point out very 
shortly what appears to me to be the most important, and the 
least equivocal diagnostic information we derive from the phy- 
sical signs in the investigation of the principal diseases of the 
lungs and pleura. These I shall take as nearly as possible in 
the order of their frequency. 

Catarrh or Bronchitis. — The sibilant^ sonorous^ and mueotis 
rdles with their varieties, as descri][)ed by Laennec, and as they 
accompany the different forms and stages of this disease, may 
be classed under the general title of catarrhal rAles.^ The two 
first of these physical signs are caused by the forcible passage 
of the air, during respiration, through bronchial ramifications 
unequally contracted m some part of their course by the partial 
inflammation and tumefaction of the mucous membrane. When 
this constriction of the air tubes takes place in some of the larger 
branches of the bronchia?, the sounds heard are deeper and 
graver than when it occurs in ramifications of smaller diameter, 

* PercusuoD has been lately improved and oonliderably extended In Its appUcAtioii 
by M. Piorry, Professcur agrig^ at the School of Medldne In Paris, who employs a 
small thin plate of trory placed on the part to be eiamined. By this simple expc* 
dient, and tlie common bom ear-piece of tlie stethoscope answers the purpose per- 
haps ^ually wcU, a clearer sound is elicited in many cases, and with greater ease 
both to the patient and the operator. If there be any who still distrust the indica- 
tions furnished within certain limits by percussion, I would beg to refer them to the 
experiments on the dead body, as well as the observations on the living, contained in 
the work of M. Pforry, *•* 8ur h Percussion MMIate.** Tb several of the expert* 
ments there detailed, I wts myaelf an ey t-witnasi, and can bear tcatimony to the ac* 
euracyand precision of the results. 

f This word is sufficiently expressive ; and as there is no equivalent term ID the 
Rnglisli language, the French term has been generally received and adopted in pre- 
ference to the less expressive Latin word Bhonchns, 
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vhere tbey are necessarily more acute. The tone and inten- 
sity of these kinds of catarrhal r&le, vary according to the situ- 
ation and degree of the morbid action existing in the bronchise, 
and they are generally observed more or less combined. As 
tbey are commonly audible from the very commencement of the 
disease, even before any cough or secretion from the mucous 
membrane has taken place, they may be considered as charac- 
teristic of the earlier stages of acute catarrh. As the disease 
advances, and as it assumes the chronic form, they either give 
place to, orare combined with the mucous rale, — a sound evident- 
ly caused by the passage of the air through the fluid mucus 
then secreted and accumulated in the bronchisu. This sign also 
varies in intensity according to the quantity and consistence of 
the mucous secretion, and the size of the bronchise in which it 
takes place. In the smallest ramifications it passes by insensi- 
ble gradations into the minute crepitating rale to be afterwards 
mentioned, and in the large branches it approaches to the ca- 
vemoud r&le of a tubercular excavation. The rattle in the throat 
of the moribund, audible at a considerable distance, and fami- 
liar to all» is merely the extreme degree of the mucous rale 
taking place in the larynx and trachea. This rale may be con- 
sidered as the characteristic physical sign of the later stages of 
the acute, or of the chronic form of catarrh. 

In all cases of simple catarrh, where the mucous membrane 
is alone affected, the natural resonance of the chest on percus- 
sion remains unchanged, while the respiratory murmur, where 
it is not obscured by these rales, is commonly diminished in in- 
tensity^ and is occasionally'completely suspended for a time over 
a portion of the chest. 

I am not aware that these catarrhal rales, as they common- 
ly occur, are liable to any material fallacy ; and therefore, T 
think we are justified in affirming that tney afford signs by 
which we may ascertain more readily and accurately than 
hitherto the seat, the extent, and the progress of pulmonary 
catarrh. 

The physical signs of idiopathic bronchitis are equally appli- 
cable to the catarrhal affections which accompany, and often 
cimstitute a great part of the danger in measles, small-pox, 
hooping-cough, croup, and asthma ; as well as of those which so 
frequently occur in the couirse of continued fever, and many 
dironic diseases; and the information thus obtained is the 
more important, as it may be laid down as a general principle, 
that the severity and danger of catarrh, whether idiopathic or 
symptomatic, is proportioned to the extent of one or both lungs 
affected. It may also be mentioned, that in such dangerous 
afiections as cynanche laryngea or trachealis, and oedema glot- 
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tidis, where impending suffocation sometimes renders the ope* 
ration of tracheotomy advisable, the presence or absence of these 
catarrhal r^es over the chest is a circumstance of peculiar im-> 
portance ; because in many of these cases the inflammatory 
action and its consequences are not confined to the larynx and 
trachea, but extend downwards into the bronchiae, even to their 
minute ramifications ; and the expediency, of performing the 
operation, as well as its chances of success, must depend mate- 
rially upon the healthy or morbid condition of the air passages 
below the part principally affected, which cannot, in these dis- 
eases, be ascertained with so much precision by any other 
means. * 

No reasonable doubt 'can be entertained, that in these last 
mentioned cases at least, the additional information afforded by 
auscultation bears directly upon an important practical point in 
their treatment. And if, as I have shortly endeavoured to 
show, this method of investigation leads to greater precision of 
diagnosis, and furnishes more accurate knowledge of the extent 
and progress of pulmonary catarrh, I should think that its in- 
fluence on the prognosis in this disease can scarcely be called 
in question. 

But although we derive information from the presence 
of these catarrhal r&les, which we may rely upon with some 
degree of confidence when the mucous membrane alone is 
the seat of the disease, yet we must not conclude from their ai- 
sence over the chest that the lungs are consequently healthy. 
Extensive disease, and even disorganization, as will appear 
from the sequel, may exist in the parenchymatous substance of 
the lungs, although no rale of any kind be audible, and in some 
of the diseases of the pleura, no sounds taking place within the 
lungs can be transmitted through the parietes of the thorax. 

Asthma and Emphysema of the Z.tin^.9.— These two affec* 
tions frequently exist together ; and, as they are generally com- 
bined with catarrh, this is perhaps the best place to consider 
their physical signs, although it may not perhaps be in the ex- 
act order of their frequency of occurrence. 

Laennec has described a variety of asthma unconnected with 
organic alteration of texture, in which the sound of the dilata- 
tion of the air-cells during respiration either remains perfect or 
becomes puerile ; that is to say, as loud and distinct in adults 
as it naturally is in children. This variety, however, is cer* 

* For further informstion on this point, see '* A case of Cynanche Laryagca and 
Bronchotomy" in the 28th volume, and an article on ^' Broncbotomy" in the 29th 
▼olume of the Edinbuigh Medical and Surgical Journal, by the late Dr William 
Cullen. 
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Uinly very rare, and, on that account, of minor importance. 
In the common spasmodic asthma connected with pulmonary 
emphysema, on the other hand, along with more or less of the 
catarrhal riles, the respiratory murmur is either very faint or 
wholly inaudible over a great part of the chest ; while the re- 
sonance or percussion over that portion either remain^ unalter- 
ed, or becomes pretematurally loud, and more or less tympani- 
tic When confined to one lunff, the comparison between the 
physical signs furnished by the healthy and the aifected side 
is generally quite decisive as to the existence of pulmonary 
emphysema. The only disease for which it might be mistaken, 
when confined to one side, and existing to a considerable degree, 
is pneumothorax. But from this it may easily be distinguished, 
either by the &int respiratory murmur still audible in many 
cases of emphysema, or by the slight catarrhal rales generally 
more or less heard over some part of the affected side. A pe- 
culiar dry crepitation described \>y Laennec under the name of 
Bale crepitant sec i grosses bulles^ and conveying the impres- 
sion of movement and friction between the pleura pulmonalis 
and costalis, is occasionally heard for a short time, and affords 
another diagnostic sign of this affection. It is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of that variety of emphysema, called, from its situa- 
tion, interlobular. ; but it is imnecessary to allude to it frirther, 
as the affection which gives rise to it is very transient and com- 
paratively unimportant. But as fluid effusion or empyema 
to a greater or less extent very generally goes along with pneu- 
mothorax, the co-existence of these affections furnishes other 
physical signs to be afterwards mentioned, which are so charac- 
teristic as completely to obviate the chance of confounding 
emphysema of the lungs with the presence of air in the cavity 
of the pleuria. When, as more commonly happens, both lungs 
are equally affected, and no comparison can therefore be insti- 
tuted between. the two sides of the chest, the physical signs 
alone arc perhaps less unequivocal as indicating the presence of 
emphysema ; but when taken along with the ordinary symptoms, 
and with the filling up of the intercostal spaces, and the degree 
of dilatation of the chest which often occurs, especially in the 
more severe cases, they generally enable us to determine with 
sufficient precision the degree and extent, as well as the pre- 
sence of a disease, of which we had previously no direct means 
of ascertaining the existence during life. 

I may here observe, without taking into account the light 
thus thrown on the pathology of many cases of asthma, that 
perhaps the most practically useftil and important application 
of the knowledge and insight afforded by the physical signs in 
emphysema of the lungs, is, that in a certain number of cases 
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of this disease, where the general and local symptoms very 
closely resemble those of confirmed phthisis, we are enabled to 
establish, with some certainty and precision, a diagnosis by 
which the ultimate prognosis in such cases is materially im- 
proved. This is a point to which I shall presently recur more 
fully. 

Phthisis Pulmonalis, — We have seen in the cases of ca- 
tarrh and emphysema, that the principal diagnostic signs fur- 
nished by auscultation and percussion are found to exist in the 
earlier stages, or even from the commencement of the disease, 
and the same remark is perhaps equally applicable to roost of 
the diseases of the lungs or pleura. But this, unfortunately, 
is not the case in regard to phthisis. Tubercles in the earlier 
stages of their course, and especially in their miliary form, may 
be developed in great numbers in the parenchyma of the lungs ; 
they may even have been to a certain extent softened and bro« 
ken down, and they may have given rise to the most unequivo* 
cal symptoms of phthisis without our being able to detect their 
existence with any degree of certainty, by means of ausculta- 
tion and percussion. And it has frequently happened that the 
disease has gone on to its fatal termination without having pre- 
sented any other physical signs than those which accompany 
simple and slight chronic catarrh. This has been chiefly ob^ 
served in those cases of extensive deposition of miliary tu- 
bercles, where the parenchymatous substance of the lungs in 
the instersticcs of the tubercles remains permeable to air, or 
becomes more or less emphysematous, and where the disease 
has proved fatal from the number of tubercles disseminated 
through the lungs, and before they have gone through their 
usual course. But even when they have coalesced, — when they 
have caused induration of portions of the lungs, — and when 
more or less of condensation has taken place in the pulmonary 
texture around them, the diminished resonance on percussion 
of that part of the chest where they are most frequently deve^ 
loped, and in greatest numbers, along with the diminished in- 
tensity of the respiratory murmur, its bronchial character, or 
its total absence over a greater or smaller extent of surface, are 
by no means unequivocal signs ; and, if taken by themselves, 
would be quite insufficient to indicate with any certainty the 
presence of tubercles in that portion of the lungs, as they oc- 
cur in many other cases where no tubercular deposition exists. 
It is only by their combination and comparison with the gene- 
ral concomitant symptoms, that tliey can acquire any value as 
diagnostic signs at this stage of the disease. We are, there- 
fore, justified in assuming that auscultation and percussion fiir- 
nish no certain indications of the existence of tubercles in the 
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lungs at that period of their course, vhen such knowledge might 
perhaps he attended with some practical advantage. But it 
would be both incorrect and unjust hence to conclude, that 
they can be of no use in establishing the diagnosis of phthisis. 
In the great majority of cases, they enable us sooner or later 
to determine with much more precision than we can ever hope 
to arrive at without their aid, the existence, the seat, the ex- 
tent, and the progress of tubercular disorganization and ulcera- 
tion in the lungs. It is by the physical signs which they af- 
ford alone that we can predicate the existence, the situation, 
and the extent of tubercular excavations ; and this they some- 
times enable us to do in patients, who have presented few or 
none of the usual symptoms of the disease. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, were we to trust exclusively to their in- 
dications without taking the concomitant symptoms into ac- 
connt, we should certainly expose ourselves to serious mistakes 
in regard to the existence or non-existence of phthisis. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these physical signs of tu- 
bercular excavations is that called pectoriloquismj from its pe- 
culiar character, and which may be aptly compared to the 
sound of the voice as heard through the stethoscope applied 
to the larynx or trachea. When it is very evident and per^ 
feet, this sign may be considered as pathognomonic of an ul- 
cerated cavity in the lungs, especially when combined with 
another sign heard during respiration, and characteristic of air 
entering with some force a cavity communicating with the bron* 
chig, and folrmed near the surface of the lungs, to which the 
name of cavermms respiration is well applied. These two 
signs are of course most evident and perfect when the excava- 
tion is of considerable size, and contains little or no fluid or 
softened tubercular matter. When it is partly filled with fluid 
contents, the cavernous respiration either alternates occasionally 
with^ or is replaced by a loud mucous r41e, which varies accor- 
ding to the quantity and quality of the contained liquid, but 
is evidently produced by the passage of the air through it into 
the excavation. When heard, like the two first mentioned 
signs, under the clavicle, in the axilla, or in the supra-spinal 
fiissa of the scapula, the parts of the chest which correspond to 
the upper lobe of the lung where, in nine cases out of ten, tu- 
bercular disorganization and ulceration are the most advanced 
and the most extensive, it can generally be distinguished from 
that mucous rale which has its seat entirely in the larger bron- 
chia^, and is also frequently heard in phthisis. It is, as it were, 
an exaggeration of the common mucous r^e taking place in the 
larger branches of the bronchia;, and has been well named the 
gurgling or cavernous rale. By itself, this sign is not alto- 
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gether to be relied upon, even when taking place in the upper 
lobes, because, in certain circumstances, and especially when 
the substance of the lung is much condensed, and has thus be- 
come a better conductor of sound, a mucous rale having its seat 
in the bronchia?, may resemble it so closely as to lead to the 
erroneous supposition, that a cavity exists in that part of the 
lung. On the other hand, the pectoriloquism and the caver- 
nous respiration appear to be most perfect, and acquire their 
g^atest intensity when the pulmonary texture around the ex- 
cavations has undergone considerable condensation and indura- 
tion, so that when combined with one or both of these, the ca- 
vernous rale may also be considered as a pathognomonic sign. 

But pectoriloquism is frequently either imperfect or doubt- 
ful ; and when induration of the parenchyma of the lungs from 
accumulation of tubercles, or hepatization from pneumonia, or 
condensation from other causes, has taken place to any consi- 
derable extent, the sound of the voice, as transmitted through 
the diseased part, like the loud mucous rfile in the larger bron- 
chiae, of^en acquires an unnatural intensity, which partakes more 
or less of the characters of true pectoriloquism, although, at 
the same time, no other sign of a tubercular excavation can be 
detected. To this resonance of the voice, which, however, is 
generally diffused over a larger surface than true pectorilo- 
quism, Laennec gave the appropriate name of bronchophony ; 
and it is an important sign as indicating, along with the bron- 
chial respiration and cough, that indurated and condensed state 
of the lung, in which it becomes a better conductor of sound. 
Imperfect or doubtful pectoriloquism, therefore, ought not to 
be relied upon, unless it shall be confirmed by the other signs, 
and particularly by the cough, which, from the full inspiration 
which precedes and follows it, not only renders the cavernous 
respiration and rale more distinct, but affords in itself another 
pathognomonic sign of tubercular excavations. Like pectori- 
loquism, the cavernous cough may be compared to the sound 
of coughing, as heard through the stethoscope applied to the 
larynx or trachea, and it is sometimes so loud as to produce a 
painful impression on the ear. 

In a few cases where the excavation is large, and only partly 
filled with very fluid matter, another sound is heard during re- 
spiration, or on speaking or coughing, to which, from its very 
peculiar character, scarcely admitting of description, Laennec 
gave the name of metallic or amphoric resonance. Like the 
other physical signs of tubercular excavations, it varies some- 
what in its character, according to the size, form, and situation 
of the cavities, — the thickness and disposition of their walls, — the 
number and connection of the bands which frequently traverse 
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them, — the mode in which they communicate with the bronchise, 
and the quantity and quality of the fluid they contain. But 
it may generally be considered characteristic of a vast excava- 
tion, formed near the surface of the lung ; and the only other 
occasion on which it is audible, is in the case to be afterwards 
mentioned of empyema and pneumothorax, connected with a 
fistulous communication into the bronchia?, where the conditions 
are nearly similar. 

It has been already mentioned, that when tubercles are de- 
posited in great numbers, and cause induration of a portion of 
the lungs, the resonance of that part of the chest on percussion 
is generaUy diminisbed ; and it may be now stated, that when 
a large excavation is formed it sometimes becomes tympanitic. 
But the physical signs furnished by percussion are not constant, 
and are always liable to fallacy. Much reliance, therefore, can- 
not be plac^ on their indications alone in the different stages 
of phthisis. As, however, tubercular disorganization and ulcer- 
ation seldom exist to the same extent in both lungs at the same 
time, the comparison of the signs furnished by auscultation and 
percussion, on both sides of the chest, furnishes important diag- 
nostic information, and ought therefore never to be neglected. 

The only material source of fallacy attending the combination 
of two or more of the physical signs of tubercular excavations, 
occurs in the case of that peculiar organic alteration of structure, 
first pointed out by Laennec under the name of dilatation of 
the bronchiiB, and which appears generally to be a consequence 
of long-continued chronic catarrh. When the dilatation is very 
considerable, and especially when it assumes the form of one or 
more cavities, the signs furnished by auscultation are very simi- 
lar to those indicating tubercular excavations, while the conco- 
mitant symptoms resemble more or less those of phthisis. But 
this affection is comparatively very rare to this extent at least ; 
and even when it does exist to a considerable degree, the pec- 
torOoquism is seldom so circumscribed as in phthisis, but gene- 
rally partakes more of the character of diffuse bronchophony. 
The sound of respiration also, and the loud mucous rale are 
more Gronchial and less distinctly cavernous. Dilatation of the 
bronchise, moreover, when it does take place, is generally found 
to affect the greater part of the lung, or at least not to be con- 
fined to the upper lobe ; while tubercular excavations, on the 
contrary, it is scarcely necessary to observe, occupy the gum- 
mit of the lungs in the great majority of cases. Peripneumonic 
abscesses, and gangrenous excavations in the lungs are the only 
other mordid conditions in which these physical signs exist. 
But ihese cases are excessively rare, and when they do occur, 
they very seldom take place in the upper lobes, and the conco- 
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mitaent symptoms are generally quite suffieient to distingnisb 
them from tne tubercular excavations of phthisis. 

It may be said, and I am by no means disposed to question 
the truth of the assertion, that all the knowledge thus acquired 
of the seat, the extent, and the progress of tubercular deposition 
and ulceration in the lungs, leads to no practical result of any 
consequence in the treatment of this destructive disease. But 
the same remark might be applied with equal justice to the in^ 
vestigation of the ordinary and functional symptoms, which have 
been carefully and minutely studied in all ages, with a view to 
an accurate knowledge of the disease, and hitherto with no better 
success in its treatment. Thelroportanca of ascertaining with 
some degree of certainty the presence of tubercles in the lungs, 
at any period of their course, cannot, I should think, be called 
in question. The general symptoms, however closely and ac 
curately they may be investigated, do not afford in the earlier 
stages more decisive evidence on this point than auscultation 
and percussion ; and it has sometimes happened that the phy* 
sical signs have revealed the existence of tubercular excavations, 
where the concomitant symptoms had not even led to a suspi- 
cion of the presence of tubercles in the lungs. At this period 
of the disease the evidence furnished by the ordinary symptoms 
can only amount to a probability, greater or less according to 
drcumstances ; and this probability will be either strengthened 
or weakened by the addition of the evidence drawn from auscul* 
tatioB and percussion. In the more advanced stages again, we 
have seen that the evidence of the physical signs is more posi- 
tive and unequivocal in a great majority of cases, than that of 
the concomitant symptoms. 

But the absence of these indications is sometimes of equal 
or even of greater importance than their presence ; and it fre* 
quently happens in the case of persons supposed to be in a very 
advanced stage of phthisis from the state of the general symp. 
toms, that we are enabled to say with some degree of con& 
dence, either that tubercles do not exist in great numbers, or at 
least that they have not caused induration or ulceration of the 
lungs to any appreciable extent. I have already alluded shortly 
to the practical importance of the indications furnished by aus* 
cultation and percussion, in those cases of asthma and emphy. 
sema in which all the concomitant symptoms very closely re- 
semble those of phthisis ; and I shall now endeavour to show 
the importance of their negative as well as their positive evi- 
dence in such circumstances, and to point out to what extent 
they may modify the diagnosis, and improve the prognosis in 
those cases of asthma with emphysema or oatarrh, which as- 
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same so exactly the form and general cbaracters of confinned 
phthisis. 

It appears to me that this subject will be best illustrated by 
giving, in a few words, the essential particulars of one or two 
cases bearing directly upcm the point. These are by no means 
solitary instances, and I only prefer them because they happen 
to be fresh in my recollection. 

John Perry, set. 27, formerly a soldier for some years, had 
been seen, before his admission into the Royal Infirmary under 
my charge on the 17th of January 1880, by Dr Alison, who, 
fr(Mn the history of his complaints, and the state of his general 
symptoms at that time, considered it a case of confirmed phthisis, 
and on that account advised him to enter the hospitaL On his 
admission, he presented the usual symptoms of the more ad- 
vanced stages of phthisis. He had frequent cough, excited by a 
sense of irritation referred to the larynx ; copious muco-puriform 
expectoration ; sense of constriction without pain in the chest ; 
respiration accelerated; pulse 120, and small; night sweats; 
deUlity and emaciation. He reported that he had been subject 
to cough with expectoration and shortness of breath, during 
the winter season for six or seven years previously, but that he 
had never experienced so severe an attack as the present, and 
that he had suffered two severe attacks of pain in both sides of 
the chest, one about a year, the other four years before admi^ 
aon. The only symptoms of phthisis awanting in this case, it 
may be observed, were the appearance of blood in the expecto- 
ration, which he said he had never remarked, and diarrhoea ; 
but neither of these is by any means a constant symptom of the 



On examination, I found that the sound on percussion was 
good over all parts of the chest, and even louder than natural 
in some places, while the respiratory murmur at the same time 
was every where exceedingly faint, and accompanied by slight 
catarrhal r&les. No physical signs of tubercular induration or 
ulceration oould be detected under the clavicles or in any other 
point. From this unexpected result of the investigation of the 
physical signs, I was immediately led to alter the diagnosis 
which I had previously been inclined to adopt. And by ascer- 
taining the presence of very extensive emphysema and catarrh 
of both lungs, along with the absence of any signs of tuberco- 
lar excavations, I was enabled to ex}dain the symptoms satis- 
fiurtorily, and in a way which permitted of a much more favour- 
able prognosis, and even led me in some degree to modify the 
treatment* 

The event has certainly so far confirmed the view of the case I 
was thus induced to adopt. He remained under treatment in the 
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hospitalfromthe 19thof January tothe 15th of February. During 
ibis period the symptoms ^adually declined, and the catarrhid 
r&les disappeared ; and at the time of his dismissal, (lis cough and 
expectoration were much diminished ; his respiration nearly na- 
tural, but easily accelerated ; his pulse still rather frequent, 
and easily excited ; his appetite good ; and his strength improv- 
ed. The respiratory murmur continued still very faint over 
the whole chest, while the sound on percussion was natural. I 
saw this man about ^o months afterwards, and examined him 
carelully. The respiratory murmur and the sound on percus- 
sion over every part of the chest remained as at the time he left 
the hospital. He had still some cough, and was subject to asthma- 
tic paroxysms, and his respiration and pulse appeafed to be 
halntually rather frequent. But he had gained flesh consider- 
ably, and he was able to pursue his occupation as a hawker of 
tea through the country, without suiTering much fatigue. 

Now I do not mean to assert that there are no tubercles in 
this man''s lungs. I would only observe, that if the symptoms 
in this case had proceeded from a deposition of tubercles so 
general and extensive as to cause the very marked diminution in 
the intensity of the respiratory murmur which existed over the 
whole of both lungs, it is scarcely possible to conceive that the 
symptoms of an advanced stage of phthisis, under which this 
man laboured at the time of his admission into the hospital, 
should have abated so much as they certainly did, when he 
gained flesh and was able to resume his former occupation. And 
besides, the presence of tubercles in their miliary form to such 
an extent as to have produced this diminution in the respiratory 
murmur, would also nave caused a diminution in the resonance 
of the chest on percussion ; whereas we know that it was every 
where good, and even in some places slightly tympanitic. 

The second case is that of Ann Mackenzie, set. S8, and mar- 
ried, who was admitted into the clinical ward of the Royal In- 
firmary, under the care of Dr Graham, on the 8th of December 
1829' This woman had been also seen by Dr Alison before 
her admission, and he considered her decidedly phthisical at 
that time. She reported that she had been subject to pectoral 
complaints for some years, and that about a year before her ad- 
mission, she had taken measles in a severe form. At the time 
of her admission, she had constant pain in the left side of the 
chest, preventing her from lying on that side, and increased on 
ftill inspiration. She had frequent short cough ; muco-puriform 
expectoration, occasionally streaked with blood ; dyspnoea, with 
occasional fits of palpitation ; irregular flushings of face ; pulse 
above 100; ni^ht sweats; a^gravationofall the symptoms in the 
evening ; debility and emaciation. She had, besides, some dyfr- 
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peptic and hyfiterical symptoms ; and she stated that she had 
been aflPected with amenorrhoea for -sixteen months, but that 
at the menstrual period, her expectoration became more deeply 
tinged with blood. 

Some time after her admission, I examined this 'woman, who 
was still supposed to be phthisical, at the request of Dr Graham 
and Dr Duncan, to whose charge she was at that time transfer- 
red. The left side, in which she had complained of pain at the 
time of her admission, appeared somewhift contracted, and was 
rather less elevated during inspiration than the other side — signs 
apparently of a former pleurisy, of which there remained no other 
symptoms, excepting perhaps that the action of the heart was 
more diffused and somewhat louder than natural ; and that 
the respiratory murmur in some points laterally and posteriorly 
on that side was somewhat fainter than on the other. Under 
the clavicles, and in the upper parts of both lungs, as well 
as over the whole of the right side, it was quite natural and 
unaccompanied by any rale. The sound. on percussion of the 
chest was also natural. No signs indicating the presence of tu- 
bercles or tubercular ulceration, could be detected under the 
clavicles, or over any part of the chest. 

From the evidence thus obtained, I had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that no tubercular excavations existed in the lungs of this 
w(Mnan ; and that I thought it very doubtful if any considerable 
number of tubercles were at that time present in her lungs. The 
event in this case, also, has hitherto confirmed the more favour- 
able prognosis, that resulted from the opinion I then hazarded. 
Daring her residence in the hospital, the p^in, cough, expec- 
toration, and other phthisical symptoms gradually abated ; and 
when she left the In6nnaryin February 1830, although she still 
sufiercd from dyspeptic complaints, and remained emaciated, the 
phthisical symptoms had entirely disappeared. 

I saw this woman upwards of two months after her dismissal 
along with Dr Alison, and found that she had experienced no 
return of the phthisical symptoms, althgugh she had occasional 
fits of asthma, especially towards morning. The respiratory 
murmur was perfectly heard over every part of both s^des of the 
chest, with the exception of a portion of the lowest part of the 
left side, where it was only well heard on full inspiration, and 
where the sound on percussion over a small space was dull. 
These signs probably depend upon a degree of condensation of 
the corresponding portion of that lung, or perhaps upon effusion 
of lymph on its surface, consequent upon the former pleurisy, 
as that side still remains somewhat contracted. Her respiration 
and pulse were of natural frequency ; her catamenia had lately 
reappeared ; her general health was much improved ; and she 
bad gained flesh. 
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This, which I would have called at the time of her admis- 
non a case of asthma and catarrh, probably connected with 
araenorrhoea, differs eonsiderably from the first, and especially 
in regard to the state of the respiratory murmur. The dimi- 
nished intensity of the sound in the one case indicates the pre^ 
sence of emphysema, while in the other its perfect character pre- 
cludes the idea of emphysema in the lungs to any extent, and 
would rather lead to the supposition, that it may be one of those 
cases described by Dsennec under the name of Asthma with 
puerile respiration. I will not assert in this case any more than 
m the first, — that there are no miliary tubercles in the lungs of 
this woman ; and it is very possible, although none may exist 
at present, that, from her asthmatic tendency, they may be 
hereafter developed there, and give rise to the unequivocal signs 
of phthisis. But I think I am justified in affirming, that they cer- 
tainly do not exist in great numbers ; and that, from the state 
of her general health, and the character of the respiratory mur- 
mur, there is a strong probability at least, that at present no 
tubercular deposition exists in her lungs. 

These two may probably bring to the recollection of those 
who have had a good deal of experience in diseases of the lungs, 
other cases where similar unexpected, and perhaps still more 
complete recoveries from a train of symptoms indicating 
phthisis in its advanced stages have taken place, and which 
may perhaps admit of the same satisfactory explanation. 

I may here mention the principal circumstances of a some- 
what similar case, in which the accuracy of the diagnosis, which 
had been thus modified, was subsequently confirmed by examina- 
tion after death. Mary Carmichael, set. S5, was admitted into 
the clinical ward of the Royal Infirmary, on the 3d of Novem- 
ber 18S7, under the care of Dr Alison. Her chief symptoms 
at that time were pain of left side, increased on coughing or 
full inspiration ; frequent cough and dyspnoea, with copious ex- 
pectoration, at first of a grayish colour, afterwards more yellow, 
oi>aque, and puriform ; diarrhoea, with occasional pain of abdo- 
men ; pulse above 120, small and feeble ; heat as high as 108^» 
with other febrile symptoms ; countenance pallid ; cedema of 
the lower extremities ; great debility and emaciation. She re- 
ported that the catamenia had not appeared for four years; 
that about a year before she had haemop^sis ; that the diarrhoea 
had commenced with rigors about three weeks before her admis- 
sion ; but that she had become gradually weaker and more ema« 
ciated ever since she had been affected with amenorrhoea. 

This train of symptoms was sufficient to excite a strong sus- 
picion of confirmed phthisis, and accordingly, she was at that 
time supposed to be decidedly phthisical. During her residence 
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in the hospital I examined the state of her chest several 
times. The left side over the middle, and lower parts of 
which the sound on percussion was dull, was less elevated dur- 
ing inspiration than the right, while the subcrepitating and 
mucous r&les with bronchophony and bronchial cough, all in- 
dicative of condensation of the pulmonary substance, and eflHi- 
sion into the smaller bronchial ramifications, were heard poste- 
riorly on that side. But no physical signs of the presence of 
tubercles in any part of their course could be detected under 
the clavicles, where, as well as over the whole of the right side, 
the respiratory murmur was pretty natural. I'his of course 
led to a material alteration of the diagnosis, and a somewhat 
more favourable prognosis. These physical signs underwent a 
partial change after some time. The motion of the left side 
remained imperfect, and the sound on percussion of the lower 
part was duller than over the right ; but the respiratory mur- 
mur was better heard, although accompanied for a time by a 
loud dry crepitating r&Ie, and a fremitus conveying the sensa- 
tion of friction, felt during inspiration on the application of the 
hand, and indicating the existence of pulmonary or interlobular 
emphysema. The general symptoms also underwent a consi- 
derable change, and became complicated with those of an orga- 
nic affection of the brain. The pain of side soon abated under 
the antiphlogistic treatment, but the cough and dyspncBa, fre- 
quently coming on in violent paroxysms, continued for a long 
time unabated, with copious expectoration, which, however, lat- 
terly lost the puriform character it at one time possessed. The 
diarrhoea proved very intractable ; the debility and emaciation 
were extreme; and she had occasional epileptic fits, and tran- 
sient attacks of diiBcult articulation. 

During a residence of upwards of five months in the hospital, 
however, these urgent symptoms graduaUy declined, and at the 
time of her dismissal on the 25th of April 18S8, she was free 
from cough or dyspnoea; and, although still emaciated, the 
diarrhoea had abated ; the pulse had become nearly natural, 
and her appetite was good. The difference in the movement 
of the two sides on inspiration was still evident, but the respi- 
ratory murmur continued to be better heard posteriorly on the 
affected side. 

This womau was again admitted under the care of my col- 
league, Dr Christison, on the 4th of August 1829, labouring 
under her former pectoral symptoms, and her expectoration was 
now tinged with blood. She had also considerable anasarca and 
ascites, with scanty urine of low specific gravity and highly al- 
buminous. During the time she was under the charge of Dr 
Chri&tison, her pectoral symptoms continued nearly as formerly, 
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and were latterly accompanied with vomiting and diarrhoea. 
She had one distinct epileptic fit, and when she was transferred 
to my charge on the 4th of September, two or three daya be- 
fore her death, her articulation was very slow, and her faculties 
seemed impaired. She was in the last stage of debility and 
emaciation, which prevented an accurate examination of the 
chest 

On examination after death, organic disease of the brain, and 
the usual alteration of structure in the kidneys where the urine 
has been coagulable, were both found to exist. There was 
considerable condensation, as if from former pleurisy, and even 
partial hepatization of the lower lobe of the left lung, and there 
was also some partial condensation of the right lung ; but after 
minute and careful examination, I could not discover any traces 
of tubercles or tubercular deposition in any form. 

From such cases as these, and they are by no means rare, and 
from what has been already stated, I think we may be justified 
in coming to the general conclusion, that auscultation and per- 
cussion do furnish some practically important diagnostic signs, 
by which the prognosis is materially influenced, both in genuine 
phthisis pulmonalis and in those affections of the lungs which 
resemble phthisis so closely in their general symptoms and cha- 
racters, that the ordinary mode of investigation is frequently 
quite inadequate to distinguish them from this fatal disease* 

My limits will only permit me barely to allude to the other 
diseases of the chest in which auscultation and percussion may 
be employed with advantage ; and this is the less necessary, as 
what has been stated in regard to catarrh, asthma with emphy- 
sema, and phthisis, may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
general utility of these methods of investigation, and nearly all 
the physical signs which they furnish have been mentioned 
and described in reference to these diseases. 

In Pleurisy with fluid effusion, in addition to the dull sound 
on percussion of the affected side, the bronchial respiration in 
the commencement, and the total absence of respiratory mur- 
mur in the more advanced stages, a peculiar modification of 
bronchophony, in which the tone of the voice becomes shrill 
and tremulous, is occasionally heard through the aflected side, 
and principally towards the angle of the scapula. It has been 
called by Laennec JEgophonyy from its supposed resemblance 
to the bleating of a goat. But it can only take place when the 
effusion is moderate, generally in the commencement and in the 
decline of the disease, and it is very transient ; and although 
very characteristic when pure and well marked, it is compa- 
ratively rare, and passes by such insensible gradations into 
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bronchophony, that we cannot generally place much reliance 
upon it as a diagnostic sign. The physical signs of simjde 
empyema and of bydrothorax are of course the same as those 
of pleurisy. 

In Empyema with JPneumothorcuv, the metallic or the am^ 
photic resonance already mentioned, heard during respiration, 
or upon coughing or speaking, is quite pathognomonic of 
a fistulous communication between the cavity of the pleura and 
the bronchiie, whether this may have been the consequence of 
ulceration proceeding inwards from the pleura, or of a tubercu- 
lar excavation extending outwards. A knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a fistulous communication is the more important, as it 
bears directly upon a practical point, such cases being the least 
&vourable for the operation of paracentesis, l^his is so well 
understood, that I scarcely think that any surgeon would now 
haaard this opi^ration on his own responsibility without a pre- 
vious investigation of the physical signs ; and to show that the 
case is by no means so rare as has been generally suj^osed, I 
may mention that three instances have lately occurred in the 
wards of the Royal Infirmary within as many months, in all of 
which the three morbid conditions of the disease, pneumothorax, 
empyema, and fistulous communication with the bronchia?, 
were predicated during life. The dull sound on percussion of 
those parts of the affected side which are most depending, and 
the tympanitic sound on percussion with absence of the respira- 
tory murmur in those which are highest, according to the pos- 
ture assumed by the patient, are quite pathognomonic of em- 
pyema and pneumothorax, and entirely supersede the neces- 
sity of employing the sticcussio Hippocratica as a diagnostic 
sign. 

Pneumonia is a much rarer disease, even among the lower 
orders who are most exposed to its exciting causes, than is com- 
monly supposed, and on this account I have deferred till now 
any notice of its physical signs. Of these by far the most im- 
portant and characteristic is the crepitating rdlef so called from 
the sense of minute crepitation which it conveys, and which is 
aptly compared to the sound produced by pressing a portion of 
healthy, or still better, of oedematous lung gently between the 
fingers. It evidently takes place in the smallest ramifications 
of the bronchise and the air-cells, and appears to be caused by 
the passage of many very minute air-bubbles through the viscid 
mucus, commonly tinged with blood, which is secreted there 
and generally considered characteristic of pneumonia. The 
crepitating r&Ie passes by insensible gradations into what is cal- 
led the subcrepitating, and from that into the mucous r&le, and 
the three varieties are frequently heard at the same time. 
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More or less of the crepitating rfile generally accompanies th^^ 
earlier stages of well-marked pneumonia; as the disease ad* 
vances it generally passes into the others, which have their seat 
in rami6cation6 somewhat larger ; and when condensation or 
hepatization has taken place, which is known by the absence of 
the natural respiratory murmur, with the presence of broncho- 
phony, bronchial respiration, and bronchial cough, it is no longer 
heard. But, besides that this sign is often of short duration, 
it cannot be altogether relied upon as in itself indicating pneu- 
monia, even in the earliest stages, because it also occurs as a 
sign of oedema of the lungs, and in that peculiar affection, con- 
sisting in circumscribed condensation and induration of portions 
of the lungs, from partial effusions of blood, and described by 
Laenncc under the name of pulmonary apoplexy. * 

I have thus endeavoured to point out, without exagge- 
ration and without prejudice, the claims of auscultation and 
percussion to general attention, and the amount of advantage 
we can reasonably expect to derive from their use in the inves- 
tigation of the diseases of the lungs and pleura. I feel pretty 
confident that I have not overrated their general utility, and if 
it shall appear to any that full justice has not been done to their 
merits and importance, I can only say in the words of M. Andral : 
»->" Certes, il est loin de notre pens^ de vouloir d^precier la 
m^thode de Tauscultation, Tune des plus belles et des plus in- 
genieuses decouvcrtes qui aient et^ faites en mddecine depuia 
longtemps. Nous cherchons au contraire k la rendre plus utile, 
et d^une application plus pratique, en n^en exag^ant pas lea 
avantages, et en indiquant avec precision ce qu'on peut en at- 
tendre.^ f 

And in regard to the influence which these additional means 
of investigation have exerted, or may hereaf^r exert, upon the 
ultimate object of all our knowledge of disease, although we 
cannot go so fiir as to say with Hippocrates, ** Medicus, siqui- 
dem suffecerit ad cognoscendum, suffidet etiam ad sanandum C 
yet I think we may conclude with the rationalists, '* Quern 
morborum origo et primordia fefellerunt, is minus recte curam 
sttsdpit^ 



* In the foregoing pages I have avoided all allusion to auscultation as applied to 
the investigation of the diseases of the heart and great vessels — not because it does not 
afibvd new and perhaps important information in these affections, but because the 
Indications furnished by auscultation alone have not, as Laennec has himself observ- 
ed, been found as yet invariably connected with any one organic lesion or morbid 
condition of these parts, and have been frequently found to exist whero no organic 
disease has been detected ; and therefore the evidence which it furnishes in these 
cases cannot be considered as partaking of the same positive character as tliat which 
we derive from this mode of investigation in the other diseases of the chest 
• f Clinique MMicale, Tom. iii. p. 5(12. 
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Art, III. — On the Efficacy of Mercurial FurgoHves in 
Purpura, whether Simple or Hemorrhagic; and on the 
circumstances which justify Blood-letting in these Diseases. 
jBy William Harty, M. D. Physician to the King^s Hos- 
piud, and. to the Prisons of Dublin. 

iVJlY attention had been painfully drawn to this singular 
disease at an early period ot my medical career, by the fatal 
termination of the first case of that affection which had fallen 
under my care. The Meath Street Dispensary, to which I was 
attached for four years, supplied me with frequent opportuni- 
ties for subsequent observation, and with ample compensation 
for the painful result of my first essay, in the uniform success 
which, as yet at least, has attended all my succeeding efforts. 
In the reports of that institution for the year 1807, (published 
in the Fifth Number of the Dublin Medical and Physical Es- 
says,) I mentioned that fatal case ; and then, for the first time, 
announced the success which attended a still more unpromising 
instance of the disease, when treated by SLfree ttse of purgatives. 
In a subsequent report, published-in the sixth and last number of 
those Essays for June 1808, I detailed two additional cases, 
in which the exhibition of calomel and jalap proved speedily 
successful ; and when my friend Dr Bateman was preparing for 
publication bis Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, I furnished 
him with a short account of my experience of the purgative 
plan in purpura, which account he published in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal for April 1813. * At that pe- 
riod I had not met with any instance of the disease which re- 
quired or would justify blood-letting in any shape, more espe- 
cially as I found purgatives of calomel and jalap, given for 
;9everal successive days, fully adequate to the removal of the 

* I am not avare, that preTioualy to this date purgatives had ever been express* 
If employed as a means of subduing this disease. A tonic or antiscorbutic plan of 
treatment had been generally relied on, until Dr Parry in 1809 strongly enforced 
the oecessity and advantage of venesection in certain cases. Prom an observation of 
Buneritts, indeed, it woufi appear that Strack proposed strong cathartics as a proper 
remedy for the disease, oo a supposition that it originated from vitiated bile in the 
prinue piff, and from a tenacious mucus adhering to the intestines. It was a mere 
suggestion, then, neither approved of nor acted on, though subsequent events have 
proved the propriety of thie practice, if not the correctness of the opinion. Aftet 
the publication of 1813, testimonies poured in from various quarters of the efficacy 
of toe plan I had recommended, tliough in many instances without any reference 
to the source whence tlie recommendation came. Prom Dr Bateman, to whom the 
intimation was first made, I received ample justice ; and to Mr Plumbe I must ex- 
press my acksowkdgmcnu for the flattering terms in wliich he refers to the details 
with which I had furnished Dr Bateman. 
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complaint, without the aid of any other remedy. At that pe- 
riod, too, my opinion was, that the efficacy of these medicines 
depended solely on their purgative operation, the improvement 
of the patient being in general so evident and immediate after 
each exhibition. My impression on that account was, that 
other active purgatives, without the mercurial, might be equal- 
ly efficient, though I was reluctant, for the sake of the experi- 
ment, to desert a formula I had found so successful in a dis- 
ease at times so dangerous, or at least so alarming. Subse- 
quent experience has led me to'doubt the correctness of this 
impression, and to believe that the mercurial influence' of the 
formula I had adopted was not inoperative in contributing to 
a rapid convalescence. Notwithstanding the success which 
had so uniformly attended my pui|;ative plan of treatment, I 
entertained too great a respect for Dr Parry^s authority, to 
doubt that there were cases of this disease of an inflammatory 
character, demanding, in some instances, the free use of the 
lancet. I was therefore anxiously on the watch for a case of 
the kind, being determined to treat it accordingly. Three 
cases of this description have since fallen under my observa- 
tion ; and I now propose to detail these, and such other cases 
as either demanded some modification of the plan of treatment 
I had previously pursued, or are calculated to furnish useful de- 
ductions. 

Since the publication of Dr Parry's Cases of Purpura in 
1609, and of mine in 1813, the former successfully combated 
by venesection, the latter by pui^atives, the disease has at- 
tracted very general notice, and the periodical journals aboond 
with histories highly interesting and instructive. As this dis- 
ease, however, presents itself under every variety of form, de- 
gree, duration, and danger, some cases being so trivial as 
scarcely to require the aid of medicine, whilst others demand 
the greatest decision and foresight, and every help that skill 
can supply, it is not only desirable but necessary, to bring 
together the scattered facts on record, and endeavour, after a 
strict analysis and comparison, to ascertain whether they fur- 
nish satisfactory data for distinguishing the several forms of the 
disease, and for fixing their distinctive characters, causes, and 
mode of treatment. I further propose, therefore, to make such 
an attempt, and to lay the foundation at least for a successful 
superstructure by abler hands. 

But before I commence the execution of this task, I must 
first submit the details of a few remarkable cases, in illustra- 
tion both of the different forms under which the disease pre- 
sents itself, and of the modified treatment which each required. 
The^r«^ case furnishes a good example of the acute and febrile 

4 
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fonn of purpura hemorrhagica, and of the striking efficacy of 
mercurial purgatives, in bringing it to a rapid crisis, without 
the aid or intervention of any other remedy whatsoever. The 
second is a remarkable specimen of chronic purpura, connected 
with hepatic disease ; and the third evinces the combined effi- 
cacy of purgatives and blood-letting, in a form of purpura dif- 
fering in several respects from both. The first occurred about 
a year after I had communicated with Dr Bateman. On the 
second I was constilted by letter about the same period ; and 
with the particulars of the third I was furnished by my valued 
fiiend, Dr Morgan, physician to the Whitworth Hospital, who 
honoured me by the request that I would attend the case with 
him. 

Case I. — Miss F , 13 years of age, of sallow complexion, 
and not of a robust frame, lately convalescent from tedious chin- 
cough, complained while at school of pain in the belly, accompa- 
nied by a ravenous desire for food. On returning home, she ate 
heartily, and after a time the pain subsided. During the night 
she slept well, though she occasionally complained of an itching 
sensation over the whole of her body.* It was remarked that she 
had a cold and clammy sweat, the smell of which, as well as of 
her breath, was very offensive. She arose in the morning with- 
out complaint of any kind, but her friends were surprised and 
alarmed at the extraordinary appearance she presented, the face 
and body being covered with petechife and blotches of various 
sise and colour. The urine was of a dark-red colour, and the 
bowels costive ; in other respects she felt perfectly well, without 
headach, pain, or lassitude ; her appetite was good, her spirits 
cheerful, and she had no feehng of illness. I visited her the 
day after^ and found her in the act of eating a hearty dinner. 
The petechiae and blotches covered the face, body, and extre* 
mities so extensively, as scarcely to leave a portion of the natu- 
ral skin visible ; the tongue and fauces, as far as could be dis- 
cerned, were covered with similar maculae, all of a dark purple 
hue, inclining to black ; and on the scalp, at the roots of the 
hair, several were eminent above the surface, forming dark pur- 
ple hemispheres of the size of half a pea.-f- The pulse was 1 00, 
hard, and somewhat wiry ; the bowels costive ; the belly tense, 
but free from pain ; the urine high-coloured, and tinged with 
blood ; the tongue clean ; the heat of skin natural. Animal food 



* Dr Bateman itates that *^ no itching or other sensation attends the petechiee.'* 
f Dr BateiDdin states, that in the few cases in which this elevation of the cuticle 
inio a sort of veude cootainiag black blood occurs, it more frequently happens on 
the tongue, gums, palate, and inside of the cheeks, where the cuticle is extremely 
thin. In this instance the case was reversed, as Che elevation occurred where the cu» 
tide was thickest. 
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was interdicted, and 8 grains of calomel, with 20 of rhubarb, or* 
dered with an enema* By these means the bowels were freely 
opened, the faeces being black, and of a thick viscid consistence, 
streaked with blood, and highly offensive. On the following day 
(Ist March 1814,) she had passed no urine, but in its place 
about a pint of florid blood, (which had partly coagulated,) de- 
void of all urinous smell. Her sputa were tinged with blood, and 
from the centre of some of the macules a small quantity of blood 
had exuded. On each side of the nose, and under the inner 
angle of the eye, there was extensive ecchymosis, as if produced 
by a blow. There was a similar ecchymosis under the knee, and 
the skin over the glutei muscles became black from the pressure 
of sitting. A large black tumour had also appeared on the scalp, 
near the sagittal suture. The pulse was 1 40, not full, but hard ; 
the skin hot ; thirst considerable ; and the tongue foul ; the ap- 
petite, however, was good, and the sleep undisturbed. 

Having at this time every confidence in mercurial purgatives, 
I was determined to employ no other means unless they should 
appear to fail, and therefore merely directed 8 grains of calo- 
mel, 6 of rhubarb, and 4 of scammony, to be followed by an in- 
fusion of senna and salts. These means produced three copious 
stools, the second being more natural in appearance, and less 
mixed with blood ; the last very dark and fetid ; the urine less 
bloody, and of very offensive smell. She had epistaxis in the 
morning of the second, and the head felt ^* light and dissy ;^ 
the maculae, particularly on the forepart of the neck, had in- 
creased in number and size ; 'those on the tongue and fauces 
had subsided ; ecchymosis was visible on various parts of the 
body, and blood continued to ooze from the centre of the ma- 
culae, staining her linen ; the sensation of itching had increased ; 
the pulse was 130, more feeble ; her appetite had declined ; she 
complained of much lassitude, and had been obliged to lie down 
during the course of the day. The same medicines were repeat-^ 
ed. — On the 8d March she had one copious motion, dark-colour- 
ed, but more natural and consistent ; the urine was turbid, and 
depositing a dark sediment, but unmixed ivith blood. Haema- 
torrhoea has altogether ceased ; the ecchymoses have almost dis- 
appeared, as well as the maculae on the tongue and fauces ; 
those on the body are little altered in number or colour ; the 
pulse 15U), and stronger ; no languor or complaint of any kind. 
The same medicines were repeated this day. On the 4th 
March, the faeces were natural ; the urine transparent, but de- 
positing a lateritious sediment; maculae fading fast; pulse ISO, 
firm, and strong; belly still hard; tongue clean ; and appetite 
good ; complains of a bitter or bad taste in her moutli. The 
same medicines repeated* — On the 5th March, the faeces and 
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urine were quite natiiral^ and tlie petechias were^carcely dis- 
cernible ; complains of sore mouth, with some ptyalism. Me- 
didnes discontinued. A warm bath ordered, from the use of 
which, every second day, she derived much pleasure and bene- 
fit ; and in a few days there was not the slightest trace of disease 
to be discerned. Skin and complexion clear ; pulse 80. 

The Rev. Robert Walsh, (then curate of Finglas, af« 
terwards chaplain to the English embassy at Constantinople^ 
and author of an interesting journal from thence to England,) 
anxiously watched this case during its whole progress, which 
he regularly noted. The statement now given is taken from 
his notes, and I must add, that he was the first to notice a re- 
markable diffisrence between the pulse of the right and left arm 
in this patient, that of the former being much more feeble and 
irregular throughout the whole course of the disease, and in 
itself calculated to deceive and alarm the medical attendant, 
whose attention might chance to be confined to that wrist only. 

The whole duration of this case was eight days, during the 
last five of which the patient was under medical treatment. 
Can reasonable doubt be entertained that its rapid and favour- 
able termination is fairly attributable to the treatment ? It is 
true that the disease, though sometimes fatal, has yielded under 
modes of treatment altogether difierent, and it is equally true 
that the disease itself differs much in character, cause, and du- 
ration. Yet let reference be made to the many cases on record, 
managed on different principles, and we shall find results far 
less rapid and satisfactory. We shall find that the duration of 
the disease often exceeded a month, and that the efiicacy of the 
remedial means employed was in general very problematical.* 



r, in hif ExerdtaCio Med. de Scorbuto, records twelve teTeral eaaec u 
of tbat disease. Prom his description, however, it distinctlj appears that of these 
twelve cases four were purpura hasmorrhagica, and three purpura simplex ; the five 
remaining cases, thr^e of which ended fatally, appear to roe to have been neither 
purpura nor scurvy, though amongst the ancient physicians they might well pass for 
the latter mott comprehensive disease. The three cases of purpura simplex termi- 
Dated favourably, one of them by venesection, under circumstances I shall hereafter 
notioeu Of the four cases of purpura hemorrhagica, three were fataL The fourth 
bean a very close resemblance to the case 1 have just detailed, and, a« a specimen of 
the identity of the disease more than 150 years since, I subjoin a few particulars. 
^ Puer sex annos natus, subito nigro-purpureis maculis per unWersum corpus affec- 
tos est ; de capitis dobre leviter tantum querens, foras toto eo die ludebat ; naribus 
tamen paululam sanguine stillantibus, omnino non febridtabat et cibum pro more 
avid^ appetebat ; ejus parentes insolitas maculas mirabantur; media nocte sanguis e 
naribus copiose profluebat, eundemque adeo grumosum e ventriculo vomebat. Ma- 
cuSsB in kbiis eC lingua, item per ejus femora longs et lat«, velut ex verberibut 
vibiett ; pulsus rams et debilis, urine succinea et qualia sanorum, nulla sitis. Ad 
fluxum sanguinis oomprimendura plurima frustra adhiblta sunt ; ven& autem brachii 
inaak, is prdtinus in deliquinm, vix oiss. sanguinis effusa, lapsus, et sanguis e nari- 
bus per se prottDus oompressus est. Sudore frigido madebat et delinvit** Diaca- 
dium et antiscorbuties were administered, under the use of which, ^^ Vibices pri- 
mum» mox maculsD in hbiis reliquoque corpore Mentim disparuerunt.** 
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In the instance before us it may admit of a question, whe- 
ther the rapidity of the cure was not mainly attribataUe to the 
specific action of mercury in atfecting the secretions, as the mo- 
ment of marked convalescence was contemporaneous with the 
affection of the gums, though obvious and decided amendment 
had been previously manifested under the influence of the mer- 
curial purges. On this subject I shall dwell more at large 
when discussing the very important and interesting question of 
the Milbank Penitentiary Epidemic, which I had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing by means of an order obtained from the Se- 
cretary of the Home Department, and which, from such obser- 
vation, as well as from subsequent reflection on Dr Latham'*^ 
admirable description, I could only consider in the light of a 
mean between scurvy and purpura, to each of which it was 
closely allied. r: • 

Case II. — This interesting case of chronic purpura, I shall 
give nearly in the words of the very accurate communication, 
on which I had the honour of being consulted. It is dated Fe- 
bruary 181 4. — ** Miss A. is six years and four months old, is na- 
turally of a delicate habit and slight form, both considerably 
increased from the great quickness with which she has grown, 
and is still growing. At the age of three years she was at- 
tacked severely by a diarrhcea, terminating in dysentery, that 
lasted altogether about two months, and left a weakness in the 
bowels, with considerable relaxation of them, which was al- 
ways reproduced by any extra quantity of fruit being given. 
In August last she was attacked by jaundice, not in a severe 
degree, which gave way in about three weeks to calomel and 
other purgatives. She was completely restored by taking the raw 
yolk of an egg in the morning fasting, for about a month. After 
this she grew fatter, and looked better and stronger than she 
ever had done before, (since the dysentery,) when in an ap- 
parent state of the most perfect health, with good appetite, 
good spirits, and every other indication of health possible, her 
maid observed her in the morning, (December 29, 1813,) up- 
on taking her out of bed, after a perfectly good night, to have 
several very minute purple spots on her legs, thighs, and 
arms. A dose of calomel with a purgative having been given, 
a decoction of cinchona with sulphuric acid was prescribed, and 
a liberal diet enjoined. In the evening of the following day, 
a languor, almost amounting to fainting, came on, and was fol- 
lowed by a great increase of the eruption on the legs, which 
were swollen, and put on a livid appearance. Bark and wine 
were administered liberally, and persevered with till the 7th 
January, when considerable tendency to inflammation about 
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tbe chest, with heavy cough and expectoration, together with 
swelliiigs about the muscles and joints, (as in acute rheuma- 
tism,) indicated the necessity of discontinuing them, and of 
adopHng the antiphlc^pstic plan. * Occasional doses of calomel, 
and purging frequently with the Mag^iea, Sulphat were had 
recourse to, and with advantage, so that at the end of a month ; 
during which the symptoms continued with more or less vio- 
lence, the crops of eruptions were much less frequent, and the 
disease appeared altogether much abated. It was accompanied 
afl this time with a considerable swelling of the muscles of the 
1^8, thighs, and arms, as well as of the cheeks and head ; a bleed* 
ing of the spots on the ancles, which continued running sores for 
about three weeks, but are now healed ; a slight discharge of 
blood from tbe lungs, stomach,* and nose, and also for a short time 
from the bowels. All these symptoms apparently gave way in 
some degree to purging with calomel and jalap, repeated as fre- 
quently as the bowels could bear it, without producing acute pain. 
In the course of sei^en weeks five days was the longest interval' 
that ever occurred without copious purging, and this remedy 
was frequently had recourse to every second or third day. Not- 
withstanding the apparent abatement of the complaint, it still 
continued to linger and re-appear, though in a mitigated state, 
and as there was now (February 9th) much emaciation and de- 
bility, the decoction of bark alone was given, and a more libe- 
ral diet resorted to without wine, the purges being occasionally 
continued. But as repletion advanced in the system, and strength 
and flesh returned, the complaint again made its appearance, 
nearly with its original virulence ; the spots, though not so 
large, wore a more livid appearance, and showed in the cen- 
tres a greater tendency to bleed than at first ; but we observed 
at this time that the swellings of the muscles had most conH- 
derably and decidedly abated. The appetite during the last 
fortnight of this period was good, the sleep also perfectly sound, 
—in short, there was a total absence of fever, although the pulse 
was at times high. This induced us to recur immediately to 
the calomel and jalap, which hai^e been administered for the 
last ten days every second day, with evident good effect to the 
spots, but with considerable recurrence of the swellings^ with 
pain and some cutaneous inflammation. The purges acted 
briskly, and in all respects properly. 

** Previous to the appearance of the inflammatory symptoms, 
tbe pulse was about 80, feeble ; during the inflammatory state 

* This wonld have been the proper period for fnoderate blood-letting, According 
to Dr Parry's judicious riews. 
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it ranged firom 90 to ISO, not full, and is now (February' 22d) 
100, and not strong. 

*' Considering the natural constitution of the child, and the 
severity of the indisposition she has sustained, together with 
the operation of the strong medicines she has tak^, her gene- 
ral health and strength have certainly not failed so much as 
might have been feared or expected, though of course she is 
ttiuch reduced. 

'^ We observed during the first periods of the complaint (for 
about five Weeks) a totai abstinence from animal food, and the 
child chiefly lived on a small quantity of bread and tea, the 
stomach rejecting almost every other kind of slop. 

*^ It is to be observed, that the complaint has now lasted eight 
weeks. 

*^ Under these circumstances, and considering the natural deli* 
cacy of the child^s constitution and habits, as well as her early 
age, should the disease not be subdued by the practice we have 
pursued, — ^would bleeding, as recommended and practised by Dr 
Parry in two cases of purpura (in adults) be advisable ? Or, 
in the event of Dr Harty^s approving neither of a continuance 
of the practice we have pursueid, nor of bleeding, what would he 
recommend f^ 

My answer to this communication was to the following ef- 
fect, viz. that the opinion I had formed of this singular disease 
was, that it most generally originated in a peculiarly disordered 
state of the alimentary canal or abdominal viscera, and that 
this state is most certainly and expeditiously obviated by a re- 
gularly continued system of purging for several successive days. 
That under this plan of treatment I had usually found the al- 
vine evacuations either'black or dark-coloured, and in general 
highly offensive, and that, when they changed to a more heal- 
thy character, the disease began to disappear. As very active 
purging, however, would seem to have been employed in Miss 
A.''s case, a question very naturally arose why it was attended 
with such partial and imperfect success. This failure I thought 
might pernaps be justly attributed to the separate or combined 
operation of several causes, firsts to the purging being *' co- 
pious^ and interrupted ; secondly^ to the early and (as it ap- 
peared) injudicious exhibition of cinchona and wine, thereby 
inducing an inflammatory diathesis, afterwards not sufficiently 
subdued ; thirdly ^ to the probable existence of hepatic obstruc- 
tion, evidence of which was supplied in the previous jaundice, in 
the effects of bark and wine on the system, and in the unusual 
obstinacy of the disease under the purgative plan of treatment, 
which, though it relieved, did not cure. 

Under this view of the case I recommended,^r^^, that, agree- 
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ably to Dr Parry^s practice, the inflammatory or febrile state (if 
it exist) be obviated by taking six or eight ounces of blood irom 
the arm. Secondly^ That the system of purging be moderate 
and not interrupted, but continued irom day to day until 
the alvine discharges assume a natural appearance ; the daily 
evacuations not to exceed two or three, in reasonable quantity ; 
the purgatives to consist of two or three grains of calomel, 
comUned with jalap, rhubarb, or scammony, with the aid if 
liquid medicine if necessary. Should this plan fail of complete 
success, I concluded that obstruction or other disease must exist 
in the hepatic systetn, and therefore advised a trial of three 
grains of blue pill, an4 one of calomel, for several successive 
nights, keeping the bowels moderately free at the same time, 
and guarding against salivation. * I further advised a diet 
moderately nutritious, with exercise in the open air and the oc- 
casional use of the warm bath. I concluded by requesting fur- 
ther information as to the appearance of the alvine and urinary 
discharges at difj^rent periods of the complaint, and a more pre- 
cise description of the swellings said to affect the joints and 
muscles ; — whether they were oedematous or strictly analogous 
to those of acute rheumatism ; whether the pain was expe- 
rienced on motion or pressure of the part, or felt without the 
agency of either ; and also what parts were chiefly affected by 
^* cutaneous inflammation ?"" '^^ 

The answer to these inquiries is dated March the £9th, em- 
bracing a period of five weeks, and is as follows : 

** From the date of the last report (February S2d) to this 
time (March S9th) Miss A.'^s complaint has assumed various 
aspects, and although at this moment considerably lighter than 
it has been at intervals since I last wrote, yet I fear that it is 
only dormant, and that, whatever its latent cause may be, it still 
reipains unsubdued, though evidently mitigated. 

*' In two days after my last report we were induced to desist 
frtun all medicme whatever, owing to the weakness of the child, 

* At thin period, notwithstanding the obvious indications furnished by this case, 
I entertained a dread of exciting the mercurial action in purpura, as Miss F., in 
whom it occurred, and with such apparent benefit, had not at this time come under 
mj care. My mind indevd was not altogether relieved of apprehension on this point 
aotil I had rnd Dr I^tham*s mort interesting statement of the Millbank Prniten- 
tkry dfscaae, and of the eiclusive efficacy of mercury in it. Though 1 ventured to 
recommend mild mercurial alteratives, with the caution of *^ guarding against bali- 
vatioc,** I now feel persuaded tiiat, were I consulted in a similar case, I would, be- 
sides moderate purging, recommend, that tlie gums should be made sensible to the 
mescanal influence; and that, should any difficulty be experienced in accomplishing 
that point, tlie sulphate of quinine be administered in conjunction therewith, in order 
to expedite the mercurial action. Subsequent experience has contributed to confirm, 
certainly pot to relhte, the opinions advanced by me on this subject, and which the 
reader inay find in a paper published in Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal for October 
1629. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. 104. F. 
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aod adopted a more nutritious aliment, accompanied by a m<K 
derate use of good malt liquor. We found these kept the bowels 
moderately open, and the secretions in a healthy state. It will 
be right here to observe, that at the commencement of the 
child's illness, an active dose of calomel was the first thing re- 
sorted to, the evacuations produced by which were of a clay co- 
lour^ and indigested, giving every indication of an imperfect 
biliary secretion. From this time, however, throughout the com- 
plaint no visceral disease has been indicated. 

*' From the period of the above-mentioned change the child 
has visibly from day to day gained strength and healthy appear- 
ance, the spots appearing each time they came out less in num- 
ber and size, and of a less livid hue, though much inflamed. 
Their absorption was more rapid, and at last, in the course of 
ten days, they altogether disappeared. We then flattered our- 
selves with the prospect of a complete recovery : but alas I the 
vile complaint returned with a suddenness and a violence near- 
ly as formidable as ever. It came on (March 14th) while the 
child was at dinner, to which she sat down in good spirits, and 
with a good appetite, both of which she was deprived of almost 
instantly. She fell into a universal lassitude, complained of sick- 
ness at her stomach, and pain in all her limbs, of the use of which 
she was nearly deprived by night, they being extremely swol- 
len, particularly her ancles, and covered from her hips down- 
wards, and from her shoulders to the ends of fingers, almost as 
thick as they had ever been, with spots running into one ano- 
ther, forming large blotches ;— in short, there was a complete 
recurrence of the complaint. It is to be observed, the pains in 
the limbs and nausea above mentioned, subsided within an hour 
after the spots were thoroughly out. 

^* We now had immediate recourse to the system of treatment 
prescribed by Dr Harty, and hitherto with the happiest effect. 
After adhering for four days successively (March 15th, 16th, 
17th, and 18th,) to the use of small doses of calomel and jalap, 
we found the spots reduced in number and size each evening, 
but the ancles and feet swelled very much, with considerable in- 
flammation ; this last symptom being greater and more distressing 
than at any other period of the complaint. The swellings 
came on with a very surprising and peculiar quickness, and 
were uniformly attended with a sensation which gave the child 
notice of their approach, and afforded us frequently an oppor- 
tunity of almost seeing the muscles of her arms, feet, and 
fingers swell. W here the pain allowed of pressure, it pitted from 
the touch, chiefly, however, on the feet and ancles ; but when the 
skin was not touched, and the child remains quiet, she only com- 
plained of the sensation of great tightness of the skin. Always 
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8t bed-time this symptom was worst, and generally by morning 
mHrdy disappeared, leaving a slight tenderness. These swel- 
lings of the ancles and feet have generally been accompanied 
with inflammation, but they have gradually given way within 
the last week to the system of gentle and daily purging. The 
quantity of calomel and jalap taken in the four successive days 
above-named, was ten grains of calomel and thirty grains of 
jalap, divided into four doses. The discharges were very proper 
as to quantity, and twice each day ; in colour certainly dark* 
but not otherwise unhealthy. 

^^ During the foregoing vicissitudes of the complaint, the pulse 
has varied from 80 to 90, and has always been feeble. At no 
time has there been the slightest appearance of fever. The 
child's appetite is very good, and she sleeps as if in perfect 
health. 

'^ March 28th, Some accession of the complaint having ap- 
peared^ we are now again pursuing the above plan of gentle and 
continued purging. 

^* 29th, The swellings have for the last ten days been totally 
confined to the feet and ancles, and have been attended with a 
great disposition to perspiration in the feet, more so than at any 
former period in the hottest weather, when the child was in 
health. As the weather has become mild, she has b^n taken 
out, and has always appeared revived by the exercise and air. 

*^ The principal object of this report is to make Dr Harty ac- 
quainted with the progress and variations of this extraordinary 
complaint, as we feel perfectly satisfied with the correctness of 
his judgment contained in his former directions. 

^* The weather has hitherto prevented our using the warm salt 
hath, and we request to know, if, in a further progress towards 
convalescence, the continued use of the warm bath is advised ; 
and also, whether Dr Harty would recommend, at any period of 
the summer, the use of the cold sea bath. The child did last 
May and June use the cold sea bath with apparent good 
efFect." 

My answer to this communication may be concisely given : 
It was to the effect, — That the whole history of the disease tended 
strongly to confirm the suspicion I had previously entertained 
of the hepatic source of the affection : a suspicion supported by 
the character of the motions, by the cedematous swellings, and 
by the effects of a nutritious r^imen and malt liquor in indu- 
cing an aggravated attack : — That Miss A.^'s case differed in so 
many important particulars from the general course of the dis- 
ease, and more especially in its frequent recurrence and unusual 
obstinacy, that I must necessarily infer a cause somewhat dif- 
ferent or more complicated :— -And that I considered a torpid and 
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obstrticted state of the liver as the probable source of the ano- 
malous facts of the case, and as furnishing the best explanation 
of the partial success of the plan adopted. I therefore advised, 
that, should the moderate system of purging persevered in for 
a week, ten days, or more, fail of establishing her convalescence, 
the pills already directed should be substituted for the calo- 
mel and jalap, conjoining therewith the free use of the warm 
bath and of nitrous acid ; and also, that, if purging alone should 
once more remove the complaint, it would be advisable to ad- 
minister those pills for some time after, to prevent a recurrence 
of the disease. 

To this detail I hare nothing further at present to add, than 
that I subsequently ascertained, from a near relative, that Miss 
A. perfectly recovered, but under what circumstances, or after 
what length of time, he could not inform me. Her residence in 
England precluded me from obtaining more particular informa- 
tion. 

Before I enter on the third case, in which blood-letting as 
well as mercurial purgatives was required, I will iBrst concisely 
state the outline of the first two cases of purpura htBmorrha* 
gica^ in which I found it necessary to bleed in order to perfect 
the cure. Both occurred in the King^s Hospital, and inrthe 
same year, 181T In the summer of that year one of the boys, 
thirteen years old, was seized with epistaxis, more severe than 
boys are generally liable to, and complained of headach. On 
examining his skin, spots of a vivid red were visible on the trunk 
and extremities, resembling petechiae in every thing but the 
colour. As he was a boy of a full habit, and as his pulse was 
full and firm, though not much quicker than the natural standard, 
T should have bled him at once, and without hesitation, but that 
I was desirous first to try the effect of purgatives in subduing 
a form of the disease, in which (if in any) venesection was ob- 
viously admissible. In a few days the spots altogether disap- 
peared under mercurial purgatives, and the epistaxis ceased. 
After a little time, however, the epistaxis occasionally recurred, 
the pulse being full, and the skin rather hot ; and though I re- 
sumed the purgatives, I found it necessary to bleed him to §viii. 
before the tendency to hemorrhage could be permanently sub- 
dued. In this case there was none of that languor, and but 
little of the epigastric tenderness usual in purpura ; the fceces, 
however, were dark, and the urine high-coloured. 

The next instance occurred in the winter of the same year, 
in the daughter of the chaplain^s servant, a girl fourteen years of 
age, who had not yet begun to menstruate, but was apparently in 
good health. The disease commenced with severe pains of the 
knees, succeeded by an extensive eruption of red spots and vibi- 
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ces on the lower extremitiefl, becoming purple ere they disappear, 
ed. The tongue was white^ and skin hot, with much thirst ; the 
puke quick and full, with occasional hemorrhage from the nose, 
at times profuse. There was headach* with a sense of fulness. 
The abdomen was large, with fulness of the epigastric and right 
bypocbondriac regions, and pain on pressure. The urine was 
bigh-coloured and loaded. The eruption disappeared altogether 
in four days under active purging, — the pains of knees, heat of 
skin, and full quick pulse, with occasional epistaxis, continuing. 
To remove these, it was necessary to bleed twice to §viii. each 
time, * and to persevere in mercurial purgatives. The alvine 
discharges were first whitish, then dark, then highly bilious, then 
of mixed colours, and finally natural, i he general health was 
fully reestablished in less than a fortnight, and ere convalescence 
was decided, the gums were slightly affected by the mercury. In 
both these cases, but for my wish first to try the effect of pur- 
gativea, I should, without the least hesitation, at once have had 
recourse to venesection, the indications being obvious. In the 
boy the existence of abdominal congestion was not very evident ; 
in the girl it could not be overlooked. His was almost a pure 
case of plethora, an.d required venesection ; whereas the affection 
in her, might in my mind have been as efficaciously, if not as 
expeditiously, combated by the immediate application of leeches 
to the right hypochondrium, followed by mercurial purgatives in 
quick succession, till the gums were smartly affected. In both, 
the influence of purging in removing the spots was rapid and 
unequivocal. 

Case III. — Thomas Tyrrell, aged SO, was admitted into 
the Whitworth Hospital, on the 7th Oct. 18^, having about 
a fortnight before complained of general uneasiness and pains 
of back and limbs, and about six days since, of headach, vertigo, 
rigors, vomiting and thirst. Though he had taken several pur- 
gatives with good effect, there was now tenderness of belly on 
pressure ; skin hot and dry ; tongue loaded, moist, and white ; 
eyes uajected ; pulse 80 ; gums sore, as if from mercary ; two 
dark stools. Six leeches were ordered to each temple, and blue 
pill and aloes directed every third hour. On the 8th, the pulse 
was 96 ; skin warm ; tongue cleaning ; countenance improved, 
and bowels free, with some tenesmus. Blue pill, ipecacuanha, 
and opium were ordered, vith a rhubarb draught in the morn- 
ing. From the 9th to the 16th, he continued with little alter- 
ation, still taking alterative aperients. 



* I do not find it noted whether the blood drawn in these iiutujces had aoy, and 
what peculiar appearance, and at this distance of time I cannot undertake to charge 
my memory with amy dibtinct rL'coUection tbcrcut'. My impresMon is, that the cias- 
suneatum was very Drm, biu tliat there was no appearance of buff on the blood. 
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On the ISth, he complained of pain of belly, which was soft; 
and he had two stools; but without fieculent matter. He 
was ordered an oily draught with tincture of jalap — On the 17th, 
the bowels were freely moved ; the skin was cool ; the tongue 
clean; the pulse 100, and feeble. He was ordered infusion of 
bark, with sulphuric acid and a little red wine, every eighth hour. 
— On the 18th, the pulse was 88; with pains in knees, wrists, 
and back. He was ordered fifteen grains of Dover^s powder.-*-On 
the 19th, the tongue was foul, brown, and mottled ; there was ten- 
derness of epigastrium, and very dark stools.; and the eyes were 
injected. He was ordered twelve leeches to the epigastrium ; 
21 grains of calomel, with | grain of opium, every third hour; 
an enema in the evening, and a rhubarb draught in the morning. 
— On the 20th, the stools were bloody; the hands oedematous ; 
the extremities covered with petechia? ; the abdomen painful on 
pressure ; the pulse very feeble ; and countenance sunk. The 
same pills were repeated, and a draught of castor oil, spirits of 
turpentine, and infusion of senna, directed for the morning. 

On the 21 St, I visited him with Dr Morgan, and continued 
to make occasional visits by Dr Morgan^s permission, till the 
termination of his complaint. On this day, the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose was bloody, and the gums of a deep blood-red 
colour ; the pulse was 104, and firm ; the stools faecal, of vari- 
ous colours, streaked with blood ; the tongue foul ; and severe 
colicky pains were complained of. An emollient enema was or- 
dered immediately, and the pills and rhubarb draughts repeated. 
During the day, the petechias continued to increase in siae and 
number on the legs, feet, gums, and lips ; there were five stools, 
bloody, and of various colours ; also some vomiting. 

On the 32d, he complained much of his belly, and of gene* 
ral soreness; the petechias were much increased on the nose 
and ears ; the tongue was loaded, white, and dry ;' the pulse 96; 
the skin ardent; the stools copious, of various colours, and 
bloody. He was ordered twelve leeches to the epigastrium ; an 
emolhent enema, and the rhubarb draught, with S grains of blue 
pill, 1^ of calomel, and 5 of colocynth pill every third hour. 

On the 23d, the pulse was 104, the skin hot, and tongue 
foul ; the spots were enlarged on the extremities, and florid ; 
the largest dark ; the stomach was irritable, with pain in the 
belly, which was relieved by lying on it ; there were six copious, 
faecal, and variously coloured stools ; the oedema of the hands 
was less, and there was none on the feet. He was ordered a 
purging enema immediately ; blood-letting to twelve ounces ; 
and the same pills. The blood was neither buffed nor cupped, 
nor did it present any remarkable appearance. 

On the S4th, Three scanty slate-coloured stools ; pulse 100; 
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petochiae leae distinct ; mucous membrane of nose still bloody ; 
pain of belly less ; no oedema of either hands or feet ; gums 
natural in colour. He was ordered two grains of calomel and 
five of colocynih pill every second hour till the bowels were free- 
ly moved ; a purging enema in the evening ; also some light 
broth. 

On the ^th. Pulse 104 ; skin warm ; tongue not foul ; stools 
dark ; membrane of the nose«more healthy ; abdomen very ten- 
der on pressure ; petechias on the feet more numerous but flo- 
rid; face flushed; some greenish fluid vomited. He was or- 
dered fifteen leecHes to the belly ; five grains of blue pill and 
two of dried soda every third hour, and after each dose, a purg- 
ing draught till the bowels should be freely moved ; also an ene- 
ma in the evening. The draughts, however, were rejected, and 
ten grains of colocynth pill, with 1 1 grain of gamboge every 
second hour, were therefore substituted. 

On the 26th, Pulse 120; skin hot; belly very painful; 
stools dark brown ; vomiting ; epistaxis ; pains in fingers ;. pe- 
techias increased, chiefly about the knees and elbows. He was 
ordered blood-letting to twelve ounces; five grains of colocynth 
and blue pill, with one of gamboge every second hour till the 
bowels were freely moved. The blood was not bufled ; crassa- 
mentnm not firm. 

On the 27th, He was relieved by the blood-letting ; the ab- 
domen bears pressure ; petechias on the increase, occupying 
chiefly the roots of the hair ; face pale ; skin cold ; pulse 1 12 
and feeble ; stools copious, of various colours, with some blood 
and tenesmus. He was ordered an oily draught, with some 
tincture of opium every sixth hour. 

On the 28th, Pulse 108 ; tongue coated ; petechise much 
more abundant, of a pure colour ; stools copious and more na- 
tural; no bTood to-day, but much mucus and blood passed 
yesterday by stool ; pain of epigastrium. He was ordered the 
same oily draught with some tincture of rhubarb. 

On the 29th, Pulse 104 ; belly free from pain ; tongue 
loaded, brown and spotted ; stools copious and highly bilious ; 
petechias florid, increased in number and size, but diminished 
on upper extremities; skin over part of the toes raised by 
ecchymosis ; appetite keen. He was ordered 4 grains of blue 
pill, with 2 of Dover^s powder every third hour, and an oily 
draught in the morning. 

On the SOth, Pulse 100 ; tongue clean ; skin hot ; much 

Gin in knees and wrists ; but neither oedema nor redness ; a 
rd green ball of feces passed in the night ; petechias dimi. 
nishing ; nose less red* He was ordered the same pills, with 
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the draught, and a warm bath in the evening. Abdomen (laiii- 
All towards night. 

On the 81 St, Pulse 116; skin cool; tongue foul; stools 
copious and more natural ; petechise disappearing rapidly ; com- 
plains much of pain on the outside of each knee, increased on 
pressure. He was ordered the same pills and warm bath, with 
the oily anodyne draught. 

Nov. Ist, Five large natural stools ; tongue clean ; skin 
warm ; pulse 96 ; improving in every respect. The treatment 
was directed to be continued. 

On the 2d, Stools copious and natural; no complaint of 
any kind. AH medicines omitted. 

In the interval between the ^ and the 6th, the stools as- 
sumed a pale colour, for which reason the blue pill with colo- 
cynth was resumed ; and on the 6th, there was oedema of the 
feet, with petechia appearing thickly on them; pulse 96; 
tongue clean ; stools of various colours. He was ordered 6 
grains of calomel, and a rhubarb draught in the morning. 

On the 7th, *'rhe peiechise were less; the stools copious, 
and of various colours and consistence, with some spots of blood ; 
face pale and leucophlegmatic ; pulse 80 ; feet less cedematous ; 
the petechias and oedema disappeared in a few days, the stools 
being still unhealthy in colour; yet the health gradually im- 
proving under mild alterative aperients. 

On the 15th, The report is, that the feet swell on sitting 
up ; the stools copious, uniform, but of too light a colour. He 
was ordered blue pill with aloes, and an infusion of bark with 
sulphuric acid. 

On the 17th, The report is, that he had passed the first 
natural stool since his admission, and that his health was much 
improved from this date to the 24th. After this no report 
iq>pears in the books. Mercurial alteratives were £till continued 
in consequence of the occasional recurrence of unnatural faecal 
discharges, though his general health continued steadily to im- 
prove, so that he was dismissed cured before the end of the 
month. 

It is further noted by Dr Morgan, that, about two years 
subsequently, this patient was again received into the Hospital 
ifith many symptoms which seemed to threaten a second similar 
attack, though no petechise appeared. These symptoms, how- 
ever, yielded to purgatives. 

This case is remarkable in many of its features. Is/, For 
the long duration of acute illness before the appearance of the 
petechiae; Sd^, for the obvious connection between the pe- 
techias and a diseased state of the intestinal canal and liver, so 
strongly marked by the recurrence of the one on the revival of 
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ihe other ; 8c%, for the long duration of the whole 
and the obstiDacy with which it resisted remedial means of ob- 
vious propriety, and of such active character. The case is also 
remarkable for the cedematons swellings which accompanied it, 
and which closely resembled and strikingly illustrate the swell- 
ings that attended Miss A/s complaint, though their sud- 
denness in the latter would appear to constitute a great if not 
an essential difference.* In both instances I consider them con- 
nected with obstinate hepatic obstruction, and in both they 
yielded through the active intervention of mercurials, though 
these did not excite ptyalism. Had the mercurial action been 
more fully and easily produced in both, it is my present im- 
pression, that the complaint would not have bec^ so tedious. 
T^rrrell^s case is further remarkable, as exhibiting a mixed or 
middle character between the inflammatory purpura and that 
which readily yields to purgatives alone. Though not of very 
decided inflammatory aspect, it required blood-letting for the re- 
lief of urgent symptoms, and admitted of the operation much 
better than ordinary cases ; "I* while at the same time the pur- 
gative and mercurial plan seemed essential to a perfect cure. 
The florid appearance of the petechias in this case, as in the 
two instances in which 1 found venesection so necessary, would 
seem to indicate that this colour is in some degree characteristic 
of the species of purpura which admits of blood-letting ; the 
great difference between these cases consisting in the greater 
strength and firmness of pulse in the latter, and the more ple- 
thoric or inflammatory state of the system. | 

* I have under my care at this moment a young lady labouring under connider- 
able hepatic disease, and who has been an invalid for several years, in whom swelling! 
of an inflammatory cbaraaer have occasionally seized the fleshy part uf the arm and 
calf of the leg so suddenly, as almost to be visible in their growth ; a piienomenon 
which, I must^nfess, I do not comprehend. 

-h Many instances might be adduced to (.how not merely the pernicious influence 
of blood-lecting in the ordinary cases of purpura, but also the difficulty of taking 
Uood, even to a very small amount, without producing alarming syncope. Besides the 
many cases on record of this description, a medical friend, now no more, with whom 
I frequently corresponded, mentions in one of his letteis : *^ 1 have cured several 
cases of purpura hsemorrliagica by purging; one lately (in 1818) of the worse 
dcscriptioD, by it alone. The whole body w«8 covered with Urge purple blotches, 
and the tongue and gums with large, spongy, protuberant, dark-purple eicrescences. 
The disease was sudden in its appearance, and, as the subject (an adult man) was of 
foil habit, I tried the eflect of blood-letting before I purged him. The loss of one 
ounce produced immediate syncope. Purges of calomel, jalap, and acammony, every 
second day, removed the disease in about a formight." 

X The editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Journal, in a note to a case of purpura 
bemorrhagica, recorded in that Journal for May 18:28, has very judiciously remarhp 
ed, relative to the tongue appearing like a ^^ large black bleeding tungus," that these 
appearances are produced by the coagulable lymph of the blood that has oozed from 
the vessels and formed itself into crusts whicli tenaciously adhere to the parts. These 
pheooDeoa, the editor observes, always indicate an inflammatory diathesis and sizy 
bkiods aady whenever they present themselves, venesection may be safely em- 
ployed. It is clear, however, that there are cases requiring venesection, in which 
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TliM sulgect, however, I prapoae to resume and to discuss 
with more satisfaetion, and upon better data, when executing 
the other more important portion of my task,— that of bringing 
together in a tabular form the several authentic cases on record ; 
and, after due analysis and comparison, endeavouring to fix the 
characters, causes, and mo<1e of treatment peculiar to the seve- 
ral varieties of purpura. 

5« Grenville Street, JprU 1830. 

(To be continued.) 

Art IV. — An Answer to some Objections proposed by Xatner 
BichAt against the opinions of Goodwyn, respecting the cause 
of the cessation of the action of the Heart in Asphywiafrom 
Suffocation. By the late Edmund Goodwtn, M. D. Com- 
municated by Dr Bostock. 

[The following paper has been transnnitted by Dr Boitock, widi the infonnatkm 
thift the author refrained front publishing it himielf dunng his lifetime, ou account 
of hit dislike to' controversial discuuioos, but desired that after his death bis friend 
Dr Bostock might publieh it if he thought this advisable. Although the work 
which is criticiacd has been very long before the public, we think th^t Dr Good- 
wyn*s friends, and physiologists generally, will be well pleased to see what views 
the ingenious author entertained ot Bichat*s researches, especially where they dif. 
fered in their resulu from his own. ] 

1 HE authority of Bichat on subjects in physiology has now 
obtained such general currency, that it will almost savour of 
heresy in the present times to attempt to controvert his opinions. 
His minute acquaintance with anatomy,— -his remarkable dexteri- 
ty in making experiments, — ^his ingenuity in varying them, — and 
his apparent candour in forming his conclusions, have altogether 
given to his opinions on these subjects an extent of circulation 
and favour greater than to any other writer throughout Europe ; 
yet to persons practically accustomed to inquiries of this kind, 
•many and great defects will be found in the works of this popu- 
lar author. His plans of investigation are quite irregular, and 
seldom strictly analytical,— his experiments themselves are often 
so complicated that no safe conclusion can be deduced from 
them, — and his language is sometimes so obscure or metaphori- 
cal, as to be unfit for the precision of science. Under such 
imputations, any attempt to examine into the sources of the opi- 
nions of this author is entitled to a candid reception, and in this 
liMersuasion the present writer is induced to offer to his profes- 
sional readers the following strictures. 

In the second part of the Recherches Physiologiques sur la 

tlieec appearances are not to be found ; and the same may be said of the florid or 
vivid colour of the spots. 
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Vie et la Mort, at the sixth article, Bichat undertakes to de- 
termine the influence which the death of the longs exerts up* 
on the death of the hearty— -a subject which has engaged the at- 
tention of physiologists from the earliest periods, and produced 
successively a variety of ingenious and conflicting opinions. 
These opinions, however respectable their authority, Mr Bichat 
has not noticed ; but he appears to have arrested his attention 
principally on the work of a modem author, who preceded him 
only a few years in the same inquiry, and whose experiments 
and opinions had obtained some consideration' in the schools of 
medicine. * 

On entering upon the solution of this difficult problem, 
Bichat adopts the usual order of investigation traced by others : 
treating, first, on the mechanical changes produced on the ves- 
sels of the lungs in the difierent stages of respiration ; then on 
the chemical changes produced on the blood circulating through 
these vessels ; and, finally, on the influence of these changes 
on the action of the heart itself. 

The first division of his subject Bichat passes over with, 
out discussion, admitting the correctness of Goodwyn^s general 
conclusion—*^ That after expiration the air remaining in the 
air- vesicles of the lungs distends them sufficiently to permit the 
blood to circulate freely through them,^— «and adding afterwards 
some additional facts, to strengthen and confirm the truth of 
this conclusion. 

The second or chemical division engages his whole attention. 
He sets out with at once opposing Gtx)dwyn^s main conclusion, 
respecting the particular influence of- the circulating blood up- 
on the lefl auricle and ventricle of the heart ; and in its stead 
proposing an opinion of his own, which he afterwards labours 
to establish with all the resources of his active and acute mind. 

According to Goodwyn, (says Bichat,) the sole cause of the 
cessation of the contractions of the heart, when the chemical 
phenomena are interrupted, is the defect of excitation of the 
left or systemic ventricle, which does not find in the black blood 
a sufficient stimulus ; so that in his manner of considering as- 
phyxia, death follows on these occasions, solely, because that 
cavity, the left ventricle, can no longer transmit the blood to 
the ^flerent organs. It comes on almost in the same manner 
as from a wound in the left ventricle, or rather when a ligature 
is made of the aorta as it comes out fit)m the pericardium :— Its 
principle, its source, is exclusively in the heart. The other parts 
of the body die because they receive no blood, almost like what 
happens in a machine, when we stop the principal spring : All 

* The CoBiieecion of Ufe with Respiration. By Edmund Goodwyn, 1788. 
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tlie othen cease to act, not from themselves, but because they 
are not put into action. ** But (he adds) on the contrary, I 
believe that in the interruption of the chemical phenomena of 
the lungs, there is ageneral affection of all parts of the body, — 
that the black blood pushed forwards in all directions, carries 
weakness and death to each organ with which it coincs in con- 
tact,— *that it is not because they do not receive blood, but be- 
cause they do not receive red blood, that each of the organs of 
the body ceases to act ; — ^in short, all of them are penetrated 
with the immediate cause of their death in such a manner as 
I shall afterwards show.^ — *^ I shall first, however, limit myself 
to the inquiry into the phenomena arising from the contact of 
black blood upon the inner surface of the heart.^ 

The contractions of the heart, he continues, may be weak- 
ened, or may cease from the influence of the black blood in two 
ways*; — firsts as Goodwyn has said, because the left ventricle is 
not excited by this black blood on its internal surface ; — ee^ 
condlyy because this black blood, carried by the coronary arte- 
ries into the substance of the heart, hinders the . action of its 
fibres, and acts upon them as it does upon all other parts of the 
animal economy, by weakening their force and activity ; '* but I 
believe that the black blood does^ like the red, produce on the 
internal surface of the aortic ventricle an excitation which for- 
ces it to contract ; and the following observations seem to con- 
firm this assertion.^ 

** If the asphyxia from suffocation had the influence on the 
fiinctions of the heart described by Goodwyn, it is evident 
that its phenomena should begin by the cessation of the action 
of this organ, and that the extinction of the cerebral functions 
should be only secondary, as happens in cases of syncope, where 
the pulse is suspended instantly, and by that suspension the 
action of the brain is suspended also. Yet, if you produce an 
asphyxia in an animal by closing the trachea, by placing the 
animal in a vacuum, or by opening the chest, &c. you will 
oonstantly observe that the sensations, the perceptions, the vo- 
luntary motions, and the voice are first suspended ; that the 
animal becomes dead externally, but that internally the heart 
beats some time, and the pulse keeps up ; in such examples, 
it appears that the heart and the brain do not stop at the 
same time, as happens in syncope, but that there are violent 
commotions, and the heart survives the brain some minutes.^ 
** And hence, Bichat adds, the difierent organs do not cease to 
act in asphyxia, because the heart sends them no blood, but be- 
cause the blood which it sends to them is not such as they have 
been accustomed to.*^ — ^Recherches Physiologiques, p. lOJB* 

This objection, it may be said with confidence, is founded 
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entirely on a misstatement of facts. In Goodwyn's descrip- 
tion of the character and progress of t^e asphyxia from sum)- 
cation, he does not state that the phenomena should begin by 
the cessation of the action of the heart, as Bichat asserts ;* on 
the contrary, he shows distinctly that the phenomena should 
terminate by the cessation of the action of this organ, and when 
this action has ceased, that then the cerebral functions should 
be suspended also ; that between the beginning or first symp* 
toms and this termination, there should be an interval^ gene^ 
rally of more than a minute, during which there is a progres- 
sive and corresponding derangement of the contractions of the 
heart, and of the cerebral fiinctions, until their entire cessation, 
which appears to take place in both at the same instant, -f* It 
is not, therefore, true, as fiichat has asserted here, that, accord- 
ing to Goodwyn, in the asphyxia from suffocation, the pheno- 
mena should begin with the cessation of the action of the heart, 
nor is it correct that the sensations and voluntary motions should 
be first suspended in this disease ; the changes produced on the 
action of the heart, and on the influence of the brain, should 
be simultaneous, and the observation of others show that they 
are so. 

Bichat next undertakes to prove, by direct experiment, 
that the black blood does actually excite the left ventricle of 
the heart to contraction, when applied to its internal surface. 
In his first experiment, he exposed to view and divided the 
trunk of a large artery of a living animal, and then closed the 
trachea ; when this was done, the blood which flowed from the 
artery became gradually darker, until it was as black as venous 
blood, yet during the change of colour, and for some time 
after, this blood continued to spring from the divided artery 
with a force equal to that which takes place when the blood 
issuing from an artery is red. 

In another living animal he divided the artery in the same 
manner, and exhausted the air from the lungs with a syringe, 
and then closed th^ trachea ; the black blood flowed from the 
divided artery, and succeeded the red much sooner than in the 
preceding case, and without passing through the diflerent shaded 
of dark ; yet Bichat adds, even this black blood sprung from 
the artery in a strong stream for some time. 

His other experiments consist in injecting the black blood of 
one animal into the pulmonary veins of another animal, in which 
the contractions of the heart had been previously weakened by 
an artificial cbllapse of the lungs on one side of the chest. In 
these cases, he says, the black blood injected did not appear to 

* See Connection of Life with Recpiration, piige 88. f Ibid. p. 3. 
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dimimsb the contracdonB of the heart, but rather to increase 
them, when the piston of the syringe was pressed down. • And 
as a fiirther additional proof, he adds, that when an animal has 
been killed by an injury of the brain or of the lungs, as long 
as the heart retains its irritability, he can restore its contrac- 
tions by injecting' hydrogen gas or carbonic acid gas into tlie 
pulmonary veins ; and he says, it has even happenal to him to 
re-establi^ the contractions of the heart, when they have been 
destroyed (an^anties) by different kinds of violent death, only 
by the contact of black blood injected through the pulmonary 
veins into the left auricle and ventricle.'^ 

Respecting the two first of these experiments, the description 
which fiichat has given of the effects of the black blood on the 
heart and arteries, is directly opposed to what has been obsorv- 
ed in similar experiments by other writers, and particularly in 
that fine experiment first described biy Vesalius, and now so 
generally known and so often repeated ; where, by the removal 
of the sternum, the lungs are ftiUy exposed to view, and then 
inflated and depressed alternately, as in natural respiration, 
whilst at the same time the circulation of the blood from the 
lungs to the heart is distinctly seen ; as soon as the lungs are 
inflated, the blood which passes through the pulmonary veins 
to the left auricle and ventricle is florid, but when the inflation 
is suspended, this blood in the pulmonary veins is seen to be- 
come at first brown, and then black, like venous blood ; and in 
these cases the uniform testimony of observers is, that as soon 
as this blood assumes a shade of brown, the contractions of the 
left auricle and ventricle are weakened, and that this weakness 
increases as the colour of the blood becomes darker ; and when 
it is black, or like venous blood, the contractions of the left 
auricle and ventricle cease ;— in the whole of this process, the 
force of the blood flowing from the arteries must of course cor- 
respond with t^e force of the contractions by which it is expel- 
led from the heart : And this seems to prove distinctly, in oppo- 
sition to Bichat^s statement, that the blood when black or venous, 
does not excite the left ventricle of the heart to contraction 
when applied to its internal surface. In such a disagreement 
of evidence, an impartial inquirer will be disposed to admit the 
superior weight of numerical authority, although it should im- 
peach the accuracy of this distinguished anatomist 

His remaining experiments are too complicated to lead to 
any satisfactory conclusions : When the black blood is injected 
into the pulmonary veins on one side of the lungs, whilst the 
red blood continues to flow through the pulmonary veins on the 
other side, the colour of this mixed blood, as it is received into 
the left auricle and ventricle, is not entirely black,' but partly 
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blaMrk and partly red. Under such drcuinstaiices, it is not poe- 
bible to determine whether the portion of black blood in mixture 
with the red has any direct influence in exciting the contrac- 
tions of the left auricle and ventricle. And further, this black 
blood being injected into the pulmonary veins from a syringe, 
it passes thus into the left auricle and ventricle in a quantity 
and with a momentum different from that which takes place in 
the ordinary circulation. These two circumstances alone will 
account for the temporary increase or the revival of the contrac- 
tions of the heart in the above-mentioned experiments, indepen- 
dent of the quality of the blood which passes into it : as we 
know, bv many familiar facts, that several other fluids of the 
mildest kind, and even hydrogen gas injeQted into the hearts 
of firogs and toads, when separated from their bodies, will renew 
or increase their contractions for a few seconds, merely by the 
unusual disiension these fluids occasion. The same principle 
will also account for the renewal of the action of the heart, by 
injecting black blood into its cavities, when this action has been 
sQspended* by a violent death, without having recourse, in 
these cases, to the supposition of a stimulating quality in this 
blood. 

Although fiichat appears to think he has proved by the 
|«eceding experiments, that the black blood does actually ex- 
cite the left auricle and ventricle to contraction, by its simple 
contact with their internal surface, he still admits the fact, 
that in the asphyxia from suffocation, these contractions are 
made to cease, in consequence of the stream of this black blood 
flowing into the cavities of this auricle and ventricle ; but this 
cessation, he says, is then produced by the contact of this black 
Uood with the muscular fibres of the heart ; it is carried to 
these fibres by the coronary arteries, and penetrates the tex- 
ture of these fibres, and thus weakens them, and makes them 
unfit for contraction. Respecting the manner in which this 
black blood exerts its influence on the muscular fibres of the 
heart, whether through the medium of the nerves or otherwise, 
he does not pretend to determine. But, from the preceding ex- 
periments, he thinks himself entitled to establish this general 
conclusion, — ** That the heart ceases to contract when the che- 
mical phenomena of the lungs are interrupted, because the 



* BtdiAt employs the word aniantki here, a tens that leemB to expren in the 
English language destroyed^ which cannot he a true description of the sute of these 
cavities, as he says the contractions were renewed again by this black blood after 
their dcstructioD, which i believe is impossible ; I have therefore ventured to sub- 
stitute the word ttupended in the place of it, both as describing the true state of the 
heart in these cases, and also as allowing to Bichat^s argument the greatest possible 
advantage. 
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black blood which penetrates its fleshy fibres is not fitted to 
keep up their contractions.^ 

To this conclusion there is one strong objection^ which Bi- 
chat states very fairly himself, and endeavours to grapple with 
in his usual confidence. 

As the black blood is distributed in equal proportions on the 
fleshy fibres of the whole heart, by means of the coronary ar- 
teries, the influence of this blood should be extended equally to 
both sides of this organ ; and if Bichaf s conclusion be correct, 
both sides should cease to contract at the same time. Yet he 
admits, that in these cases of asphyxia the left auricle and 
ventricle always cease to contract the first, and the right cease 
some time afterwacds. Still he contends these two facts aflbrd no 
proof that the weakness produced is greater, or tlie death 
sooner, on one side of the heart than on the other, because the 
same order and succession of CQ^sation takes place in death 
with all the warm-blooded animals, from whatever cause it may 
arise ; a mode of reasoning which is contrary to all sound phi- 
losophy ; as it supposes for this particular case a suspension ol 
the operation of an intelligible cause and eflect, in favour of an 
assumed general law not at present understood. 

** If, says Bichat, the left ventricle died first, as the theory 
of Goodwyn supposes, the following appearances should be ob» 
served on opening the bodies of asphyxiated persons : — 

Itff, Distension of the left auricle and ventricle with black 
.blood, which they are not able to throw out into the aorta. 

2ii(y, Equal distension of the pulmonary veins, and of the 
lungs themselves. 

Sd/jf, Consequent plenitude of the pulmonary artery, and of 
the right auricle and ventricle.*^ 

. In these cases, he continues, the congestion of the blood 
ought to begin in that particular reservoir, which ceases to 
contract the first, and from thence to extend backwards to 
those which cease the last ; whereas, on opening the bodies of 
asphyxiated animals, we observe appearances entirely different 

I sty The left auricle and ventricle, and the pulmonary veins, 
contain only a very small quantity of venous, bloody compared 
with the quantity which distends the right auricle, and ventricle, 
and pulmonary artery. * 

2(%, The point where the blood stops is principally in the 
lungs, and from thence the stagnation extends to the whole ve^ 
nous system. 



* This itatenieDt is not correct The \e(t auricle ftr.d ventricle of asphyxiated 
animals are generally found to contain about half the quantity of blood obsenred in 
the right.— See Coleman on Suspended Respiration, p. 248 ; and Goodiryn*8 Con- 
nection, p. 5. 
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Sdbff The arteries contain as great a proportion of black blood 
as tlie ventricle which corresponds to them. 

These fiicts and deductions were stated and urged with con- 
siderable success, as objections to Goodwyn^s theory, by an in« 
genious writer on this subject,* some time before Bichaf s work 
appeared ; but subsequent observations and experiments have 
proved, that the premises from which these deductions were 
made are not true, as we shall now endeavour to show. 

It is dear that Bichat must have formed the deductions above 
cited, on the supposition that the pulmonary circulation is car- 
ried on upon the same principle as the motion of fluids in a 
hydraulic machine ; that the arteries and veins of the lungs are 
passive tubes ; that the blood which flows through them derives 
its momentum solely from the impulse it receives on leaving the 
right ventricle to enter into these tubes, and from them it passes 
on into the left auricle and ventricle, as into reservoirs -f- adapted 
to receive it. If it were so, then indeed his deductions would 
be right, for as on Goodwyn^s theory, the left auricle and ven* 
tricle cease to contract ^rst^ the congestion of the blood ought 
to begin in these two reservoirs^ and from them to extend back- 
wards to the pulmonary vessels, and to those cavities which cease 
to contract the last, as Bichat has stated. 

But the circulation of the blood is carried on upon principles 
entirely different from those of a hydraulic machine, as has 
been stated by our latest distinguished physiologists. X It has 
been demonstrated by experiment, that the arteries possess a 
proper contractile power, the same as the fibres of the muscles ; 
and that they are excited to action by their appropriate stimu- 
lus, like the fibres of the muscles ; and further, that this contrac- 
tile power is seated principally in the capillaries, while the veins 
and the large trunks of the arteries possess it only in a small 
degree. Instead, therefore, of regarding the pulmonary vessels 



* See Coleman on Suspended Respiration, page 99. 

This writer also proposed another objection in the same work against the hypothesis 
of Goodwyn, deduced from the peculiarity of the circulation of the foetus ; where he 
says, the blood which passes to the left auricle and ventricle is darker than that 
which pas se s to the right auricle and ventricle: but in this assertion Mr Coleman 
appears to have been in an error; for it is demonstrated that a part of the florid or 
maternal blood, which comes to the foetus by the umbilical chord, passes directly into 
the right auride, and from thence through the foramen ovale into the left auricle 
ind ventricle, where it mixes with the black blood received from other sources ; and 
although by this admixture this florid blood is much diluted, yet it is not so dark as 
the blood in the right ventride, and it is necessary to keep up the contractions of the 
left ventride, because if this snoall supply of florid blood is intercepted by a pressure 
on the umbiUcal chord, this ventricle ceases to contract 

"t* The term used by Bichat himself. 

X >See BoBtock*s Elementary System of Physiology, Vol. i. page 40 i. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. 104. F 
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88 passive tubes, we must consider them as vital organs, acting 
under the influence of their appropriate stimuli. 

It has been also shown by experiments equally correct, that 
the heart possesses a power of dilating itself independent of the 
current of blood which passes into it from the veins, and that 
in this act of dilatation the blood coming to it from the veins is 
drawn forwards into its cavity, upon the ordinary principle of 
suction, and that the force of this dilatation in each auricle and 
ventricle is always in proportion to their preceding contraction,* 
—qualities to which the term reservoir cannot apply. 

From these facts it is clear that the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs is effected by the combined action of both 
sides of the heart, and the pulmonary vessels also. Besides the 
impulse which the blood receives in coming from the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, it is also urged forwards by the pulmonary 
vessels themselves, as it passes through them, and particularly 
by the arterial capillaries ; and it is further assisted onwards 
by the diastole of the left auricle and ventricle, which action 
it has been shown draws the stream of blood towards them. 

Let us now assume these facts as admitted, and next inquire 
what ought to take place in the distribution of the pulmonary 
blood, on the hypothesis of Goodwyn, " that the left heart dies 
first in the asphyxia from submersion.'*^ 

When an animal is fy*st immersed in water, the cavity of the 
lungs contains a considerable quantity of atmospheric air. This 

* This important faculty of the heart was, I believe, first attempted to be derooo- 
stTAted in an Inaugural Oistsertation, printed in Edinburgh, in the year 1782^ by 
J. T. Vander Kemp, and his opinion ha.* since found able defenders in Drs Wilson 
and Carson, vtho have contributed by additional arguments and facts to establish it 
more firmly- As this Inaugural Dissertation must now be very scarce, I shall tran* 
scribe the passage relating to this subject, in onler to do justice to the author. 

"It may appear singular that I should regard the diastole of the heart and of 
the arteries as among the causes that move the blood forward ; since it is generally 
admitted as common doctrine, that the heart, reluctant to dilate, or at roost remain- 
ing passive, is opened and filled solely by the impulse of the blood flowing into it. 
But when I see the hearts of a frog or an eel separated from the bodies of these re* 
spective animals, and entirely deprived of their blood, yet still contracting, and after 
every systole, still restoring themselves to their former state by a complete diastole ; 
and when I consider further that every muscular fibre, after contraction and the re- 
moval of the stimulus which occasioned the contraction, returns by its own inherent 
virtue, to the same state it was in before it contracted ; and moreover, when I ob- 
serve in the dead body, that the heart is flaccid, and its auricles without their vital 
turgescence and collapsed ; and when I observe further, that the visa tergo of the ar- 
tcrial blood is not sufficient to account for the progressive motion of the venous 
blood, I am driven to the conclusion, that the heart dilates itself by the peculiarity 
of its own structure, and in this dilatation it draws the blood into it, witli a force 
equal to that with which the blood had been just before expelled from it, and that 
the flowing of the blood into the ventricle is not the cause of the diastole, but, on 
the contrary, the diastole is the cause of the passing of the blood into the ventricles> 
just in the same manner as the expansion of the thorax is the cause of the rushing 
of the air into the lungs, and not the cflect.— Dissertatio Medira dc Vita et vivifi- 
catione Corporis humani, &c. p. r>2. 
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quantity varies in different individuals, and in the different cir« 
cumstances of immersion ; but in most cases there is enough to 
sup{)ly a portion of oxygen or colouring principle to the blood, 
as it passes through the pulmonary vessels for a short time, ge- 
nerally about a minute and a-half or two minutes, when the as*- 
phyxia is complete. The quantity of this supply must of course 
now be less than what is usually furnished by the successive re- 
newal of atmospheric air in ordinary respiration, and the change 
of colour from dark to florid in the pulmonary blood must be 
also in the same diminished proportion until its entire cessation.* 
It should be remembered here, that, on the hypothesis of Good- 
vyn, it is by this change of colour which the blood undergoes in 
passing through the lungs, that it is fitted to excite the pulmo- 
nary vessels and the left auricle and ventricle of the heart to con- 
traction. Now, as this change of colour begins to diminish in 
a few seconds after immersion, -f the contractions of the pulmo- 
nary capillaries, where it principally takes place, will also begin 
to be weaker ; and the blood passing through them will be pro- 
pelled forwards towards the left auricle and ventricle with less 
force, and in diminished quantity, until at the end of a minute 
and a-half or two minutes, when the change of colour no longer 
takes place, these vessels will then cease to contract entirely, 
and the black blood in them will remain at rest and stagnate. 
About the same time effects nearly correspondent must be pro- 
duced on the left auricle and ventricle. The dark blood which 
they DOW receive from the pulmonary veins being less fitted to 
keep up their action than before, their systole and diastole will 
become weaker in proportion as the blood becomes more dark ; 
and, as sQon as it becomes black, this auricle and ventricle will 
cease entirely to contract and dilate ; and, as the dilatation, is 
the last act of the ventricle before it reposes, some black blood 
must remaiii in its cavity at the time of cessation. But as the 
stream of blood which came to this auricle and ventricle before 
they ceased to act was progressively diminished in quantity, and 

ft 

* That tbe volume of air which remains in the lungs after immereioD does con- 

tioiie to impart its oxygen to the pulmonary blood, has been shown by satisfactory 

erideDoe. Mr Berger of Geneva collected and analyzed a portion of this air when 

expelled from the lungs a short time after immersion, in a great variety of different 

animals, and be uniformly found that it had lost nearly the whole of its oxygen. — 

Eaaai Physiol<^que sur la Cause de L*Asphyxie par submersion. Par J. F. Berger, 

de Geneve, 1805. — And th^t the pulmonary blood continues to receive some florid 

cc^ur from this air after immersion, for a short time, has been proved by Bichat 

himself, (larticularly in the experiment of removing the sternum and inflating the 

losgs. ^' At the end of thirty seconds after inspiration," be observes, *^ the blood 

going through the pulmonary veins to the left auricle and ventricle becomes a little 

dark $ at the end of a minute it is still darker ; and at the end of a minute and a- 

half or two miuutes, it is quite black or venous.— Recherches PhysiologiqueSf p. 88, 

-f According to Bichat in thirty seconds. — Rech. Physiologiqoes, p. 88. 
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the force of their dilatation also became progressively weaker, 
the quantity of black blood received into their cavity at their 
last dilatation ought to be much less than the quantity they 
usually receive in the ordinary circumstances of respiration. 
Whilst these changes are going on about the left side of the 
heart, the right side is regularly supplied with its accustomed 
blood from the trunks of the two venae cavce^ and this auricle 
and ventricle will continue to contract and dilate, and to propel 
their blood into the pulmonary arteries with their usual force ; 
but the current of this blood will meet with resistance ii| the 
capillaries of these arteries from the previous stagnation of the 
blood in them, already described ; and this resistance will soon 
occasion a complete obstruction to its course, which will extend 
backwards to the trunks as they issue from this ventricle, and 
will oppose the same resistance to the issue of blood from the 
ventricle itself, which of course becomes now in its turn distend- 
ed and gorged with blood. But, as this blood is the same whidi 
usually excites the right ventricle to contraction, it continues to 
make strong and ineflcctual contractions some time after the left 
auricle and ventricle have ceased to move ; and thus, although the 
heart dies first in this species of asphyxia, still, on the hypo- 
thesis of Goodwyn, the left auricle and ventricle, and. the puU 
monary veins, ought not to be distended with black blood, as 
Bichat and Coleman have supposed, but, on the contrary, they 
ought to contain a much less quantity of blood than the right 
auricle and ventricle and the pulmonary arteries ; and the point 
where this blood should begin to stagnate ought to be princi- 
pally in the capillary arteries of the lungs, and from thence the 
stagnation should extend backwards to the right auricle and 
ventricle ; and this agrees precisely with the appearances which 
these two writers acknowl^ge to have observed in the pulmo^ 
nary blood of asphyxiated animals. Instead, therefore, of fiir- 
nishing an objection to the hypothesis of Goodwyn, this distri- 
bution of the pulmonary blood should be considered as afford- 
ing it additional strengUi and confirmation. 

Having now endeavoured to answer the principal arguments 
brought by Bichat against the hypothesis of Goodwyn respect- 
ing the cause of the cessation of the contractions of the heart in 
the asphyxia from submersion, I may be allowed to state a very 
important objection against the theory which Bichat himself has 
proposed on this subject,* and which he has not been able to 
answer in a satisfactory manner. 

If it be true, as Bichat asserts, that the left auricle and ven- 
tricle cease to contract in asphyxia from suffocation, because the 

• Ste page 76. 
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black blood carried by the coronary arteries to the muscular 
fibres of the heart penetrates and weakens these fibres, and thus 
renders them unable to contract, it should follow, that, in order 
to renew these contractions again, some florid blood must be 
sent into these arteries to restore the lost strength of these mus- 
cular fibres, and thus to enable them to contract again ; but the 
only means we have of sending florid blood into these coronaiy ar- 
teries is by the contraction of the left ventricle, which, on Bichat^s 
hypothesis, is now not able to contract ; and hence it must 
appear, that, when the contractions* of the left auricle and ventri- 
cle have ceased in the asphyxia from suffocation, it will be impos- 
sible to renew them again. Yet there are numerous instances 
of the contractions of the left auricle and ventricle being re- 
newed after they have ceased to contract for several minutes, and 
solely by the application of florid blood to their internal surface, 
particularly in the cases of asphyxia from drowning, and still 
more in that striking experiment of removing the sternum and 
inflating the lungs, as before described. In this case the con- 
tractions of the left auricle and ventricle are seen to cease when 
the blood which flows to them becomes black, and to be renew. 
ed again instantly when the blood which flows to them becomes 
even slightly florid. Bichat appears to have repeated this ex- 
periment himself often, and to have noted distinctly the effects 
of the different changes of the pulmonary blood upon the left 
auride and ventricle ; but he evades the force of these facts, as 
olgections to his theory, with a dexterity and address hardly 
consistent with candour. The florid blood, he says, in this ex- 
periment penetrates the fibres of the heart, and removes the 
weakness occasioned by the contact of black blood ; and then 
adds, that he does not believe any person could resuscitate the 
motions of the heart when they have been once destroyed (an^ 
antis,) by the contact of black blood ; for, in order that the flo- 
rid blood should vivify the heart, it must penetrate its fibres ; 
and, if the circulation has ceased, how can this be brought 
about ? f 

These assertions and this mode of reasoning might be con- 
ceded to him, if it were true, that, when the contractions of the 
left auricle and ventricle are made to cease by the contact of 
black blood, their power of contraction is at the same time de- 
stroyed, for it is then clear that these contractions could not be 
renewed again by the application of florid blood. But there 

* By thia word we tindentaDd the fyrdioary contnctions of the heart which propel 
the blood into the arteries and keep up the circuktion, and not those feeUe and irr». 
gular oadBatioot of the muscular fibres of this organ, which often continue in tome 
animals a long time after the ordinary contractions have ceased. 

f Agreeably to his hypothetis.i— Redi. Physiologicpies, p. 245. 
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are numerous examjdes of asphyxia from submersion, where the 
contractions of the left auricle and ventricle have been made to 
cease by the contact of black blood, and where these contractions 
have been renewed again, after an interval of some minutes, 1^ 
the application of florid blood. Many examples of the kind 
have been witnessed in the ordinary process of resuscitation after 
submersion in the human subject, and they are still more striking 
after submersion in some of the smaller quadrupeds, as in the 
kitten and the young rabbit, &c. where the contractions of the 
left auricle and ventricle may be renewed after a cessation of 
from twelve to. fifteen minutes; but most of all in some of the 
cold-blooded animals, as the frog, the toad, or the lizard, where 
the interval between the cessation of contraction and their re- 
newal again may be extended to a much longer time. These 
facts are sufficient to prove, that, when the left auricle and 
ventricle cease to contract, their power of contraction is not at 
first destroyed, and consequently, that Bichat^s reasoning here 
has proceeded from a false principle. In a subsequent part of 
his inquiry, and whilst repeating the experiment of removing 
the sternum and inflating the lungs, Bichat confesses he was 
much struck, after a short suspension of the inflation, with the 
rapidity of the changes produced on the first readmission of air, 
both upon the colour of the blood in the trunks of the pulmo- 
• nary veins, and upon the left auricle and ventricle also. *^ When 
I admitted the air into the lungs,^ he says, ^' the blood became 
red, ^ presque tout k coup,^ ^ and the spring from the artery was 
at the same instant increased. I'his sudden renewal of contrac- 
tion, he acknowledges, seems to have been produced by the 
simple contact of the florid blood upon the internal surface of 
the left ventricle, since there is not time for it to penetrate the 
fleshy fibres. Yet notwithstanding this direct connexion of 
events in the apparent relation of cause and efiect, which he ac- 
knowledges embarrassed him very much, he still wishes to explain 
their production upon another and a doubtfiil principle, rather 
than fairlv abandon his first opinion. In these examples of 
inflation, he says, *' The air rushing with impetuosity into the 
lungs, thus excites the animal to make great efibrts both to in- 
spire and to expire ; by these efforts the lungs are unusually 
distended, and they then come in close contact with and com- 
press the external surface of the heart, which is in this manner 
excited to contract and to expel the blood with its usual fbice.'^ 
Now, as a part of the lobes of the lungs lie contiguous to the 
heart, it cannot be denied that in a full expansion they may 
press a little upon this organ, but this pressure must be incon- 
siderable, as it is made through the medium of the pericardium, 
which must weaken its efiect ; and that it does so, is plain from 
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this fiurt, that we do not perceive the pulse accelerated after a 
deep inspiration. There b besides a class of animals of which 
the frog and the toad form a part, where the lungs lie in the 
abdomen, and in their full expansion do not appear to touch the 
heart ; yet in these animals when asphyxiated, the contractions 
of the heart are renewed after a fiill inspiration, as soon as the 
florid blood comes in contact with it, in the same manner and 
with the same rapidity as in animals having their lungs in the 
thorax. But Bichat, as if aware that these examples might be 
fatal to his argument, protests here against extending experiments 
to this class of animals, because the action of their lungs is not 
in such an immediate relation to the* heart as in the warm- 
blooded animals. It is indeed true that there is a slight diffe- 
rence in the mode of relation between the heart and lungs in 
cold-blooded animals, but the real connexion between these 
organs can hardly be said to be less immediate.* 

The heart of the frog and the toad having but one auricle 
and ventricle, only a small part of the blood is sent to the lungs 
in every round of circulation, by a branch from the aorta. This 
blood returning from the lungs, with its acquired florid colour, 
is poured into the heart along with the black blood, brought 
there by the veniE cavce ; and although its florid colour is in 
this manner diluted, the mixture itself appears to be still posses- 
sed of enough of this colour to keep up the contractions of the 
left auricle and ventricle ; for when this rivulet of blood from the 
lungs loses its florid colour, these contractions cease, so that the 
connexion of the heart with the lungs is as immediate here as 
in those animals which have two auricles and ventricles, and it 
has the great advantage of being more simple, and more easily 
subjected to observation, — two circumstances always extremely 
favourable to experiment. Hence it is, that some of our best 
physiologists have appealed to the lower classes of animals, 
with a view to remove any obscurities, or to reconcile discor- 
dant opinions respecting the nature of the diflerent functions 
of the human body. On this particular subject, the inde- 
fatigable and acute Spallanzani was employed several years, 
and he recommends us to begin our experiments with the lower 
classes of animals, on account of the simplicity of their structure, 
and then to proceed step by step from genus to genus and from 
class to class, until we arrive at those animals possessing a more 
complicated structure, in order ultimately to succeed in attaining 
a perfect knowledge of the mechanism of respiration in man.*^— 
Memoirs on Respiration, by L. Spallanzani, page 88. 



* Rech. phyeiologiqucs, p. 20!l. 
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Aet. V.~^ases of Hare-Lip, with proirusian of the central 
part of the Alveolar Process of the Upper Jaw. By An- 
drew Dewab, SuTgeoiiy Dunfermline. 

%3 AMES Mekceu, aged 7 years, residing at Newmill, in the 
western district of Fifeshire, was bom with a deformity of the 
upper lip, and the central part of the alveolar process of the 
upper jaw. At the time he came under my care, in the month 
of October last, the part of the integuments, which should, in 
the natural state, have formed the middle of the lip, and closed 
in the septum of the nose, was separated from its ordinary con- 
nexions, and hung depending from the tip of the nose. That 
portion of the upper jaw, out of vhich the two front teeth grew, 
was in like manner detached from the rest of the alveolar 
process, and carried forward and upward, the uppermost part 
being thrust into the nostrils, and the teeth projecting forward. 
The nostrils were thus forced greatly asunder, and the soft 
parts descended from the cartilage of the nose, on each side, in 
a line slanting towards the comer of the mouth. This projec- 
tion of the alveolar process, which was covered by its ordinary 
thin and red membrane, and crowned with two teeth, was se- 
parated from the integument of the cheek by a space on either 
side, which would readily have admitted a large quill. In 
oonsequence of this unsupported and flaccid state of the soft 
parts around the mouth, the lower lip hung down large and pro- 
minent, and the saliva run constantly from the mouth. Alto- 
gether the boy, the upper part of whose face was more than 
ordinarily interesting and intelligent, presented an appearance 
singularly hideous. — (See Figures 1 and 2.) 

I resolved to make an attempt to remedy the mortifying de- 
formity under which this poor boy laboured. Taught by ex- 
perience which I have afiierwards to relate, I determined first 
to remove the projecting part of the alveolar process, and allow 
the wound thus inflicted to heal before attempting to close in 
the mouth. Accordingly, I drew a knife around the root of 
the projection, and, with a pair of cutting pliers, separated it 
from its attachment to the septum of the nose. I was happily 
enabled to leave the septum of a sufficient depth to form a well- 
defined partition between the nostrils. 

In about a week, thd> injury was sufficiently repaired to allow 
me to proceed to unite the sofl parts, so as to form a Gp. The 
integuments were very scanty, for, as I have already stated, 
they ran downward and rather outward, on either side, from 
the alae of the nose, which in this case were unusually (Ulated, 
in consequence of the pressure of the projecting bone. I cut 
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off the edges ; and, by passing one pin as high, and another as 
low as possible* I succeeded in bringing the sides of the wound 
into accurate contact. The piece of thickened integument which 
hung from the tip of the nose being useless, I cut it off. 

The chief obstacle in all such cases to the healing of the 
wound, arises from the strain which is thrown upon the pins, 
from the natural tendency which the cheeks have to retract, 
more especially on any motion of the mouth, as in eating, speak- 
ing, crying, &c. Irritation and pain are thus produced, and the 
healing process is greatly interrupted. In this instance the 
disposition to retraction was very considerable. This I endea- 
voured ineffectually to obviate by compresses and strips of ad- 
hesive plaster. Louisas bandage was likewise tried, but with no 
better effect ; a contrivance which I have, in every instance, 
foand equally troublesome and inefScient. It occurred to me, 
that, as a very slight degree of pressure on the cheek on each 
side near to the comer of the mouth relaxes the upper lip, a 
narrow piece of steel having a spring might be so adapted as 
effectually to answer my purpose. I had, accordingly, a spring 
made, nearly resembling a pair of sugar-tongs, and so padded 
as to press on the cheek near the mouth. It was kept in its 
place by a narrow tape tied over the chin, and by three tapes 
which were fastened one behind, and one on each side, to a piece 
of leather placed on the crown of the head. This simple con- 
trivance answered every purpose admirably. I could relax the 
lip by it to any degree I wished, and it could be worn without 
the smallest inconvenience. The strain was thus taken off the 
pins, and the process of healing advanced in the most favourable 
manner. One pin was withdrawn on the fourth, and the other 
on the fifth day. The spring was worn for a few days longer. 
On the ninth day the boy returned home so muchu:hanged in 
his appearance, that it was scarcely possible to recognize him. 
The saliva which formerly ran from his mouth, he can now for- 
tunately retain. See Figures 3 and 4. 

Eliza Cant, an infant about six weeks old, was brought to me 
from Alloa in March 1889, with a hare-lip, exactly resembling 
in its external appearance that which I have already described. 
The integument which should have formed the centre of the 
upper lip was attached in the same way to the tip of the nose ; 
part of the alveolar process, with the rudiments of the two front 
teeth, was in like manner separated from the rest of the bony 
gum, and projected upward and forward, so as greatly to dilate 
the nostrils. In a word, the two cases differed in nothing, ex- 
cept that the palate in the child was deficient only in a very 
slight degree. See Figures 5 and 6. 

In this case, which came under my care some months before 
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that of the boy Mercer, I was induced both to remove the pro- 
jection, and attempt the union of the lip at the same time. 
This proceeding, however, I had reason to regret, for such a 
degree of inflammation succeeded the removal of the projecting 
part, that union of the lip by the first intention seemed very im- 
probable, anil I therefore withdrew the pins on the fifth day, and 
sent the child home. On the 24th of January 1830, the child 
was i^ain brought to me. The integuments of the lip were 
•somewhat ampler than in the former case. I cut ofl^ the smooth 
edges, and brought the sides of the wound into close contact by 
the twisted suture. I also removed the piece of hard and 
thickened integument which was attached to the tip of the nose. 
A spring bandi^, similar to that described in the former case, 
for the purpose of taking the strain off the pins, was likewise 
applied. On the fourth day one pin was withdrawn, and on 
the fifth the other, when the lip was found to be completely 
united. The bandage, however, was continued for a few days 
longer. By the eighth day the union seemed so perfect, that 
all farther precaution was considered unnecessary. See Figures 
7 and 8. 

It is a point of some interest to determine the proper pe- 
riod at which the operation for hare-lip, or any similar ope- 
ration, may be performed upon a child. Though no bad con- 
sequences followed in tfie case of the child Cant, at the early 
age of six weeks, yet instances have occurred in which the shock 
of the operation produced severe and even fatal effects upon the 
susceptible infant frame. A short delay is therefore in most 
cases proper. Perhaps by the time the* child has attained to 
the age of eight or ten months, especially in the absence of the 
irritation of teething, such an operation as that for hare-lip may 
be safely performed. 

The drawings, for which I am indebted to my friend Mr 
Campbell, represent with striking fidelity the appearance of 
both cases before and after the operation. 

It is not my intenton to enter into any speculation respecting 
the very strange and unaccountable effects produced upon the 
foetus in utero, in consequence of impressions made upon the pas- 
sions or imagination of the mother. My only purpose is to add 
another to the already ample catalogue of such remarkable oc- 
currences. 

The mother of the child, whose case I have last related, re- 
sided previous to her marriage near the boy Mercer, and was 
perfectly familiar with his appearance. Soon after she became 
pregnant with her second child, she was strangely impressed 
with the idea that her infant was to be bom deformed, and she 
has repeatedly assured me that the figure of Mercer was rarely 
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absent from her imagination. Indeed, (which is of more con- 
sequence) she mentioned to some of her friends, previous to her 
confinement, the unaccountable presentiment she entertained of 
the child^s deformity. 

It is probable that much diyersity of opinion will exist respect- 
ing the influence which the deformity in the boy may have had 
in producing that of the child. One circumstance, however, de- 
serves remark, viz. that, had the deviation from the natural struc- 
ture been merely a common hare-lip, the occurrence might with 
justice, perhaps, have been regarded as purely accidental, and the 
alleged presentiment of the mother treated as a fable. But the 
deformity as it presented itself in these cases, is, so far as I have 
seen, very rare ; and nevertheless the resemblance between them 
was so exact, that, had the children been of the same age, it 
would, I believe, have been impossible to discover, on an ex- 
ternal examination, the smallest difference ; thus increasing the 
probability, that some connexion, mysterious as it may be^ does 
exist between the one and the other. 

Dunfermline^ ^5th February 1830. 



Art. VI. — Reports on the Diseases and Weather of Dublin. 
By D. J. CoBRiGAN, M. D. one of the Physicians of the 
Sick Poor Institution. 



Report First. ♦ 

X HE present report comprehends the diseases treated at the 
Sick-poor Institution of Dublin, between the 1st December 
18^, and the 28th February 1830. The following is a tabu- 
lar view of the various diseases which have been treated during 
that period 

Cynanche anginosa, 2 
Catarrh, . 312 

Apoplexia p'llmon. 1 
Pneumonia, . 9 

Phthisis, • 6 

Eaiphysenoa pulraon. 3 
Pleuritis, , 7 

Pleurodyne, 1 

Pertussis, . 5 

Curdis aneurysm, pas- 

siv. . 1 

— valvuL niia, 1 

Disease* of the brain and 

nerves, 
Apoplexia, . 1 



Fevers. 




Peritonitis, . . 3 


Febris synochos. 


67 


HsBmorrhois, 2 




21 


Proliipsus ani, 2 
Tenia, . 2 


J^aeasesof the digestive 


Ascarides, . 8 


organs^ ^. 




Hepatitis, . 15 


Cynanche tonsillaris. 


6 


Asates, . 1 




I 


Retentio urinae, 1 


Cancrum oris. 


5 


Incontinentia urine, 3 


Dyspepsia, 


19 


Tabes mesentcrica, 1 


Pyrosis, 


3 


Scrofula, . 9 


Constxpatio, 


38 




Coltca, 


24 


Diseases of the respira- 


D'ukjthaeAj 


18 


tory organs, j-c. 


Dyienteria, 


9 


Episuxis, . 1 


Cbokia, 


2 


Laryngitis, 6 



* From the Book of the Sick-Poor Institution of Dublin. 
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Panlytis poitionis 




Uteri baemoirhagU, ' 1 


Urticaria, 


3 


dune, 


1 




Psoriatia, 


2 






GonorrhfRt^ fi 


Herpes, 
Scabies, 


3 


Ur. 


1 


Sypbilit, . U 


44 


EpUepflia, 


2 


Gland, prostrat. in- 


Varicelb, 


1 


Tetanus, 


1 


flam. 1 


Eczema, 


3 


Convulno, 


1 




Pempbigus, 


1 


Hyiteria* 


7 


JHuoitM qf the eyu. 


Impetigo, 


4 


Vertigo, 


1 


Ophtbalmia, • 7 


Porrigo, 


11 


Cepb^ea, 


3 


IritU, . 3 


Furunculi, • 


3 


SaattcB, 


1 


tHteoMet of the drim. 


Pernio, 


I 


DiteoMw of the genera^ 


Scarlatina, • 3 


ArtUtUar diseases. 


■ 


five ayttefHy <j[C, 




Rubeola, . 1 


Rheumatism, 


19 


AmenorrhcBa, 


7 


Licben, . 2 


Lumbago, 


b 


LeucorrhcBft, 


3 


Strophuloa, • 1 







The early part of December was fine ; the weather cloudy 
but dry, with high winds from S. W. to S. E. The tempera- 
ture was equable and moderate, the thermometer ranging from 
52^ to ift". Towards the middle of the month a sudden change 
took place. Heavy rain set in with storm from the S. W., suc- 
ceeded by fog. On the 15th« the wind veered round to the 
N. W., and the thermometer sunk rapidly to the freesing pcHUt. 
The fog, which continued for several days, was followed by hard 
frost and some snow, and the thermometer for the remainder 
of the month never rose above 38% and was often as low as 
80^. In the four last days the wind blew again from the 
south, and thaw set in with cloudy and foggy weather. The 
beginning of January was very cold and cloudy, with fog, and 
the thermometer as low as 26^. The wind which, in the earlier 
part of the month had been fit>m W. or N. W., changed about 
the middle of it, bringing heavy snow and hail from the S. £., 
a presage of a severe season. To the end of Felnruary, the 
weather continued very hard, cloudy, with occasionally heavy 
rain, and cold, the thermometer constantly as low as 30° at 
midnight, and seldom above 42° at noon. The same trying 
weather, with heavy snow, and N. E« wind prevailed through 
the earlier part of February. On the 7th, thaw set in, accom- 
panied by heavy rain, and storm from the S. E. The middle 
of the month was fine and dry, the thermometer rising occa> 
sionally to 60°, and seldom falling below 86°. For the latter 
part of the month, the wind was very variable and stormy, with 
showers of hail and rain, principally from the S. W., but the 
temperature was equable and moderate, the thermometer rang- 
ing about 52°. 

During the two last winters there has been very little Fever. 
From the list at the head of these pages it appears, that out of 
677 caseS) the cases of fever were fifiy-aeven, or about ofte4welfth 
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of the whole. In the winter of 18S6-7, of 886 cases 150 were 
fever, or nearly one-half. 

Cancrum oris is not unfrequently met with. The attacks oc- 
casionally have been seyere and tedious, the disease recurring 
just at the moment when the little patient seemed all but cured. 
It was not alu^ether confined to children, but sometimes made 
its appearance in grown up females. The disease commenced 
with sponginess and bleeding, quickly followed by sloughing of 
the gums, generally around the teeth of the lower jaw, and very 
frequently the front teeth, which became loose in their sockets, 
and fell out The progress of the attack was often so rapid that 
even when the little patient was brought within twenty-four hours 
of the mother^s noticing it, the sloughed gum would, when touch- 
ed, separate horn the teeth like rotten animal substance. In 
ordinary cases the slough was grey, — in bad cases black, — ^in all 
accompanied by intolerable fetor of the breath. The tongue and 
inside of the mouth were generally affected along with the gums, 
and on the inside of the mouth the sloughing of the mucous 
tissue often resembled worm-eaten patches. This disease is 
usually supposed to prevail among badly nourished children, but 
very erroneously, for the best fed, and most healthyJooking 
children coming to the institution were those affected by it. To 
this my colleague Dr Hunt, to whom I have often been very 
much indebted, first called my attention ; and subsequent exa- 
mination has completely established the truth of his observation. 
Cancrum oris often appeared at the same time in seireral child- 
ren of a family. When seen early, the following treatment was 
generally successftd. An emetic was given, and sometimes re- 
peated* This was of invaluable service. Purgatives followed, 
and the diseased part was well rubbed every day with the solid ni- 
trate of silver until a healthy surface presented. Internal reme- 
dies with mild gargles were tried, but werefound totally inefiicient. 

Among the cases of Diarrhoea was one of diarrhoea mucosa. 
It occurred in a middle aged man, and was of a year and a^halFs 
standing when he applied. There was no pain, but great debility 
and anxiety from the frequent evacuations of mucus, amounting 
to ten or twelve in the twenty-four hours. It made its first appear- 
ance after a slight attack of dysentery. Mercury and opium 
bad been pushed far without his receiving any benefit. On the 
fith of January an electuary of super-tartrate of potass four parts, 
and capsicum one part was ordered, a tea-spoonful three times 
a day. On the 14th the relief was considerable. The electu- 
ary with cubebs or capsicum was persevered in, but not con- 
stantly, and at the end of a month there was but an occasional 
mucous stool. Between the powers of cubebs and capsicum I 
could perceive no difference. 
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Of the cases of Hepatitis one ended in suppuration. B. Tul- 
ly« aged 31, complained, when I first saw him, of restlessness 
and inability to lie long in any posture. There was a tumour 
on the left side of the epigastrium under the edge of the ribs, 
hard, painful on pressure, with a defined edge on its inferior part 
and with indistinct fluctuation. The skin was moist ; pulse 
128 ; tongue chapped, with florid edge and tip ; bowels free. 
The disease set in fourteen days before, with severe pain, which 
attacked him suddenly in his sleep, and was preceded in the even- 
ing by shivering. His habits had been intemperate. Leeches 
were applied and cathartics administered, followed by calomel and 
opium. At the end of seven days the tumour was unaltered ; 
pulse very quick. Purgative medicines were continued, and fo- 
mentations applied to the tumour. In three days after diarrhoea 
suddenly came on. Blood and curdy matter were discharged 
by stool. The tumour was immediately lessened, and the pain 
quickly disappeared. The pulse fell, and from this time forward 
recovery under the exhibition of tonic medicines was rapid. 
Suppuration of the liver is not at all so rare in this country as is 
generally supposed. Its progress, as in the case related, is often 
rapid, and recovery takes place under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. In a patient who was under Dr Hunt^s care 
the abscess burst externally, and discharged perhaps a quart 
of matter. The liver, which previously had been much enlarg- 
ed, returned almost to its healthy size, and the recovery was 
unexpectedly rapid. The patient was a woman of sixty years 
of age. In examining diseased liver the pleximeter is of material 
service. When from distended intestines or water the abdo- 
men is so full that the liver cannot be felt, percussion with this 
instrument will trace its edge with accuracy. 

Under the head o( Laryngitis may be mentioned a case of loss 
of the epiglottis producing extreme suffering. The patient, a 
girl of ^0 years of age, had been repeatedly put under the in- 
fluence of mercury, and had had her throat fumigated for the 
cure of secondary venereal symptoms. Her throat bore the marks 
of numerous old ulcers. Her voice was low and husky, and 
any attempt to swallow liquids brought on sufibcating and spas- 
modic cough. She was only able to allay her thirst by swallow- 
ing bread soaked in water. The finger passed down found in 
place of the epiglottis a rounded tubercle on one side of the root 
of the tongue. Considerable relief was given by opiates, but 
the treatment was of course only palliative. — The epiglottis, it 
rked, and even the larynx, can be always readily exa- 
^•^^r, and the examination often affords most useful 
"lere is in making the examination, however, a 
necessary. If 3ie finger be introduced at once 

3 
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to the epiglottis, without touching any of the acyacent parts, it 
will bring on violent retching and suffocation, and closing of 
the larynx, with great distress ; but if the finger be laid upon 
the tongue, and passed along its dorsum until it reach the epi- 
glottis, its passage will resemble that of a morsel of food, and 
there will be comparatively little uneasiness. 

Of Croup there has been very little, and its rarity strongly 
shows, that it is a disease not of simple inflammation, but of a 
specific nature. During the winter affections of the lining mem- 
h'ane of the larynx and trachea were very prevalent, which might 
have been supposed very likely to bring on, or at least to predis- 
pose, to this disease, yet two cases only occurred. Of these one 
terminated fatally, and mainly through neglect. The only reme- 
dy on which, after many trials, reliance can, I believe, be placed, 
is tartrate of antimony, managed so as to keep up a constant 
nausea, with occasional vomiting. From calomel I have not 
seen any benefit obtained. In a case in which the attack was 
sudden and severe, relief quickly followed the administration of 
tartrate of antimony. Relapse took place in the course of twelve 
hours. Calomel was then exhibited, and the child perished. 
The disease is generally too rapid to permit us to wait for the 
specific action of mercury. The dose of antimony must be re* 
gulated by the effect. To a full and fat child of three years 
old, with whom the symptoms had been present twelve hours, 
the respiration laborious and highly stridulous, half a grain was 
given every half hour until four grains were taken. The symp- 
toms on the next day had disappeared. In consequence of the 
distress and apparent debility caused by this medicine, it is some- 
times not easy to enforce its proper administration, and it is ge- 
nerally necessary to impress strongly upon the mother^s mindi 
that the life of her child depends on her firmness. When seen 
early, and treated with antimony in the way recommended, the 
disease is not so fatal as is generally considered. In the observa- 
tions made in this paper, it is not my purpose to go into the 
minutiae of treatment, but shortly to point out the main reme- 
dies. The circumstances of eaeh case must determine the em- 
ployment of adjuvant remedies, such as local bleeding, &c. 

Catarrh has been very prevalent during the winter. Of the 
entire number of applici^nts one-third were cases of catarrh. In 
the corresponding portion of the preceding winter they formed 
but one-seventh. A reference to the state of the weather of the 
corresponding periods of the two seasons will explain this. De- 
cember 1829 has been foggy and extremely cold, the thermometer 
being for one-half of the month generally below 32°. December 
1828, on the contrary, although damp, was clear, with high 
winds, the thermometer sinking only once as low as 39°, and 
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generally ranging about £W. A similar observation applies to 
January and February of the two years. 

The prevailing catarrh has had very distinctive characters. 
Although epidemic, it did not present what may be considered 
as the pathognomonic signs of the severe influenzas, which have 
at different former periods swept over the greater part of Eu- 
rope. In those, sneezing, weeping from the eyes, fulness of 
the eyeballs,. distressing pain and sense of constriction across 
the forehead, soreness of the cheek bones, discharge of thin 
acrid mucus from the nose, and expectoration of the same kind, 
with feeble frequent pulse, were the prominent symptoms ; and 
catarrh was of^n absent, while the other symptoms with low 
fever were present. The catarrh of last winter, taken in the 
aggregate, did not present those symptoms. It generally be- 
gan with hoarseness. This was succeeded by internal soreness, 
referred to the inside of the sternum, harassing cough, and 
viscid expectoration. The frontal sinuses were not afiected. 
The pulse was little disturbed. * Even when the hoarseness 
was extreme, and internal soreness great, the pulse was perfect- 
ly regular. The stethoscope did not give indications of bron- 
chitis. The disease was purely local, confined to the larynx 
and upper part of the trachea. From the severe local symp- 
toms about the larynx, the disease was first treated by bleed- 
ing, blistering, and calomel and hippo, as a simple inflamma- 
tory affection of the larynx and trachea ; but it was quickly 
found that bleeding was injurious. It produced little or no 
effect on the disease, and it was always followed by great debi- 
lity. Depletory measures were worse than useless. A con- 
trary line of practice was followed by beneficial results. Do- 
ver^s powder in large doses ; a scruple at bed- time, with nitre 
or carbonate of ammonia, and pectoral mixtures, with a very 
large proportion of laudanum. The opium and hippo, or carbo- 
nate of ammonia, at bed-time, frequently did not bring on dia- 
phoresis, but passed off by urine, or kept up a glow of heat 
over the skin. The good effects were, however, the same. The 
attack of catarrh was often very sudden. In the morning, for ex- 
ample, a patient complained of cough and irritation about the la- 
rynx. In the evening the hoarseness was so great that the voice 
was almost gone. A sudorific, a large dose of ether, with opium, 
&c. brought on perspiration, or produced a glow of heat over 
the body, which lasted all night, and the next day the syipp. 
toms were gone. Nitre and Dover^s powder very often acted 
on the urinary organs, and always with benefit. This epidemic 
catarrh differed very much from ordinary inflammatory attacks 
of the mucous lining of the air-passages in its nature and its 
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mode of treatment. Indeed, epdemic attacks are frequently 
different from sporadic attacks, however they may at first ap- 
pear to be of the same nature. Even epidemics, apparently si- 
milar, differ ttom one another. Other diseases, too, often 
change their nature, and borrow the type of the prevailing epU 
demic, and require a similar principle of treatment These 
are points very necessary to be remembered in practice ; for 
^ that' method which is successful one year, may perhaps be 
destructive another ;'^ and ^^ he moves very uncertainly, that 
has not in the cure of fevers always before his eyes the consti- 
tution of the year, as it favours the producing epidemically 
thb or that disease, and all the other diseases that concur, and 
are formed into the likeness and similitude of it." * Having 
given the broad characters of the epidemic, it is necessary to 
observe, that ordinary inflammatory bronchitis frequently apu 
peared requiring the usual active treatment, and that a few 
cases occurred, particularly if the patients had been kept warm, 
in which the frontal sinuses were affected. In pregnant women, 
in whom an active state somewhat resembling inflammation is 
going on, it is to be observed, that, cceteris paribus^ inflamma- 
tory affections always run higher than in others, and of course 
require a corresponding treatment 

Catarrhus suffbcans has been very frequent and very fatal 
daring the winter. Where the disease was accompanied by 
acute bronchitis, indicated by ** rdie sibUanf* in the chest, and 
the patient not very much debilitated, no remedy gave so 
decided relief as tartrate of antimony, in half-grain doses 
every two or three hours. Although it brought reUef where it 
produced no sensible evacuation, its effects were neverthe- 
less invariably most beneficial, when its exhibition was followed 
by copious secretion from the stomach or intestines. It was 
occasionally combined with opium ; but the narcotic seemed to 
lessen its powers. A case of this disease came undet my ob- 
servation, that might have had a different termination had the 
proper view of its nature been taken in time. A man 32 years 
of age had been suffering under the disease for a fortnight when 
I saw him. The person under whose care he was, supposing, 
from an intermission in his pulse, the blueness of his lips, 
and the oedema of his legs, that he was suffering under heart 
disease, had kept him under the influence of digitalis. I found 
the two sounds of the heart natural, and the whole of the chest 
occupied by mucous rale. I had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the heart sound. His strength was much broken, and he died 

* SydenhADi. 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. 104. G 
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in four days after my first visit. The examination proved the 
truth of mv diagnosis. The heart was healthy, while the mi- 
nute branches of the bronchi were completely plugged up with 
mucus, and their lining membrane deeply injected. This case 
strongly showed the superior assistance derived firom the stetho- 
scope in chest disease. 

Pneumonia has been much more rare than might be expected. 
Catarrh often appeared engaging the whole of one lung, and 
leaving the other quite fi^. In this form, without accurate 
examination by percussion, it might easily be mistaken for pneu- 
monia. 

Passive aneurism of the ventricles of the heart is a disease 
occasionally met with in young and delicate persons. It simu- 
lates phthisis. Debility, loss of flesh, sweats, cough, expectora- 
tion and quick pulse accompany it. The stetnoscope alone 
affords certainty in its diagnosis. The first sound of the heart 
is remarkably loud and clear. There is palpitation, and the 
heart is felt not to strike so much as to swell up against the 
hand laid over it. In the few cases that have occurred to me, 
the right ventricle was more affected than the left. A nutri- 
tious milk diet, with good air, were .the best restoratives, an 
absence of all stimulants being rigidly observed. There is at 
present under my care a case of valvular disease pf both the au- 
ricular and the aortic openings of the left ventricle, marked by 
two bruits de soufflet, one anterior to the pulse, the second syn- 
chronous with it. The symptoms complained of at present 
are some straitness of the chest and palpitation on exercise. 
The disease is of two months standing. 

Both the cases of Paralysis were singular and instruc- 
tive. One was of the portio dura« The patient was a middle 
aged man. He had for the week previous felt pain about the 
mastoid process of the temporal bone, when suddenly at break- 
fast he felt an odd sensation about his mouth, and on looking 
in the glass, he saw his features distorted. When he applied 
he had no pain, but the mouth was drawn to the left. When he 
attempted to whistle, he could not contract the right half of his 
mouth. When he inspired strongly, the right nostril did not 
act, nor could the right eyelid be closed. The sensibility of the 
affected parts was, however, unimpaired. Three blisters over 
the mastoid process cured him. The next case was still more 
interesting, showing that in affections of the roots or trunks of 
the nerves, the symptoms appear at their extremities far from 
the actual seat of the disease. Thomas Fitzsimmons, aged 43, 
a weaver, was unable to work at his trade in consequence of a 
constant tremor of his hands, which had become paralyzed. 
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The fore^ums were sore when pressed on. The soreness of the 
ibre-anns was felt for some months, but the paralysis and tremor 
of the hands were present only three weeksi About five months 
before he had used crutches in consequence of a strain. He had 
been blistered on the fore-arms previous to his applying, without 
having received any benefit. Examining the spine, I found 
that pressure on the lower cervical vertebrae gave pain. A blis- 
ter was put over this part of the spine. On the next day the '* 
r^ht arm was steady. A repetition of the blister gave him the 
use of both arms, and in a few days he was able to return to his 
trade. On the case of tetanus, as it is at present under treat- 
ment, I shall defer the observations. 

In Leucorrhcea cubebs is the most valuable remedy I have 
had experience of. It has been generally given in electuary 
with supertartrate of potass. 

.Among the cases of Ophthalmia^ one deserves mention. 
^he patient, a fine child of 6 years old, complained of some 
pain in the right eye. There was inflammation of the conjunc- 
tiva, the pupil was immoveable, and on looking sideways, the 
iris was seen, not perpendicular, but convex, impelled by the 
vitreous humour and lens against the inner surface of the trans- 
parent cornea. The sight of the eye was gone. When about 
four ounces of blood were taken from the temporal artery, the 
little patient cried out that she could see. A blister was applied 
to the neck, and sugar of lead lotion to the eye. After a few 
days the eye had quite recovered its functions, but a large ulcer 
remained upon the cornea, which, however, was soon healed by 
droTO>ing on it saturated solution of acetate of lead. For ulcers 
of the cornea, and chronic inflammation of the conjunctiva, this 
solution is less painful than that of nitrate of silver, and I be- 
lieve more efiicacious. 

The cases of Iritis were all venereal, and yielded to corrosive 
sublimate. In one of them turpentine had been tried, but un- 
successfully. Another case occurred in conjunction with exco- 
riated sore throat and venereal psoriasis, thus setting at defiance 
Mr Carmichaers ingenious classification of venereal diseases. 

Eczema occasionally makes its appearance in children as a 
sequela of the fever of vaccine inoculation, and is very difficult 
to remove. Jalap and nitre persevered in were most efficacious 
in removing it. In one case of a full fat child four years old, 
whose body was quite covered, ten grains of jalap with five of 
nitre were given at first every night, after some time every se- 
cond night. To another child of two years old, whose face was 
thickly covered, three similar doses were given, one each night, 
and were followed by striking amendment. 
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Parrigp has been very frequent ; it wm urniaUy tbe fortigo 
wuiulata or fdvoea of Bsteman. In tbe alterative or internal 
medicine recomiHended by him, there is not, I believe^ the 
lightest trust to be placed. A corering of oiled silk, and under 
it Tint, kept moist with acetate of lead lotion, first recommended 
In this way by Dr Macartney as a water-dressing, will remore 
the disease. This, however, is expensive to the poor. The 
following ointment applied every night and morning, the requi- 
site cleanliness being observed, is equally efficacious: Eight 
parts of Ung. Resin. Alh.^ one of OL Terebinth, and one of 
Acet Plumbi. The only alteration I have made in this oint- 
ment from the formula which I received from Dr Hunt, is an 
increase of the proportion of the two last ingredients. 

I have now noticed the most striking diseases thftt have oc- 
curred to me during the last three months. In the reports 
which I purpose to continue on the diseases of Dublin, it is my 
wish to make Bateman^s Report of the diseases of London my 
model, giving, as far as I can, paotical observations and infor- 
mation, sketching only the broad lines of disease, and the main 
treatment, omitting the minutise which elementaiy works or ex*' 
perience afford to every one. For the classification of diseases 
which heads this report, it is not my intention to offer either an 
apology or defence. I am far from supposing it perfect. I have 
chosen that which I think most useful, grouping together dis- 
eases of systems, as the digestive, respiratory, &c. and organs con* 
nected with them in frinction, or- placing under one head diseases 
of an organ, as of the skin. To fevers I have left a separate 
class, as they are a neutral ground, on which all disputing noso- 
logists may meet. 

18, Bachelor's Walk, 
March 6, 1830. 



Art. VII. — Observations on Acupuncture. By John 

Rrnton, M . D. Penicuik. 

iN oTwiTHSTAXDiNO the encouragemcut which the writings 
of Cloquet held out for the relief of neuralgic and rheumatic 
affections by means of acupuncture, it does not appear, if 
We may iudge fit)m the few cases upon record, that the prac- 
tice has been generally adopted in this country. To whatever 
cause the neglect of so powerful an agent in the removal of 
disease may be owing, there can be no doubt in my mind, that 
the more acupuncture is tried, the more it will be found un- 
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deserving of the public and prof^Mional obloquy, nnder wbich 
it ba9 BO long laboured; and that in many cases where all 
tbe ordinary means of cure have been ineiFectuaU it win prove 
a very certain and speedy remedy. But if the sytfem is too 
much undervalued now, it is equidly true, that it was very 
raaeh ovorvaloed by (hose who first recommended it to notice, 
and that in this way it has greatly suffered from the indiscre* 
tioQ of its fiiends. The utility of a specific is very readily sua* 
peeled, when iia infallibility is given out for the removal of 
too many diseases, and more particularly of those between 
which no analogy can be traced. And when, moreover, no sa- 
tisfactcny eicplanation can be afforded of the modus operandi 
of the reagent, profesaional per&ons, unhappily for die interests 
of medical science, are too apt to reason upon the authenticity 
of the facCs averred, instead of adopting the more simple and 
direct method of determining their value by subjecting them to 
the test of farther experience. Indeed, the difierent attempts 
wMcfa liave been made to account (as by electricity for exam- 
ple) fior the various physical and physiological phenomena pro. 
di](Ced by acupuncturation, have been very injurious to the 
SBce^ss&l diffusion of the practice ; and accordingly we find, 
that the very rapidity and per&otion of the cures have acted as 
causes why the efficacy of the remedy has been doubted, and 
tbat its boasted recoveries have been imputed more to mental 
jaemsUoiij'. — that is, to impressions acting upon the patient^s mind 
Seam a fiincied aiul mystical^ confidence in the use of the means 
eBi>pIoyed,-^than to any real good effects resulting from the 
opmtion itself. The experience I have had has led me to 
&rm a favourable opinion of its utility, and without endeavour. 
sag to tbeorixe on a subject upon which so much must yet be 
known, before any thing satisfactory can be offered, I shall 
merely state the result of the trials I have made, in the hopes of 
gathering further infiwmation, by inducing other medical men te 
try the effects of a remedy whidi, not to overstrain its charac^ 
ter« I have found to be a sure, -safe^ and speedy one in several 
paif^fd a0ections. 

My attention was firat directed to the use of acupunctme 
ip an inveterate case of chronic sciatica, under which Sir Tfaa. 
mas Q. Caraii^daiael, Bart, long laboured, and which had re. 
stated the usual routine of practice,^ — galvanism, leeches, blisters, 
pitch plaster, and all the ordinary local applications in thelJMrm 
iff warm bathus, stimulating liniments* and lotions, as opodeldoc, 
iW^ijce .of cantharides, essence <^ mustard, cajeputa oil, &e. 
XsMr pUl, # laoune of sulphate of quinine, blisters to atrengihen 
tbe cottstiiuAioB^ the iweariug of Aannel and shamoy, and friction 
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of the partB were also attended with unsuccessfiil effects. The 
disease was of several years standing, but the paroxysms were, ac- 
cording to accidental causes of aggravation, of shorter or longer 
duration, and attended with pain of greater or less violence. The 
pain extended along the course of the sciatic nerve, and after a 
day of more than usual exercise from walking or even riding upon 
horseback, was extremely severe. Transitions in the state of 
the weather brought on also violent attacks of the disease. At 
other times, without any apparent cause, he could not walk 
without experiencing very much uneasiness from stifihess in 
the muscles of the right thigh and leg ; and when that feeling 
went off by gentle exercise, it was succeeded by a more disa- 
greeable sensation of numbness, want of power, and a sense of 
weariness in the affected parts. The pain of late was almost 
always constant in the hip-joint to a greater or less degree, 
and in the gastrocnemic muscles, so that he could not sit 
for any length of time without having occasion to rub the 
calf of the leg to relieve the uneasy feeling in it, — a feel* 
ing he compared to something gnawing the bone. Though 
be was not entirely confined to the house, he was able to take 
but little exercise, and was so lame as to be obliged in a 
great measure to give up shooting. Suffering so much, he was 
anxious to try any thing for the removal of the disease. 

As a last resource, I recommended him to try puncturing the 
parts with needles. I told him of two or three remarkable cures 
which I had heard were performed by these means in Dumfries- 
shire — ^a district of country where I believe the practice has long 
been known. But when I mentioned that the operation of introdu- 
cing the needles was unaccompanied with pam, he was disposed 
(as many others are) to treat the whole affair with much more 
scepticism than confidence. In the course of the afternoon, 
he was induced, by the example of a gentleman who first per- 
formed the operation upon himself, to insert two or three com- 
mon needles in the calf of his leg, and was surprised to find 
both that the insertion occasioned no pain, and that the pain 
in the leg after the needles had not remained longer than a 
minute was entirely removed. By introducing two or three 
more needles into the thigh, he completely regained the use 
of his limb, and was able to walk into the dining-room shortly 
afterwards without pain or uneasiness. When I called in the 
evening, I found him completely cured by the needles of the 
disease, with which I left him affected in the morning, and 
since that time more than eighteen months have elapsed, and 
he has been able to take every kind of exercise without expe- 
riencing any return of the affection. The needles were in a 
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kigh state of o^i^idation. So far, therefore, the cure was both 
instantly^ and appears to be permanently established. 

From the successful issue of this case, I resolved to take the 
first favourable opportunity that occurred to me, of again trying 
acupuncture, and I had occasion to do so shortly afterwards 
upon a farmer who was affected with a most violent paroxysm 
of sciatica. He was a great martyr to chronic rheumatism, 
and had brought on the attack of sciatica he laboured under 
when I saw him, in consequence of being exposed to damp 
and cold, when fishing about three weeks before. He was for 
eight days confined to the house, and with great difiiculty could 
move from one room to another from pain which, extending 
fit)m the right acetabulum to the tcndo AchiUis, deprived him 
of the power of bending the hip and knee-joints. In consequence 
of this, he was very much bent to the diseased side, and from 
the weakness and pain in the affected limb, he could not bear the 
weight of his body upon it without the help of a crutch, so that 
his moving forward was effected more by a sort of lateral halt 
than a walk. On examination, 1 found no swelling ; but con- 
siderable pain was experienced upon pressure in different parts, 
and these I fixed upon as the most appropriate places for in- 
troducing the needles. After some hesitation he consented to 
the operation, but with little faith in its utility, and with still less 
reliance upon my assurance that it was not to be a painfiil one. 

Not having my case of needles with me, I used half-a- 
dozen common ones of different sizes. Three of these I put 
into the middle of the scietia fully an inch and a-half, and al- 
lowed them to remain three minutes. I perceived that they 
were very much shaken by the contractions of the muscle, whicn 
held them so firmly as to require a sharp pull to extract 
them. He felt no pain when I inserted them, and only a 
little when I took them out. He was almost instantly re- 
lieved of the pain in the calf of the leg, and was quite astonish- 
ed that he could move his leg without feeling any uneasiness. 
I found no di£Sculty in persuading him to allow me to extend 
the benefit of the operation to the thigh, where I introduced 
three other needles, more than an inch and a-half deep into the 
middle of the vastus externum. They remained about five mi- 
nutes, during which time I observed the muscle, from the mo- 
tions of the needles, was affected with violent contractions. 
The operation acted like a spell, for immediately after it he 
walked perfectly erect, and without pain. I remained with 
him an hour or two, and upon my departure he accompanied 
me to the offices, which are at a little distance from his house, 
without feeling any weakness or difficulty in walking. More 
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than a ^r has elapsed, and he baa not had any relapee of the 
complaint. 

The second case in which I employed acupuncture was 
that of a young woman, who was suddenly seized when at work 
in the field with pain in the hip-joint, extending to the middle 
of the leg, to so violent a degree that she &11 down, and waa 
carried home. I was sent for, and saw her in the course of 
Aree hours. She was lying in bed upon her face, in the same 
position in whidi she had been first placed, being unable to move 
her body in the least degree ; and she was screaming with pain. 
She was perspiring profusely, but no fever was indicated by the 
state of her pulse. She received no injury upon the part to account 
for the pain, the attack being equally violent as it was unexpect- 
ed. Without mentioning what I intended doing for her relief, I 
introduced five needles about two inches into the gluUsi 
muscles, two into the tmshia esicrfiMU^ and, at the same time^ 
diree others not m deeply into the back part of the leg, the 
parts she coMiplaiBed of most eeverely. I allowed them to 
remain five minutes, and took them out without her being awase 
of what I had done. After the operation she felt immediately 
great relief, and was aUe to turn herself in bed. I gave a strong 
purgative draught, and my assistant, Mr Henderson, upon cal- 
ling next morning, found her continuing well, when at rest, 
but still affected with pain when she moved the hip-joint He 
therefore introduced six needles, which mitigated the pain as 
much as the first operation did, but they did not wholly remove 
it at the time. In the course of the day, however, it went off 
altogether, and she resumed her work next moniing. 

Three months have elapsed, and she has never had any re- 
turn of the complaint. Though the removal of pain was not 
at first so wholly effected as in the two fotrraer cases, the relief 
obtained was obtained as quickly and as permanently. This case 
supplies one important fact, viz. that (he removal of the pain 
could not be attributed to any impre6si<Mi acting through the 
medium of the imagination in the way of hope 4sr fear contri- 
buting in the cure, as the woman neither saw nor knew the 
nature of the operation performed upon her. 

The utility of acupuncture was very evident in tfaia 
case, for had the usual means been employed, as leeches and 
the warm-bath, I have no hesitation in saying, that the wonum^s 
sufferings would not have been so readily and quickly alleviated 
as they were, since the application ef hot fomentations to ti>e 
parts, continued for two hours befoare I used the needles, had 
not the slightest effect in mitigating the PMn. 

A weaver in this village had been affected for nine mouths 
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rbemaatisni to a greater or leas dc^gree in the right arm. 
The disease was almost wholly confined to the deltoid musclet 
and was attended with so much pain and want of power in mov- 
ing the arpi, as in a great measure to disable him from working. 
Six two-inch needles were introduced into the affected part, and 
allowed to remain five minutes. The poor man was immediate^ 
ly relieved of pain, and regained the use of the arm. He has 
been at his usual employment for these last five we^ks, and has 
had no return of the complaint 

I was myself cured of a similar affecticm in the left deltoid^ 
which, for two days, gave me very great pain when I endeavoured 
to extend or raise the arm, so much so, indeed, that I could with 
difficulty put on my coat or assist myself in eating with the left 
hand. The introduction into the muscle of four needles for three 
minutes, at once completely removed the affection. The needles 
were agitated, I observed, by the contractions of the deltoid, and 
were in a state of considerable oxidation. The only disagree*^ 
ble, £ar it was not a painful feeling, I experienced after the 
needles had r^nained three minutes, was a sensation of numb- 
ness, which extended along the arm to the fingers. 

A gentleman had suffered very much for upwards of a year 
firom a painful affection of the ^upinaior radii longus. He had 
fomented, leeched, blistered, and rubbed all sorts of stimulating 
embrocations, and wore flannel upon the parts without experieo* 
dng any relief. Two or three needles introduced into diflferent 
paiis of the muscle instantly relieved the pain he felt when be 
rotated the hand and laid bcdd of any object. He shook hands 
with me immediately after the operation without feeling any 
kind €f hindraooe or uneasiness ; and more than two months 
have eli^Med without his havipg had any return of the eooi'r 
plaint. I observed the contaractile power of the muscle waa 
very much called into action by the needles, luid that the 
needles w^e in a high state of oxidation. 

I might add several more cases to prove the utility of acupunc- 
ture in rheumatism if it were necessary, but I shall 4s(&r doing ao 
till some future opportunity. 1 shall merely remark, that i<ts ef. 
feet in removing the pain of lumbago, I have found to be nearly 
as great as in the preceding cases ; and such indeed might have 
been expected from the similarity of the complainte. I have 
also tried it in a bad case of hip4isease, not in the hope of ef- 
fecting any thing like a removal of the disease, but with the 
iotentieai 'of mitigatijDig the violence of t^ pain ; aaid in one in- 
stance, in which the gid bad brought on a violent attack of piria 
from using the diseased limb too much, ibe introduction of aix 
needles into the gkUasi muscles removed the excmdaltng pain. 

3 
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My experience of it in bad cases of sprains and bruises, after 
the inflammatory stage is gone oiF, warrants me in saying, 
that the pain and weakness of the parts consequent to such 
injuries will be greatly benefited by the use of the needles, and 
that in tedious recoveries from such accidents, tliey afford a 
means of cure which ought not to be neglected. 

I shall conclude by summing up all the observations I have 
had occasion to make upon this remedy. 

I. The introduction of the needles in no instance occasioned 
pain to the individual. 

II. In many cases the operation removes pain instantly, and, 
so far as their history goes, permanently. 

III. In those instances in which a comfiete cure does not 
take place at once, the pain is always to a great degree relieved 
by the first trial, and at last is wholly removed by the fiirdier 
use of the needles. It seems to be a readier mode of alleviat- 
ing pain than any other I am acquainted with. 

IV. But it is not only a ready and sure method of removing, 
or (to say the least of it) of very much alleviating pain ; but, 
what is of very great consequence, it appears to be a very safe 
remedy, no baid effects having ever followed its use in any of 
the cases in which my assistant and I have employed it. We 
have tried it upwards of fifty times, and no local or general in- 
jury has ever supervened in the form of inflammation of nerve, 
muscle, or tendon, or in the occurrence of any tetanic affection. 
A slight areola only surrounds the punctured part when the 
needles have remained five or ten minutes. 

V. It appears to be most usefld in removing muscular cramp 
or spasm, and in that way I account for its success in chronic 
rheumatism. If the muscular fibre be the seat of the disease, 
and can be transfixed by the needle, I think a very certain cure 
may be anticipated. In such cases I have uniformly observed 
by the motion of the needles, that increased muscular contrac- 
tion was produced, and that to this newly excited action, it oc- 
curs to me, the removal of pain may be owing, the needles ope- 
rating as local irritants. But this is merely matter of opinion, 
and does not explain the sudden removal of pain, which acu- 
puncture effects in those deep-seated rheumatic complaints, 
which are not seated in the muscles. 

VI. When the needles have remained three minutes or up- 
wards, a numb and prickly sensation is in most cases felt around 
the parts punctured, and when they have been inserted into the 
glutsei or deltoid, that sort of feeling extends along the course 
of the limbs to their extremities. This sensation I have found 
to be a favourable symptom, the removal of pain to a greater or 
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less degree following it. I have known, however, several cures 
effected without it. 

VII. The needles after they had remained for three minutes 
or so were always in a state of oxidation. 

I shall not attempt to theorize upon Ihe nature of the opera- 
tion of the remedy, as -a much more extended knowledge of 
facts is necessary before one can with safety venture upon such 
an inquiry. 

Penicuik; JprU 29, 1880. 



Art. VIII. — An Account of two cases of Malformation, — L Of 
the Hearty with Morbus Cteruletis. — IL Of the Head, Cer- 
fAcal Spine, Diaphragm, S^c. By William Campbell, 
M.D. Lecturer on the Practice of Physic and on Mid- 
wifery. 

VyASE I. — Case of Morbus Ctsrukus and Malformation of 
the heart, in a child 13 months old, — T. M. a male child, bom 
on the 17th February 1829, of healthy parents. From the 
time of birth the subject of this case presented a livid appear- 
ance of countenance, and occasionally also of the general sur- 
fiice. Under circumstances of irritation, the livor became of a 
deeper shade, and it was at all times more conspicuous on the 
lips, and on the nails of the fingers and toes, than on any other 
point. From the first the countenance appeared dull, and the 
child never became so lively as most infants of the same age. 
The heat of the body was always much ^below the natural stan- 
dard ; the great coldness of the breath had been noticed by 
every one ; and there was intermission of the pulse from an early 
period. When an attempt was made to cause him to take any 
other nourishment than that furnished by the breast of the pa- 
rent, it almost excited convulsions ; bathing him had nearly a 
similar effect ; and when he was about to evacuate the bowels, 
whether naturally or by the aid of medicine, he seemed particu- 
larly distressed. While in the recumbent or even semi-recum- 
bent position, he appeared easy ; but any change from either 
was followed by screaming, with hurried and difficult respira- 
tion« 

Undl within four months of his flecease, which happened on 
the 24th March 1880, he throve almost as well as children 
usually do; but from this period, a troublesome suffocative 
cough was frequently present ; he daily experienced repeated 
attacks of vident convulsions, and emaciation gradually follow- 
el The irritation of dentition, and that arising from pertussis. 
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under whidi be ultimately sufferedy evidently contributed to in- 
duce these latter symptoms.* There was no distinct evidence 
of effusion into the brain, as the child, until within a few hours 
of his deathi continued to notice surrounding objects, and to re- 
cognise his parents. 

Post mortem EAfaminaiion.-^The countenance was not in 
the least discoloured ; but the trunk, arms, and more especially 
the lower extremities, were purple. When the thoracic viscera 
were exposed, the pleura throughout appeared * sound ; the 
lungs were equally so, but considerably smaller than they are 
usually found in a child of this age. In the bronchial trunks, 
a little thick mucus resembling pus was seen ; but squeezing por- 
tions of the lungs failed to produce any such exudation from their 
substance. The vessels of the pericardium were minutely inject- 
ed ; and from this capsule, on being laid open, about six drachms 
of greenish serum escaped. Hypertrophy of the right side of 
the heart was quite evident. The right auricle, filled with dark 
semi-coagulated blood, was five times larger than the left, which 
was scarcely the siae of that in an infant at birth. The right 
ventricle was much thicker, and more than twice the sixe of the 
left. The aorU arose from the right, as well as the left ven- 
tricle ; and the communication between the former cavity aiwl 
this large vessel was so free, that the little finger could with 
fiicility be passed from the ventricle into the ascending portion 
of the artery, the area of which, to the point where the arch 
commences, was nearly three times the usual capacity in a child 
of this age ; its vasa vasorum were unusually numerous, and 
very turgid. The right ventricle also ftimished a pulmonary 
artery which possessed valves, and was divided into the usuid 
number of branches ; its structure was delicate, and the area of 
its trunk little larger than that of a crow quill. The diviaiona 
4>f thia artery were of course small. The remains of the ductus 
arteriosus^ thoiugh small, could be easily traced ; it was imper<- 
vious in iu centre, but pervious both at its commenoe^ent and 
termiiiation. Tlie foramen ouale was nearly closed. In tbe 
abdominal cavity, a remarkable deviation from the natural ar- 
rangement was discovered. The sigmoid flexure of ithe oolon 
lay in the riglu side und^ the small intestines, instead of bmg 
si^uatisd m Ae ]^ft The brain was not examined. 

The structure of the heart in the foregoing case explains 
many of the phenomena observed duri^ig Hfe. Frcmi ih^ far 
graater capacity of the right veMride, and jliie greater ibi(^neas 
of lis parietes comparad with jthose of its opponient, jjt is a nate- 
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ral ooddnflum that the left TOitride was yery little oonceriMd 
IB propelling the blood through the body, and that thia function 
was chiefly perfoimed by the right. It is also evident, both 
from the delicacy and small sise of the pulmonary artery and 
its branches, and, on the contrary, the great capacity of the 
aorU and its free communication with the right ventricle, that 
the principal part of the circulating mass did not pass through 
the lungs ; and, consequently, that the greater portion of the 
blood in the arteries was venous. This latter conclusion is 
further supported by the diminished temperature of the body, 
and the remarkable coldness of the breath, which are interesting 
facts in corroboration of Crawford's dieory regarding the source 
of animal heat The livor of the general surface showed that 
the venous predominated over the' arterial principle in the 
blood ; and the inanimate aspect of the child may be ascribed 
to the blood, from its defective arterialisation not imparting 
that stimulus to the brain and nervous system which it is wont 
to do in the natural state» The diminutive size of the lungs 
must hare been owing to the smidl quantity of blood which 
traversed their substance. It can scarcely be maintained that 
the nourishment of these organs after birth depends solely on 
what they receive from the bronchial arteries. Moreover, in^ 
osculations of the pulmonary with the bronchial arteries have 
been proved, by injections passing from the former into the 
latter. I'he distress observed while the fseces were voided may 
have arisen from the altered situation of the sigmoid flexure of 

the colon. 

In almost all the recorded cases of morbus oeruleus arising 
from congenital defect, diminished heat of body has been par- 
ticularised ; but coldness of the breathing, as in the foregoing 
example, has not been mentioned by any one, so that I pr&. 
sume it is to be viewed as an occarional, if not as a very rare 
attendant. 

Case lI.-^DescripHon of a Female Fosius of the Human 
apeciee presenting a variety of Malformations. — The foetus, 
of which the following is an account, occurred on the 2d of May 
1830, in the practice of Mr Briggs, an eminent practitioner in 
Preston, Lancashire, and was forwarded to me by Mr Robert 
Brown, surgeon to the public dispensary of that place. It was 
the first labour of the woman who gave birth to this produe- 
tioD, which, though it presents the appearance of old age in 
miniature, and, according to the parent, has been retained to 
the full term, yet is little larger than a foetus expelled at the 
dose of die fifth month. Its limbs, however, are large com- 
pared to the body ; and the feet are distorted. The liquor 
amnii was unusually abundant ; and I have bad occasion to 
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make the same remark in every case that has happened in my 
own practice, where the foetus was acepluUous ; and also where 
it was small and delicate or emaciated. In this instance, an 
arm presented, and the version of the foetus was performed. 

Tnis foetus is defective in many other respects. The bones 
forming the upper part of the cranium are wanting, and almost 
the whole of the brain. The little that remains of this organ 
forms a bloody purple-coloured pulp, without distinctive parts 
or organization. At the posterior margin of an imperfect os 
frontiSf after the removal of the cerebral matter, are two bony 
tubercles, divei^ng behind ; and posterior and below these are 
two nervous trunks corresponding to the optic nerves. About 
two lines behind these last are other two nervous trunks, ap- 
parently corresponding to the fifth pair. Three lines posterior 
to these again, and somewhat laterally, are other two nerves, 
which woidd seem to be the seventh pair. Still further out, 
and behind what are thought to be the seventh, two additional 
nerves present themselves, which correspond to the eighth pair. 

There are no cervical vertebrae ; the head is articulated to 
the dorsal spine, the greater part of which is open posteriorly. 

The chest is exceedingly short ; and on. laying it open, the 
absence of the diaphragm was discovered. The thymus gland, 
comparatively large, occupies the centre of the chest. Imme- 
diately below the most dependent part, and very little larger 
than the body, is the heart of the natural formation. On each 
side of this latter organ, low down in the chest, but chiefly 
among the abdominal viscera, are the lungs, of a pale hepatic 
colour and oblong shape, each about the size of an ordinary 
oyster. 

A portion of the colon is seen in the left cavity of the chest, 
on the left side of the heart ; but all the other viscera proper 
to the abdomen are contained in a strong membranous recep- 
tacle, which occupies the space between the margin of the tho- 
rax and near the crest of the ileum ; and which, independent 
of its internal communication with the thorax, has so large an 
external opening as to display the whole of the liver and in- 
testines. Intimately connected with, but forming no part of 
this imperfect sac, is that constituted by the membranes of the 
ovum. Exterior to, on the right side, but adhering to the bag 
which contains the intestines, is the umbilical cord, proceeding 
as far as the margin of the thorax, where its vein penetrates 
the parietes, and enters the liver. 

The brim of the pelvis is closed up by a continuation of the 
common integuments ; and subjacent are the proper pelvic vis- 
cera. 

Edin. 4, Picardy Place^ April 1830. 
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Art. IX — Case of Phlegmonous Erysipelas successfuUy 
treated by the Nitrate of Silver. By John Hodgson, Esq- 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and 
Junior Sui^eon to the Carlisle Dispensary. 

iVl RS J., aged 40, of a pale unhealthy aspect, was seised on 
Wednesday the 11th of February with acute pain of the inn^ 
part of the elbow, attended with a difiused redness and swel- 
ling, extending downwards along the ulnar aspect of the fore- 
arm. On Thursday, when I saw her, these symptoms were 
more urgent and distressing. She had passed a sleepless night, 
complaining of shiverings, restlessness, and general febrile dis- 
order. She was ordered purgative medicines, with leeches and 
repeated warm fomentations to the inflamed part. The disease, 
however, continued to increase rapidly, both in severity and 
extent, until Friday morning, when she was visited by myself 
and Mr Anderson. We found the limb greatly swollen, tense, 
and unyielding, of a bright red colour, and exceedingly hot. 
The swelling extended along the inner surface of the arm, from 
about two inches above to three or four below the elbow-joint, 
occupying at the same time at least two-thirds of the circum- 
ference of the limb. The absorbent vessels on the inner part 
of the arm which, previous to this attack, had been slightly in- 
flamed from the inritadon of a scratch, were now also a little 
hard, and enlarged, but not particularly painful. 

It was clear that nothing but free incisions through the sub- 
stance of the inflamed part, as recommended by Mr Copland 
Hutchinson and Mr Lawrence, could now be of any avail in 
arresting the progress of the inflammation, and preventing sub- 
sequent suppiuration and slouching, unless we chose to adopt 
Mr Higginbottom^s new practice for the cure of external in- 
flammations, — the application of the nitrate of silver. Hav- 
ing witnessed the efficacy of this latter remedy in several cases 
of inflamed absorbents, treated by Mr Earle at Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in London, I resolved, with the concurrence of Mr 
Anderson, to give it a fair trial in this instance. I according- 
ly applied it freely over the whole inflamed surface. In the 
evening, when I again visited her about eight hours after the 
application, she was considerably relieved, the tense swelling 
€^ the part was a little diminished, and, in fact, the state of mat- 
ters was so much altered, that when the arm was elevated and 
at rest, little or no pain was experienced. On Saturday, the 
parts cauterized continued to improve, but the inflammation had 
ext^ided beyond the part primmly i^ected, rendering a second 
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spplicatioii of the remedy necessary. On Sunday, she was 
much better, but not altogether free from pain. The parts fint 
touched with the caustic had vesicated, and in some places had 
burst, discharging a watery fluid. On Monday she was quite 
well, and could bear pressure on any part of the arm without 
experiencing uneasiness. She had passed a comfortable night, 
and was free from all febrile disturbance. The blackened cu- 
ticle had begun to separate, and on the Saturday following had 
all peeled off, the arm having been affected only with occa- 
flional itching during the desquamating process. 

I am induced to publish this case, first, because I think the 
treatment pursued, which has been lately recommended by 
Mr Higginbottom, is one of very great practical utility ; and, 
secondly, because I believe it has not, in this part of the country 
at least, sufficiently attracted the attention of the profe$Bion. 
I have used the remedy in other cases of external inflamma- 
tion, in phlegmon for instance, and invariably with the same 
satisfactory result. It has always appeared to me when ap* 
plied sufficiently early to prevent the formation of matter, or 
when not resorted to until suppuration had already commenced, 
to lessen materially the size of the abscess, and enable it to 
heal more kindly than one would otherwise have been led to 
expect. I have used it also in a case of numerous minute ul- 
cerations of the leg, which were evidently extending by the pro- 
cess of ulcerative absorption. It formed an adherent eschar 
over the ulcerated surface, under which the ulcerative action 
was arrested, and the restorative process established and speedily 
completed. 

As in the case related, I have generally observed the inflam- 
mation to extend beyctad the part primarily affected, afler the 
nitrate of silver had been applied, — a circumstance which, I 
think, might be prevented by following the direction of Mr 
Higginbottom, to apply the caustic over some distance beyond 
the part actually inflamed. 

Should this remedy be found, by further experience, to possess 
the same power over inflammation of veins, (a rare but extreme- 
ly dangerous affection,) which I have seen it in several instances 
exert over that of the absorbent vessels, it must be regarded as 
one of the most valuable improvements in modem surgery. 

From these and other facts already recorded, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained of the nitrate of silver possessing a 
controlling power over external inflammation. I may also add, 
we have reason to believe, that, if this new remedy be applied 
to a part about to take on inflammatory action, the estaUish- 
ment of that process will be e^tually prevented. 

The terriUe effi^^ of punctured wounds, which are often 
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followed by inflammation and all its injurious consequenqes; 
have by this means been prevented or moderated. It has long 
been an application of acknowledged power in punctured 
wounds received in dissection, and in other circumstances, 
which are frequently followed by consequences so direful, as 
to induce an almost general belief in the operation of some 
poisonous agency. In such cases, it has been supposed to 
act by destroying or decomposing the poison introduced into 
the wound ; but I believe its action may now be more rational* 
ly accounted for, by its specific influence in preventing and 
controlling inflammatory action. It has also been long known 
as a useful remedy in chronic inflammation of the eye, ulcers 
of the cornea, and those morbid productions of the conjunctival 
lining of the eyelids^ termed granulations. Here, likewise, I 
conceive it would be nearer the truth to ascribe its ^* modus 
operandi^ to the same specific influence, than to its stimulating 
property producing an increased contractility of the capillary 
vessels, and thus restoring them to their natural actions in the 
first and second cases, or to any chemical agency on the dis- 
eased productions, the result of inflammatory action in the 
third. Because, from the latter view of the subject, we would 
be led to expect not unfrequently the supervention of acute in- 
flammation, instead of the restoration of natural action,— 4in 
occurrence, which I believe has seldom or never been observ^ 
to follow the application of the nitrate of silver* I call it a 
specific influence, because I know not how to explain its ac< 
tion. The fact of its power, however, b on this account no 
less certain ; and that it extends to a considerable depth be- 
neath the superficies on which it is applied, is abundantly evi- 
dent. The power of mercury in arresting the progress of sy- 
philis was never doubted, although* its ** modus operandi was 
long unknown, and is still involved in conjecture. The in- 
fluence of the same remedy over affections of the liver, with a 
total ignorance of its mode of action, was nevertheless believed 
as firmly, and acted upon as confidently, as if it had admitted 
of all the certainty of mathematical demonstration. Why, 
then, should we hesitate to allow the nitrate of silver that rank 
in therapeutics, for which abundance of evidence has established 
for it as just a claim ? 

A&T. X. — On a peculiar motion excited in Fluids by the sur- 
Jaces of certain Animals, By William Sharp£y, M. D. 

1 N the course of some investigations on the development of 
the tadpole in which I was lately engaged, I was accidentally 
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led to observe, that the surface of that animal possessed thd 
power of exciting currents in the water contiguous to it, in a con- 
stant and determinate direction. This fact, while it was a curious 
circumstance in the history of the animal in question, appearing to 
me at the same time of considerable importance in a general point 
of view, I was induced to inquire how fiur appearances of the same 
kind existed in the rest of the animal kingdom. I was aware that 
many infusory animalcules and zoophytes had been observed to 
produce currents in the water exterior to their surface, and that 
m the sponge, as was first satisfactorily shown by Dr Orant, 
the water is carried in a uniform direction through certain ca- 
nals in its interior ; but in prosecuting the subject I have as- 
certained that phenomena more or less analogous are exhibited 
by extensive tribes of animals of a more perfect structure, in 
which, to the best of my knowledge, nothing similar has hither- 
to been observed. Although still occupied with the investiga- 
tion, yet, as the facts I have already made out are, so fiur as I 
know, in a great measure new, and appear to me to lead to con- 
dusions of importance, I think it right in the meantime to 
give some preliminary account of them ; intending to resume 
the subject at greater length on a future occasion. 

The larva of the frog, fi>r some time after its exclusion fitMn 
the egg, has certain smaU appendages on each side of the head, 
to which various uses have been assigned by naturalists, but 
which are now known to be organs of respiration, and are called 
the external gills, to distinguish them from the internal gills, by , 
which the animal respires at a later period. Of these appendages 
there are three on each side, the two anterior of which are larger 
than the posterior, and consist each of five or six branches diverg- 
ing from a common trunk, which is attached to the body of the 
animal. The blood circulates through them in a single stream, 
which passes outwards to the extremities, where it is bent back, 
and returns in a contrary, direction. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the dimensions of the globules 
of the blood at this period, I happened to cut ofiP one of the ex- 
ternal gills as the readiest mode of attaining my object, and 
laid it on a glass micrometer with a drop of water. On view- 
ing it then with a lens, my attention was attracted by a very 
singular and unlocked for appearance ; the globules of blood 
which had escaped from the cut part of the gill were moved 
rapidly along its surface towards the points of the branches in 
a constant and uniform manner. On further inspection I soon 
satisfied myself that the blood globules were entirely passive 
in this phenomenon, and that other light particles brought 
near to tne surface of the gill were moved in a similar manner ; 
their motion being manifestly owing to a current produced in 
the water along the surface of the gUl, in a determinate diree- 
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tion. A conduflive proof of this was afforded by putting the 
gill vhich bad been cut off into a watch glass with a little water. 
Here, when it happened to be fixed against any obstacle, small 
bodies in its vicinity were moved along it as before towards the 
extremity of the branches ; but when unimpeded, the gill itself 
advanced through the water in a direction contrary to that in 
which the particles were moved, the trunk being turned for- 
wards ; the tendency to produce a current in one direction thus 
causing the gill, now no longer fixed, to move in an opposite one. 
The current commences at the root of the gill and runs along the 
branches, at the points of which it does not continue its primitive 
direction, but is turned off sideways and immediately ceases. 

I soon found that the gill was not the only part of the ani- 
mal which excited motions in the water. Nearly the whole 
surface of the body produced the same effect. A general cur- 
rent commenced on the fore part of the head, proceeded along 
the back and belly and the two sides, to the tail, along which it 
then continued to the extremity. It was not so strong as that 
on the gills, but agreed with it in other respects. 

The power of giving rise to the currents, whatever may bq 
its nature, is confined entirely to the external surface of the 
animal ; portions of the skin being removed and put into water 
in which a powder was diffused, the particles of powder were 
moved, along the external surface only. Parts detached from 
Ae animal continue to excite currents for several hours after 
^ their separation, and the smallest portion produces this effect. 
In these cases the current moves always in the same direction 
with respect to the surface of the. detached parts, as it had done 
previously to their separation. ' 

I continued for some time to observe this phenomenon jba 
the larva of the frog, in order to find out whether it underwent 
any alteration in the progress of the development of that ani- 
mal. It is known that after a time the external gills become 
covered by a fold of the skin, and inclosed in the same ca- 
vity with the internal gills, where they gradually shrink and 
ultunately disappear. When this change is effected, the ani- 
mal respires by the internal 'gills, the water entering the bran- 
chial cavity at the nostrils and escaping from it by an opening 
on the left side. On examining it while this change was taking 
place, and for some time after, I found that the power of ex- 
citing motions in the water underwent little or no alteration. 
The external gills, after their inclosure, still retained their pe- 
culiar property, and continued to do so as long as any trace of 
them was visible ; the current on the body remained the same ; 
on the tail it *had acquired a twofold direction, diyergiug 
from its middle part, or the continuation of th^ vertebr^ 
aduBin, obliquely upwards and downwards towards the upper 
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and lower edge. As the animal advanced in growth, however, 
the currents gradually disappeared over the greater part of the 
surface/ continuing longest at the posterior and lateral part of 
the body ; at length, when the posterior extremities were so far 
advanced that the thigh and leg, and the division of the foot 
into toes could be discerned with a magnifying glass, which is 
the latest period I have made any observation, the current 
existed only at the commencement of the tail, and on a small 
part of the surface of the body adjacent to the hind leg. 

The internal gills, though tried in various stages of deve- 
lopment, never produced any current. 

Whatever might be the cause which more immediately gave 
rise to these currents, it appeared to me that the purpose for 
which they were intended, was to effect a renewal of the water 
on the respiratory surfaces ; respiration being performed in this 
animal not only by means of the gills, but very probably also 
by the general suiface of the body. It was, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to presume, that similar phenomena might be exhi- 
bited by the larvae of other Batrachia, by the Proteus, Siren, &c. 
and perhaps other tribes of aquatic animals, particularly those 
in which the respiratory organ was unprovided with a muscular 
apparatus, capable of causing a renewal of the water on its sur- 
face. I have, accordingly, found currents in the larva of the 
newt, in the MoUusca and other invertebrate animals, and to a 
greater extent, indeed, than I at first anticipated. 

I first examined the larva of the newt or water salamander, 
a few days after its exclusion from the egg. The external gills 
at that time consist of three appendages on each side, the pos- 
terior and middle of which have each two short lateral processes, 
the commencement of branches. The anterior extremities ap- 
pear as a simple protuberance on each side of the spine, a lit- 
tle behind the gills. The heart can be distinctly seen pulsating 
on the under surface, and the blood in it is of a red colour. The 
circulation of the blood can be perceived in the gills, the tail, 
and on the abdomen, on the under surface of which a large vessel 
collects many collateral streams and returns towards the heart. 
At this period the surface of the animal produces currents 
agreeing in almost every respect with those which take place 
in the larva of the frog at a corresponding stage of its de^ 
velopment. Particles of powder diffused in the water are car- 
ried along the surface of the body from its anterior to its pos- 
terior extremity ; on the gills they are conveyed along each of 
the trunks, from the root to the extremity, and apparently with 
greatest force along the upper and lower surface. The gills 
also exhibit when cut off the same phenomena as in the larva of 
the frog, advancing through the water with the cut extremity 
forwards, in a direction contrary to the currents. 
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The eggs of the nevt being easily procured in every degree 
of advancement, I next proceeded to inquire at bow early a pe- 
riod in the development of the animal the currents are to be 
perceived. The egg is of an oblong figure, and altogether 
transparent except the yolk, which is opaque and of a greenish 
yellow colour, and is surrounded with a quantity of clear liquid. 
The embryo is formed from the yolk, and is at first of the same co- 
lour ; it afterwards becomes elongated, and is covered on the back 
with dark speckles, uniting at a later period into broad stripes. 
At the period when I was first able satisfactorily to ascertain 
the existence of a current, the embryo was but little elongated ; 
the commencement of the giUs appeared as a small protuberance 
on each side, elevated but little above the adjacent surface ; the 
tail did not exist, but its commencement was indicated by the 
prominence of the spine at its posterior extremity. The abdo- 
men was yellow ; the back of a grayish colour, the dark speckles 
not having yet appeared. When the egg is examined at this pe- 
riod with a lens of high magnifying power, minute bodies may 
occasionally be perceived floating in the liquid with which the 
embryo is surrounded. These are drawn towards its under sur- 
face, and immediately hurried onwards a short way in a direc- 
tion towards the tail. The motion, which exists within the egg, 
may be much more distinctly perceived on taking out the em- 
biyo, which, however, requires some nicety, and viewing it in wa- 
ter containing a powdery substance, as in former cases. The cur- 
rent is directed backwards along the under surface of the head and 
body. It extends only a very short way, and is by no means 
strong, resembling a good deal what takes place at a more ad- 
vanced period with parts that have been some time detached 
from the body of the animal, and, consequently, where the mo- 
lion has become languid. As the embryo advances in growth, 
this current gradually becomes stronger, and extends farther 
back. A lateral current then appears, commencing on each 
side of the head, and running in the same direction, but not ex- 
tending so far as the inferior one. At a period somewhat more 
advanced, but still some time before exclusion from the egg, the 
animal presents all these appearances in a considerably greater 
degree. 

The next animals in which I have found the power of pro- 
ducing currents, are the MoUusca. Among these it prevails 
to such an extent, and exists in species differing so much in 
other respects, as almost to lead one to suspect that it may belong 
to at least all the animals of this class that respire by means of 
giUs. Indeed I am at a loss to conceive why so general and 
obvious a phenomenon should have escaped the attention of 
naturalists, unless perhaps because such as have been engaged 
in studying these animals have in most cases made their exa- 
minations on dead specimens. 
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In the Mollttsca, aa in the larvae of the Batrachia, the cmrenta 
appear chiefly to serve the purpose of renewing the water on the 
surface of the respiratory organs ; but, though agreeing in every 
other circumstance of importance, there is one peculiarity in the 
Mollusca, which, notwithstanding every endeavour, I have not 
been able to discover in the Batrachia. The peculiarity consists 
in this, that the surfaces along which the currents are excited 
are beset with innumerable cilia, visible only with a glass, which 
are in constant motion. In this they more or less resemble 
certain soopbytes and infusory animalcules, in which like cilia 
have been detected. 

The remarkable circumstances atttending the resjriration of 
the testaceous acephala or bivalves^ first led me to suspect that 
k property more or less resembling what I had met with in the 
Batrachia, might also exist in this class of animals. I accord- 
ingly began the examination with the common muscle, and, 
though I subsequently found the same property in others of the 
acephalous and gasteropodous MoUusca, yet, as I have observ- 
ed the phenomena with most attention in the muscle, and^ as it 
can be easily procured by any one who is desirous of inspecting 
the appearances in question, I shall confine my description in a 
great measure to that species alone. 

When a live muscle (MytUua edv^s) is attentively examin- 
ed in a vessel of sea water, it is soon observed to open its shdU 
in a slight degree, and about the same time a commotion may 
be perceived in the water in its vicinity. This is occasioned by 
the water entering at the posterior or large extremity of the 
animal, into the cavity in which the gills are lodged, and com- 
ing out near the same place by a separate orifice,* in a continued 
stream. This current is obviously intended for the purpose of 
renewing the water required for the respiration and nutrition of 
the animal ; but though it is now a well established fact in the 
history of the muscle, the mechanism by which it is produced 
has not, so far as I know, been satisfactorily explained.* Some 

* It will be recollected, that the respiratory organs or gills of the bivalve Mollusca 
are in the form of leaves, of which there are two on each side, incloked between the 
lobes of the mantle. Between them are interposed what is nlled the foot and the 
prominent part of the abdomen, which separate the two of the right side from those 
of the left. Each consists of two layers, which are made op of vessels set very close 
to one another like the teeth of a comb, across the direction of the gill, and perpen- 
dicular also to the great vascular trunks widi which they communicate, which run 
along the base. In the common muscle, the two layers of which each gill is com- 
posed are connected together at its margin, ftnd by a few points of their contiguous 
furfacet ; but at the base only one of them is fixed, the other terminating at this part 

S' a round unattached border, (fig. 4. e, f ,) under which a probe can be passed into 
• interior space between the two layers. Besides the gills, the same animals are 
Aimished with four triangular lamime, placed round the mouth, which have been 
called labial appendagct, tentacula, or accessory giUs, and whirh probably serve 
mora ot less for iteration* 
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have eoDtented ihemselvffl wiihascribiag it to an Alternate opeii- 
11^ and shuttiiig of the shell, but as no such motion takes place 
IB the shell except at distant and irr^^ar interrals, it is evident 
that the constant passage of the water cannot be explained in this 
way. Others who saw the insufficiency of this explanation, have 
endeayonred to account for it by assuming peculiar contractions 
and dilatations of the mantle in virtue of its muscular power, 
or like M. de Blainville,* have supposed that the triangular 
labial appendages placed round the mouth excited the current 
by their constant motion. After meeting with the currents in 
the tadpole, it struck me that the entrance and exit of the wa- 
ter in the tuvalve moUusca might not improbably be owing to a 
similar cause ; and that the surface of the respiratory organs, 
snd other parts ov^ which the water passed, might haVe the 
power of exciting currents in it, the combined effect of which 
would give rise to the entering and returning stream. 

This conjecture proved on actual examination to be right. 
Having cut off a portion of the gill, I found that a current was 
excited along its surface in a determinate direction, and that it 
moved itself through the water in an opposite one, exactly as 
in the case of the. tadpole. The whole surface of the gills and 
labial appendages or accessory gills, the inner surface of the 
doak, and scnne other parts, produced tliis effect. The currents 
on the gills are of two kinds. When finely powdered charcoal is 
put on any part of their surface a great portion of it soon disap- 
pears, having penetrated through the interstices of the vessels 
into the space between the two layers of the gill. On arriving 
here a part is forced out again at the base of the gill firom un« 
der the border of the unattached layer, but most of it is con- 
veyed rapidly backwards in the interior of the gill between the 
two layers, and almost immediately escapes at the excretory ori- 
fice, or that from which the general current already mentioned is 
observed to come out« That portion of the powder which re- 
mains outside the gill is carried iQong its surface in straight lines 
from the base to the margin, along which it then advances on- 
wards towards the fore part of the animal As the spaces be* 
tween the layers of all the gills terminate directly or indirectly 
at the excretory orifice, it is easily conceivable that the water, 
penetrating by the entire surface of these organs, may, bv their 
concentrated eflfect, give rise to the powerful current which u 
observed to come out from the animal. 

On examining a portion of the gills with a powerful lens, I 

perceived that it was beset with minute cilia, which are evidently 

instnunental in producing the different currents. Most of 

them are ranged along the anterior and posterior margin 

I ■ ■■■ 11 ■ ■ ■ - .. .-■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .11 f . I . ■ ■ 

* Maand de Malacob^, &c Paris, 1826. p. 157. - 
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of each of the vessek composing tbo gilk, in two setB) one 
nearer the Burfietce, consisting of longer and more iqiaque 
cilia; the other close to the first, Imt a little deeper, in 
vhich they are shorter and nearly transparent. Both seta 
are in constant mouon, but of this it is difficult to convey a 
correct idea by description. The more opaque cilia, or those 
of the exterior range, appear and disappear by turns, as if they 
either were alternately pushed out and retracted, or were conti« 
nually changing irom a horisontal to a vertical direction. The 
motion of the other set appears to consist in a succession of un* 
dulations, which proceed in a uniform manner along the margin 
of the vessel from one end to the other. It resembles a good deal 
the apparent progression of the turns of a spiral when it revolves 
on its axis, and might very easily be mistaken for the circula-* 
tion of a fluid in the interior of a canal, more particularly as the 
course of the undulations is different on the two edges of the 
vessel, being directed on the one towards the margin of the gill, 
and on the other towards the base. But besides that the un« 
dulations continue to go on for some time in small pieces cut 
off from the giU, which is inconsistent with the progression of a 
fluid in a canal, the cilia are easily distinguished when the un« 
dulatory motion has become languid. When it has entirely stop* 
ped they remain in contact with each other, so as to present the 
appearance of a membrane attached to the edge of the vessel. 

It is very remarkable, that when the gill is immersed in fresh 
water, both the currents and the motion of the cilia are almost 
instantaneously stopped. 

Such, nearly, are the appearances I have observed in the 
muscle. There are, indeed, other particulars which could not well 
be made intelligible in a short description, and which I purpose*- 
ly avoid mentioning here, the olgect of this paper being merely 
to give a statement of the phenomena in general, and not to de* 
tail the peculiarities of individual cases, which I shall be able to 
do with more advanti^ on a fiiture occasion. For this reason, 
ako, I shall content myself with a simple mention of the other 
animals belonging to this class, in which I have observed the 
currents. Of the Bivalves, I have examined the fresh water 
muscle, the oyster, and another species. In the first of these the 
motion of the two sets of cilia is the same, but as the gills in 
that animal differ in some points from those of the salt water 
muscle, I have not yet been able to satisfy myself as to the mode 
in which the water is conveyed to the excretory orifice. The cur- 
rent on the surface of the gills resembles that of the salt water 
muscle, except that on the outside of the external gill it is di- 
rected fit)m the margin to the base. It is obvious that, in the 
bivalve moUusca, the property of exciting motions in the wa- 
tei^ may serve other important purposes beades respiration, and 
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it is probably in this way that their nutrimcfBt is carried to the 
moadi, and that the ova are excreted, or conveyed from one 
part of the body to another. 

Of the Gasteropodous MoUusca, I have examined species be- 
longing to three of the great divisions in which (^uvier has 
arranged them, according to their respiratory organs. The 
Doris and Eolis of the Nudibranchiataf the Biuicinum undct-^ 
turn and other species of the Pectinibranchiaia, and the 
Patella and Oscabrum^ (Chiton, L.) which form the two 
genera of the Cydobranchiata, In all these, I have-feimd 
like currents along the surface of the gills and other parts of 
the body, directed in general in such a way as to expose the 
respiratory surface as ccmipletely as possible to the influence of 
the water. 

The only animal among the Mollusca in which I have not 
been able to perceive a current, is the Ascidia^ but the obser- 
vation' may perhaps be inconclusive, as the specimens had been 
some time out of the water. I have not yet been able to pro- 
cure live specimens of the Cephalopoda. 

I also found this phenomenon in the Annelides ; the animal 
examined was a sp^ies of Amphitrita^ which has the gills in 
the shape of tapering filaments, placed in two rows along the 
back. Here the current runs forwards on the back between the 
two rows of gills, then along the surface of the latter, which are 
beset with tufts of cilia. In the class of radiated animals, simi- 
lar appearances are presented by the Actinia, 

I have not as yet been able to discover any thing analogous 
in fishes. It seems to me, however, not improbable, that the 
external gills which belong to the foetus of some cartilaginous 
fishes, and which have been compared to those of the tad- 
pole, may resemble them also in this particular. 

I have not yet extended the inquiry to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. It is true I have made one or two observations on the 
chick during incubation, in order to ascertain whether its re- 
spiratory process is accompanied at an early period with phe- 
nomena like those I have been describing. These trials have 
hitherto afforded no decisive result. But there are other pro- 
cesses in the animal economy, in which a similar agency may 
possibly be in operation. Of these perhaps the most striking 
is the motion of fluids through canals, under circumstances in 
which it cannot well be ascribed to a contractile power in their 
coats; but it would be premature to reason further on this 
subject at present. 

The foregoing are the principal facts I have as yet made out. 
Of the cause which more immediately gives rise to the pheno- 
mena, I am not prepared to offer any satisfactory explanation. 
It m^ht be supposed that, in most of the invertebrate animals. 
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fhe motion in the fluid is produced by tbe mere agiuition of the 
cilia. The operation of these, hoirever, is probably not entire- 
ly mechanical, because, though I have dosdy examined the gilla 
of the tadpole with a lens of less than the twentieth of an inch 
focal distance, I have never been able to detect cilia on any part 
of their surface. The currents, moreover, take place in the em^ 
bryo of the Batrachia at a period when the extreme simplicity of 
its structure renders the existence of cilia highly improbable, and 
it is not likely that phenomena, agreeing so much in other res- 
pects, are owing to different causes ; but whether they are to be 
referred to any of the known properties of living bodies, or to a 
peculiar power residing in the parts, is a question which in the 
meantime I would merely submit to the consideration of physio- 
logists, without venturing to give any decided opinion. 

In conclusion, I may mention that most of these observa- 
tions have been several times repeated. The phenomena ob- 
served^ are for the most part sufficiently obvious, some being 
visible with the naked eve, and almost all with a lens of mode- 
rate power. I have shown them to several of my friends, 
among whom I may mention Dr Thomson, Mr S3rme, and Mr 
Allen Thomson, to the last of whom I feel much indebted for 
his obliging assistance in various ways, in the course of these in- 
quiries. 

Sla^ May 18S0. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATB. 

Fig. 1. The laira of <he frog a few daiyt ofter coming out of the egg. 

Fig. 2. Mtgnxfied view of the tame. 

Pig. 8. Plan showing the direction of the currents on a portion of the gill. 

Fig. 4. The common moKle viewed from the right side ; the right half of the 
•bell having been removed, and the mantle tamed down to show the parts within. 

a, a, a', o^. The circumference of the mantle or doak ; between a' and a* it is 
iiingcd with tcntacula or cirri, and it it nearly in this space that the water enters, 
the borders being usually contiguous in other parts. 

h. The posterior muscle which doses the thdl, partly concealed by fkt reflected 
«dge of the doak. Between of and b is teen the opening by which the water ianies. 

e c^. The two gills of Uie right side ; d, one of those of the left The dotted ar- 
rows mark the course of the water that has been forced through the instenticcs of 
the vesids into the interior of the gill. The dark arrows indicate the diraction of 
4he external current, which perhaps serves also to dear the muUot of the gill Irom 
ibtcign matters, and convey nourishment to the mouth. 

e e. The free edge of the unattached layer ; under it is seen the opening where 
die water sometimes escapes from the interior of the gill, and through which a probe 
can be passed between tlie two layers. 

/, The extremity of the foot, or the tongue as it is sometimes called. 

m, m. The two labial appendages or accessory gills of the right side ; », one of 
those of the left Between them and before the fool is the opening of the moutb, 
which cannot be seen in the Sgurb 
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PART II. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



AmT. I. — lUushutionB of €ome of the principal Diseases of 
the Ooarut, their Symptoms and Treatment ; to which are 
jnefioeed Observations on the Structure and Functions of 
those parts in the Human Being and in Animals. By 
Edward J. Seymour, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Fhysiciaiis of London, and one of the Physicians to St 
GreoTge^s Hospital With 14 Lithc^^phic Engravings. 
London, 1830. 8vo, pp. 12d. 

X HOUGH numevous examples of disease of the female ovaries 
have been recorded by various observers, nothing has yet been 
done to exhibit a general view of the subject ; and most of the 
facts recorded remain in an insulated shape, as individual monu- 
ments of ovarian disease, without general principle or attempt 
at classification, and without endeavour to investigate the cir- 
cumstances on which their origin and developement depend. 
Such may be said to be the character of the cases given by the 
first Monro in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, those scattered 
through the Philosophical Transactions, the cases given by 
Cheston in his Pathological Inquiries, the case by Mr Ford in 
the 2d- volume of the Medical Communications, those by Mr 
French, Dr Putteney, and Dr Sayer Walker in the Memoirs 
of the Medical Society, one by Dr Cuthbert Johnson in the 
Medical Commentaries, and several in the Medico-chirurgical 
Transactions. As simple records of pathological facts, these 
caaes possess some vaJue, and are creditable to the indus- 
try and observation of the authors. But it says little for the 
Ihilosophical spirit of the physicians of this country, that they 
ave been sufiSered to remain so long in this state, without being 
mplied to their legitimate purpose, of illustrating the general 
cliaracters and formation of ovarian disease. 

Dr William Hunter, indeed, in his instructive paper on the 
cellular membrane, gave some general views on one ibrm of 
ovarian disease, that named dropsy,— the result of the dissed- 
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tions which had at different times fallen under his obsenration ; 
and Baillie long afterwards gave the substance of his observa- 
tions derived from the preparations of the Kunterian Collec- 
tion. But it is no injustice to the memory of these distin- 
guished persons to say, that these were mere sketches, calculated 
to excite rather than gratify inquiry, and that, however valuable 
they may be as literary curiosities, they are of small moment to 
the pathological history of these disorders. From the travels 
of Joseph Frank, who visited this country in 1801, we learn 
that Dr Cheston of Gloucester had in contemplation a work on 
the morbid states of the female ovaries ; and to those who are 
acquainted with the inquiries of this author, it is superfluous 
to say how well qualified for the task he must have been. Dr 
Cheston, however, died without having accomplished his pur- 
pose, or leaving, so far as we know, any memorials of his pro- 
gress ; and the duty of elucidating the subject of ovarian dis- 
ease has thus been left to subsequent observers. 

The present may be therefore regarded as the first attempt 
to exhibit a systematic view of the subject ; and if it be less 
extensive and complete than the pathologist may have reason 
to expect, it must not be forgotten that the author adven- 
tures in a new and uncultivated field, and that he has thought 
it proper to confine his inquiries chiefly to the facts which have 
fallen under his personal observation. 

The necessity of previous knowledge of the structure and 
functions of most of the organs to the sudy of their morbid 
changes, is a point pretty well agreed on ; but there are few^ 
perhaps, in which the necessity of this information is more con- 
spicuous than in those of the ovarium. So many of the multi- 
farious morbid changes incident to that organ are more or less 
ititimately connected with the sexual developement at the age 
of puberty, or with the phenomena of impregnation, or even 
witn those of menstruation probably, that it is almost impossible 
to overlook the relation which subsists between the sound 
and morbid structure, and the normal and abnormal actions of 
these bodies. Dr Seymour, therefore, undertakes a task by no 
means superfluous, when, in the outset of his inquiry, he devotes 
a chapter to the exposition of the structure and functions of the 
ovaries, not only in the human subject, but in the classes of 
the vertebral animals generally. 

The principal object of the author in this exposition, is to 
establish the inference, that the ovarian vesicles discovered by 
De Graaf, Van Horn and Steno, are quite analogous to the ova 
of fish, amphibia, and birds ; that they exist previous to im- 
pregnation, and are not the result of that process ; and that the 
corpora hUea which they form, though occasionally taking 
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place without impregnation, are much more frequently the re- 
sult of that action. The opinion of De Graaf is known to be, 
that the formation of these bodies is the result of the impreg- 
nating action on the ovarian vesicles, which he imagined to 
swell after sexual connection, and, bursting the peritoneal and 
proper coat, to be conveyed by the Fallopian tube into the 
cavity of the uterus. This opinion, however, was disproved, 
first by Malpighi, who saw corpora lutea in the ovaria of 
calves, and recent corpora lutea in the ovaria of cows, in which 
one foetus only was contained in the uterus ; and afterwards by 
Valisnieri and Santorini, who is well known, by those familiar 
with his writings, to state, that he had witnessed and demon- 
strated corpora lutea in the ovaries of virgins, and to infer, there- 
fore, that they are neither excited nor matured by the sexual 
act. It is indeed an interesting fact, that Santorini, whose ac- 
curate researches distinguish him as the first anatomist of that 
period, anticipates Sir Everard Home in this idea, and advan- 
ces several ingenious notions regarding the ovaries, and the in- 
fluence which they exercise on the health of the female, 'i'hese 
facts, with others observed by himself, induce Dr Seymour, not- 
withstanding the authority of Haller, to regard the original opi- 
nion as weU-founded, ihsX corpora lutea, though certainly formed 
after impregnation, may also be formed, and occasionally are 
formed, without the intervention of that process ; and, there- 
fore, that the existence of corpora lutea does not imply preli- 
minary impregnation. Dr Seymour has observed, as others 
have already done, the ovarian vesicles several years before 
puberty, and remarks the enlargement and augmented vascula- 
rity which these bodies undergo at that eventful period. He 
admits that this enlargement may proceed the length of bursts. 
ing the ovarian peritoneal coat, and the proper vesicular tissue ; 
and he seems inclined, with Santorini and Sir Everard Home, 
to impute this phenomenon to the operation of the moral feel- 
ings of the individual, (p. 30.) The cases in which, with se- 
yeral corpora lutea in the ovaries, one foetus only has been 
found in the womb, Dr Seymour infers, prove merely that 8&- 
yeral vesicles have burst, but that one only has been fecundat- 
ed ; — ^in short, that the tumefaction, eruption, and escape of 
the ovarian vesicles, though a certain consequence of impregna- 
tion or fecundating intercourse, may nevertheless take place in- 
dependent of this event. 

In the second chapter of his treatise, Dr Seymour proceeds 
to consider the diseases of the ovaries under three heads ;— 
those which arise from inflammation of the ovarian tissue — 
those which arise from simple enlargement of the natural struc- 
ture, and those which depend on the accession of new matter ; 
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ancU thirdly, congenital alterations and diseases proceeding from 
obstruction of the function of the ovaries. 

Under the first head the author ranks inflammation of the 
ovaries occurring in puerperal females ; softening succeeding to 
acute inflammation ; chronic inflammation of the ovarian fil». 
mentous tissue, terminating in the formation of purulent matter ; 
abscess of the ovary, and chronic inflammation, t^minating in 
thickening and enlargement of the organ. 

On the subject of inflammation afiecting the ovarian vesicles, 
the following extract will show the opinion of the author: 

" Whether the Gi-aafian vesicles are ever aSected by inflaninia- 
tion, except when in common wHh the substance of the ovarium, 
it would be impossible to determine, except by long-continued and 
very accurate examination after death. We meet, indeed, in au- 
thors, with accounts of the ovarium which has been inflamed having 
purulent matter of a healthy character contained in cysts ; but no 
allusion is made to whether th^ arises from inflammation or sup- 
puration of the vesicles, or is circumscribed abscess in the cellular 
structure. It is still more diflicult to say what is or would be the 
effect of inflammation of the corpora lutea ; that is, of vascular ex- 
citement greater than what is necessary for their formation ; for 
their formation may be said to be owing to increased action of the 
vessels of the part. We have seen that they form in some cases 
after rupture of the vesicle, independent of impregnation, and that 
such rupture is occasioned by excited feelings connected with the 
generative system : hence it is reasonable to expect that any morbid 
affection o( the ovaria dependent on such excited feelings, would 
have their origin in the corpora lutea. But authors who have 
hitherto written on this subject have been contented to describe 
vaguely the appearances, without reference to peculiarity of struc- 
ture ; and in the numerous cases on record in which the ovaria were 
altered in structure, in conjunction with the terrible disease termed 
Jiiror uterinus, no further information is to be gained than that 
purulent matter or purjform fluid was found on cutting into the 
ovarium. The coats of the vesicle, however, in advanced life, un- 
dergo remarkable thickening ; and instead of containing fluid, are 
filled with a thick matter of a red colour, from the presence of 
vessels, sometimes nearly solid, at others of a thinner consistence. 
This change exhibits on a small scale some of those hard tumours 
which are sometimes found in the parietes of on ovarian cyst. Is 
it not possible that these may be some of the superficial vesicles, 
having undergone the change alluded to, and magnified by dis- 
ease?" Pp. 41-4S. 

In these observations Dr Seymour shows a degree of scepti- 
cism which is at least commendable, in avoiding positive asser- 
tions regarding the nature of inflammatioi^ of the vesicles and 
the concomitant circumstances. Great uncertainty, and no ssmall 
degree of fallacy, attends all speculations regardms the influence 
of mental emotions on the corporeal organs, or die reaction of 
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the latter on the fbrmer ; and in the case of the female ovaries 
the subject is involved in peculiar ambiguity. Several facts, 
nevertheless, show, that there are examples of disease occurriog 
in these organs, much short of furor uterintM, in which the or- 
ganisation of the vesicles may be so changed as to lay the foun- 
dation of several immedicable diseases. It was the opinion of 
Santorini, not only an able anatomist, but an accurate and sa- 
gacious observer, that the vascular orgasm, occasionally deve- 
loped in the vesicles, was the cause of those multifarious and 
proteifonn maladies to which the sex are liable, and that in 
the persons both of virgins and of those in whom intercourse 
had been imperfect, these consequences were most serious, and 
attended with most pernicious effects on the health of the par- 
ties. His sentiments on this point are so distinctly expressed 
that it would be injustice not to give them in his own terms : 

** Id ego non adeo tantum commemoratum volui, ut quisque 
evidenter cognosceret, non tanta earn circumpositam memhra- 
nam firmitate esse, quam vel suis porulis hiare plurimum, vel 
etiam, ubi id requiratur, dehiscere atque diduci pro re nata 
poBsit: sed etab.enormi aliquando hujusce distractione prop- 
ter conclusum tumensque, modo unum, mode geminum, sive in 
viiginibus, sive in mulieribus luteum corpus, tanta ilia exci- 
tari symptomata, quas et grave clinicis, et multo gravius labo- 
raatibus negotium creant Hinc fortasse repetendum est, 
quod nostrce sequioris sextis, quibus vel laudabiiiter per decus 
▼el pie sancteque per religionem viros adeundi adempta facul- 
tas est, brutorum femellis exceptis, tot sint obnoxiae morbis, 
quos n^um elidere, sed nee prob^ dignoscere medicus valeat. 
Igitur vel ob minus distractilem ac plus ssquo prementem cir- 
cum ovarium membranam, vel ob distractam niroium, ac pene 
discissam^ ex eis partibus misellis mulieribus morborum ilia- 
des progigni'nuUus dubito. Nam in quibus firma nimium prae- 
sepiens membrana est quo minus tumenti luteo corpori locum 
cedat, id morborum genus exoriri censeo, quod cuidam humop 
ram inertiae medici tribuere solent : quibus vero valida ea est 
ac tanta tamen conclusi ac adolescentis lutei corporis virtus 
sit, ut vel incommode eam explicare, vel gravius difiringere 
qneat, eae inde progerminant distensiones, quibus miris, multis- 
que modis miscrae sive nulli sive male copulatae viro crucian- 
tur. Nee nobis id aemel obaervaase contigit ; sed quum ne- 
que hujus loci sit, neque temporis ea recensere, quae ad aliquod 
fortasse opus distulimus, haec sit interea memorasse satis.*" * 

The other work to which these observations were to be con- 
signed, Santorini lived not to accomplish ; so that we are ra- 

* ObwiTftt. Amtoin. eap« xL wet xv. 
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ther in the dark as to the exact nature of the changes to which 
he here alludes ; but the foregoing statements furnish sufficient 
testimony that he had good reason for associating various syrop* 
toms in the living body with derangement in the organization 
of parts, with which his anatomical knowledge rendered him 
familiar, and which, for want of that anatomical knowledge, 
other physicians erroneously imputed to mertia of the fluids. 

But if this department of the subject haa been left unex- 
plained in its deuils by Santorini, it is due to Dr Seymour to 
say, that he adduces several facts which tend to illustrate the 
truth of these views. T\^ change which this author remarks 
in the fluid contents of tne ovarian vesicles from admixture 
with blood, or rather we should say, from change in its secre- 
tion, is manifestly to be ascribed to a morbid state of the ves- 
sels of the inner membrane, induced in all probability by the 
sexual act, — in consequence of which they secrete, not the na- 
tural sero-albuminous fluid, but a morbid one partaking of the 
qualities of the circulating fluid. Thus, he gives a case in 
which a married woman of 31, who, after being under treat- 
ment for disease of the heart, on returning home had inter- 
course with her husband, and six weeks after was cut ofi^ sud- 
denly, and in whose right ovary was found a bladder or ve- 
sicle the size of a large pea containing serous fluid, and at the 
point of union with the ovary, a breach or fissure in the sub- 
stance, as if it had burst the ovarian coat. This, Dr Seymour 
ascribes to a bursten vesicle imperfectly fecundated, and not 
completely detached from the ovary. 

The morbid change, however, which seems to depend chiefly 
on the vesicles, is the conversion of the ovaries into several, 
sometimes numerous cysts, containing fluid varying in colour 
and con8istence,-*-a disease which has been absurdly enough 
named dropsy of the ovarium. Of this change, the first good ge- 
neral account is given by William Hunter in the following terms. 
<* When there is one cyst, it generally, if not always, contains a 
thin water. When there are many, some of them more com- 
monly contain ropy fluid, in consistence like gall or thin honey ; 
and others a gelatinous substance. The thin water is usually 
clear, the ropy fluid of a dark brown colour, and the jelly some- 
thing less clear and transparent than the white of an egg. Some- 
times it is mixed with opaque white parts ; sometimes it is of an 
amber colour ; and at other times it is dark and brown."*^ He 
afterwards states, that he never found the dropsical ovarium truly 
scirrhous, as had been vaguely asserted by some, and that the 
structure proved on dividing it to be " a compact group of small 
bags, or a spongy substance filled with jelly .^^ 

To much the same effect is the observation of Mr Paisley, 
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of an ovarium composed of many smiftll bags of different sues, 
containing glairy matter like mucilage or honey, — that of the first 
Monro, of one containing many vesicles of different bulk, dis- 
tended with mucus, or urith firm steatomatous substance, and 
some of the sacs containing both mucus and steatom, — the case 
of Dr R. Pulteney in the second, and that of Dr Sayer Walker 
in the fifth vdlume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society,— tliat 
of Dr Cuthbert Johnson, and those of Mr Chevalier and Dr 
Merriman in the third volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Tran- 
sactions. In all these cases the ovarium uras converted, more or 
less completely, into a mass of serous or sero-sanguine cysts^ 
varying in size and number ; and, in general, the original snape 
and appearance of the organ were more or less altered, and its 
proper texture destroyed in proportion to the size and number 
of the cysts. When this has proceeded to its greatest extent, 
the original tissue of the ovary is completely removed ; the shape 
of the organ can no longer be recognized ; and in its place are 
substituted one, two, or more cysts, large in the first case, smalt 
in general, when numerous. 

If any doubt can be entertained on the origin of these and si- 
milar cysts from the ovarian vesicles, it may be disproved by 
tracing the appearances which the disease presents at different 
stages of its progress. This we expected to find done by Dr 
Seymour ; but he seems to regard the point as abundantly esta- 
blished without this species of demonstration, and confines him- 
self simply to explain the mechanism of the single large cyst. ' 

" The first form of this disease^ and the simplest^ is from an en- 
largiement or alteration of the corpora Graafiana. At an advanced 
penod of life, on cutting into the ovarium, one or more of the Graa- 
fian vesicles are found dilated ; and these bodies, generally the size 
of a millet-seedj becomes as large as an almond, are filled with lim- 
pid fluid, and their internal membrane becomes very vascular* 
Such is a common appearance ; but occasionally they enlarge to a 
greater degree, and always on the side nearest the proper coat, 
which becomes distended often to an enormous size. In this way, 
it appears to me that a large single cyst with a fibrous covering^ 
may be formed ; and this is the simplest form of ovarian dropsy,' 
the internal membrane secreting a prodigious quantity of fluid." 
Pp. 45, 46. This opinion he corroborates by the authority of 
Cruveilhier ; and, indeed, it is not only the general, but the 
most probable opinion. The case of two or more cysts is attri- 
buted to the enlargement of two or more vesicles. 

In illustration of the general mode in Which this conversion 
takes place^ Dr Seymiour gives the following instance. — ** A 
married woman, est. about 60, was admitted into St George's Hos- 
pital in September 1 828, in order to undergo the operation of tap- 
ping for the third time in five years, rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the sufferings she experienced from the pressure of the 

VOL. xxxiv. NO. 104. I 
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tumour. About sixteen pint* of ropy albuminous fluid, of a ebo^ 
oolate colour from admixture of blood, were drawn off. The patient 
whose health was much broken, did not rally after the operation : 
and she died, as is often the case, not from inflammation occurring 
after the operation^ but with symptoms of exhaustion, a week from 
its performance. 

*' On opening the body, a large fibrous cyst was visible, pushing 
forward the broad ligament as far as the fundus of the uterus ; and 
on the opposite side expanding into a sac, which reached nearly to 
the epigastrium, and contained several pints of coffee-ground fluid. 
At the inferior part of this sac were the remains of the ovarium, 
very much shrivelled and imperfect on the surface internal to the 
cyst. It appears to me that this is a specimen of the cyst which I 
have endeavoured to describe; an enlarged vesicle, such as we 
so often see in its earlier stage, pushing forward and gradually di- 
lating the fibrous coat of the ovarium, the remainder of the ovarium 
remaining attached to the inferior portion of the cyst. 

" It is to this form that the name encysted dropsy may be strictly 
applied, and is the disease which exists so many years without much 
distress, furnishing, by paracentesis, such a wonderful quantity of 
fluid. A patient of Mr Keate's, in St George*s Hospital, in the 
autumn of 1 828, was tapped for the fourth time in three years, 
and lost seventy-five pints of fluid. She is now alive. But this 
quantity is trifling compared with the two well known cases on re- 
cord, one related by Dr Mead, and the other by Mr Martineau, of 
Norwich ; on both of which authorities we can rely. 

'' In the first, the case of Lady Page, the patient was tapped sixty- 
seven times in five years and a half, and lost 1920 pints of fluid. 
The second, the case of Sarah Kippus, detailed by Mr Martineau ; 
in twenty-five years the patient lost by tapping the incredible quan- 
tity of 66S1 pints of fluid." Pp. 46-48, . 

''Much solid fibrous structure is occasionally connected with 
these collections of fluid ; but this form of disease will more pro- 
perly be considered under the head of malignant disease of the 
ovarium. 

'* The ordinary symptoms attendant on ovarian dropsy are \erj 
various, and by no means severe, and are limited principaUy to the 
effects of pressure on neighbouring parts. Where the increase of 
the disease is slow, the patient often suffers no other inconveniaice 
than from swelling of the leg on the side on which the tumour ia 
largest, or from the unsightly bulk of the abdomen, which she is 
unable to conceal. Patients have lived in this manner thirty or 
forty years, with a very considerable enjoyment of the comforts of 
life, and even the pleasures of the world, the accumulation of fluicf 
rendering it necessary from time to time to perform the operation 
of paracentesis. In cases of this kind, symptoms dependent on un- 
usually rapid increase of bulk, or pressure on any particular organs 
in the abdomen, occur. Thus heartburn, vomiting, and purging, 
diflicultv of passing urine, or violent and severe headach, are met 
with, which are entirely removed if the bulk of the tumour be re- 
duced. There is a case now under the care of Mr North, of Berke- 
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ley-street, where the patient has for many years been unable to 
pass her urine, except by the daily use of the catheter ; and this 
appears to arise from the natural situation of the bladder being al- 
tered by pressure, and perhaps by the adhesion of the tumour. 

" When both ovaria are diseased in this way, the catamenia are 
always absent : when only one ovarium is affected, they are some- 
times irregular, sometimes absent altogether ; but as they continue 
to occur often throughout the whole course of the disease, in the 
latter case, when irregular, it is rather the result of secondary con- 
stitutional derangement than of the local disease. In many cases 
the diagnosis of this disease is sufficiently easy. Pain has been felt 
in either iliac region, succeeded by a tumour, which can be- traced 
low into the pelvis, and the uterus is found on examination dragged 
upwards by the morbid growth. The history likewise assists us : 
it has followed miscarriage or delivery ; at other times it occurs in 
females where pregnancy is out of the question, or at a time of life 
when it is impossible, and yet where the unbroken health renders 
ascites a very improbable occurrence. Occasionally, however, in- 
dependently of its complication with pregnancy, it is difficult to dis» 
tinguish this disease from accretions of the peritonaeum with effu- 
sion, and still more so from ascites, the result of visceral obstruc- 
tion ; oflen also it occurs together with ascites." Pp. 48-50. 

By far the most important point in a practical view is the in- 
quiry into the pathological nature of the process which pro- 
duces these cysts and serous vesicles. All authors mostly, mis- 
led by false analogy between the external appearance of this 
disease and that of ascites, have regarded these accumulations as 
dropsical ; and Dr Seymour appears in this instance without 
much hesitation to follow the multitude. It is needless here to 
dispute about names, or to draw refined distinctions on the na- 
ture of morbid processes, which correct observation shows pass 
by insensible shades into each other. But, if ever there be a 
species of dropsy which originates in inflammatory action, it is 
the ovarian ; and if ever this process have the power of accu- 
mulating fluid in confined cysts, it is in the vesicles of the fe- 
male ovary. This conclusion is confirmed by every thing ob- 
served regarding enlarged ovaries, and every thing learned from 
them by inspection after death. Whether the cysts are single 
or manifold, if their history be traced, it will be found, that in- 
variably they have commenced with symptoms of inflammation. 
This process, indeed, does not in all instances assume the acute 
form. It is often chronic, or beginning in the acute form, after 
speedily running its acute stage, glides into the chronic. The 
process is seated in the vesicles, and its eflect is to produce a 
new and increased secretion from the inner surface of the mem- 
brane. As this fluid increases in quantity, it distends the vesi- 
cular membrane, which enlarges at the expence of the ovarian 
cellular tissue, and the other vesicles. This process is not 
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effected, as John Hunter would have said, by pressure only . 
The vessels which in the natural state are distributed to the 
ovarian tissue and the other vesicles, are, by the establishment 
of the inflammatory process in the diseased one, necessarily de- 
frauded of their natural supply of blood. The parts to which 
they go, thus deheroatized, shrink and undergo a species or 
atrophy, the rapidity and extent of which are generally in the 
direct ratio of the anormal or hypertrophic enlargement to which 
the single morbid vesicle proceeds. In this manner, after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, the entire ovarian cellular tissue disappears 
under a process of starvation, and the vesicles are obliterated or 
reduced to so small a size, that they can no longer be recogniz- 
ed ; while the place of the original structure is usurped by one 
overgrown cyst, which has derived its excessive size and con- 
tents from the spoliation of the others. The process which thus 
originated in inflammation, terminates, as is almost invariably 
the case, in hypertrophic augmentation, or excessive nutrition ; 
and it is the duty of the practitioner, in contemplating the lat- 
ter, never to lose sight of the former. 

Of the modes in which the disease may terminate, Dr Sey- 
mour mentions, flrst, that by adhesion of the cyst to some part 
of the large intestines, destructive absorption of the parietes, 
and the discharge of much fluid by stool or the vagina ; secondly, 
adhesion of the cyst to the abdominal parietes, and discharge of 
the contents at the navel, by spontaneous rupture or opening of 
that orifice ; and, thirdly, the discharge of the contents of the 
ruptured cyst into the peritoneal cavity, with subsequent absorp- 
tion, or the formation of fatal peritonitis. The termination by 
absorption Dr Seymour justly regards as diflicult to understand, 
and also as somewhat rare ; and probably it would be no breach 
either of justice or charity to doubt, whether the cases so ter- 
minating were really examples of ovarian cysts. The termina- 
tion by discharge through the vagina, Dr Seymour notices too 
slightly, in our opinion ; for several of the instances of ovarian 
dropsy which have fallen under our observation, or come within 
our personal knowledge, have terminated in this manner. In 
one remarkable instance, indeed, the fluid has three times been 
discharged by this outlet. Though it is manifest that the Fal- 
lopian tube is the channel through which it escapes, it is not 
exactly demonstrated by what means the fluid passes from the 
cyst into the tube, unless by accidental adhesion of the former 
to the superior open extremity of the latter, or by the contents 
first bursting into the peritoneal cavity, and thence proceeding, 
as in some examples of ascites in the female, through the uterine 
tubes. 
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On the subject of changes in the peritoneal coat of the ovaries, 
Dr Seymour is very brief. The osseous conversion which ori- 
ginates in the peritonaeum, and occasionally passes to the sub- 
stance, is merely mentioned ; but of the latter extreme, he sti^tes 
that no specimens are preserved in the collections of the metro- 
polis. 

Of strumous disease, he mentions one instance in the person 
of a girl of 14, cut off by pulmonary consumption, and wlio pre- 
sented, besides disease of the knee-joint, scrofulous abscess in 
the fundus uteri, and curdy matter in the Fallopian tubes. 

On the subject of scirrhus, a term which, in reference to 
the ovary, he remarks, is very vaguely used, he adduces the au- 
thority of fiaillie, and a case from Dr Robert Lee, in which, in 
the person of a woman of 70, who died after long suffering from 
a tumour in the hypogastrium with ascites, there was found after 
death in the site of the right ovary a tumour, weighing Tibs 
of dense fibrous structure, with large cysts containing fluid, vary- 
ing in colour and consistence, attached to its upper surface, and 
the peritonffium thickened and cartilaginous. Ulceration of 
scirrhous structure in the ovary Dr Seymour regards as very 
rare, and adduces, as the only well known example, an instance 
in a preparation preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Physicians, the section- of which exhibits the softening of vi^ 
rious parts of its substance into thick brown fetid fluid. It is a 
good example of the influence of the scirrhous diathesis, that this 
preparation was obtained from the person of a patient, who 
died of cancer of the stomach. It is not stated whether its pre- 
sence and progress were indicated by symptoms during life. 

The next subject examined by Dr Seymour is that of malig- 
nant or ftingoid disease of the ovary. The first of these terms 
is too vague, and is equally applicable to scirrhus as to the va- 
riety of disorder under review ; and from the language subse- 
quently used by Dr Seymour, he appears to consider it as analo- 
gous to cancer. . This confusion, we think, it might have been 
easy to avoid by using some obvious characters to distinguish 
scirrhus and cancer, which are certainly different stages merely 
of the same disease, from the frmgoid disorganization^ which the 
author here undertakes to describe. 

According to the observation of Dr Seymour, this disease 
takes place under two forms. The first is that of a group of 
numerous cysts, with contents more or less fluid, occasionally 
with an admixture of bony or earthy matter, often a fatty sul>- 
stance like lard, sometimes penetrated with long fine hair with- 
out bulbs, more frequently filled with albuminous matter, vary- 
ing in colour and tenacity. In some instances these contents 
resemble gruel, — ^in others they are dark or sooty-like, — in others 
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mahogany-coloured, and occasionally brownish and opaque, like 
Griffiths mixture, (reddish-brown, inclining to umber brown.) 
To the second form, Dr Seymour refers the case of a angle large 
cyst springing from the ovary, and containing tumours vaiying 
from the size of a pin-head to that of an orange, which are di- 
vided by white bands into smaller cysts, all containing semi- 
fluid gelatinous matter. 

It must be regarded as a proof of the disadvantage of not de- 
fining accurately the physical and anatomical characters of 
these changes, that the author, after the foregoing statement, 
acknowledges the difliculty of determining whether the first of 
these varieties is entitled to the character of malignant or not. 
The characters are unhappily neither fully nor very accurately 

E'ven ; and we, therefore, feel the impropriety of using positive 
nguage. But, so far as they go, we think they airord sufli- 
cient proof that the author has referred to the head of malig- 
nant productions, several which have at least a doubtful title 
to that character. The presence of bony or earthy matter is by 
no means a proof of malignancy, that is, of incurable destructive 
ulceration. Still less so is the adipose or lardaceous deposit in 
all instances, with or without hairs, malignant. The soot-like or 
fuliginous deposition is certainly the melanotic ; and even the 
mahogany, and deep-brown, or umber-brown coloured deposit, 
may be varieties of the disease ascribed to simple enlargement 
of the various cysts. It is, indeed, not so much from the na- 
ture of the contents of these cysts at any given time, as firom 
the progressive changes which they exhibit, that their true cha- 
racter can be determined ; and it would have been highly de- 
sirable, if i)r Seymour had availed himself of his opportunities 
to decide this question, or placed those which were still doubt- 
ful in a separate section. 

The second variety, which is less equivocal in character, Dr 
Seymour refers confidently to the head of malignant or fungoid 
disease ; and he justly remarks, that, if doubts were entertained 
on its real nature, these must be removed by the circumstance 
of its occurrence in combination with similar malignant disease 
in other organs. 

'* The malignant form of the disease may be recognized during 
life^ by the want of nutrition and broken health of the patient, the 
uneveness and rapid growth of the tumour, the simultaneous en- 
largement of glands in other parts of the body, and the occasional 
occurrence of lancinating pains in the part The latter symptom is 
not constant. The pulse is quick and feeble, and, as the disease 
proceeds, there is hectic fever, and oflen aphths in the mouth, with 
an inexpressible sense of debility. 

'* The presence of fungoid disease of the pylorus, mamma, or 
cervix uteri, together with disease of the ovarium, would place the 
nature of the latter almost without doubt" P. 63. 
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The author then proceeds to notice the opinions of Dr Baron 
and Dr Hodgkin on the mechanism of the formation of tumours 
and new growths, and to consider how far they are applicable 
to explain the formation of malignant productions. In this, 
however, he proceeds rather farther than the former author at 
least ; for whatever may be Dr Baron^s ultimate applications of 
his hypothesis, he has not yet, so far as we are aware, applied it to 
the formation of cancer, fungus haematodes, and medullary tu- 
berdes, as Dr Seymour here represents him to do. It is chie& 
ly, if not exclusively, to the tubercles of serous membranes and 
those of the pulmonic tissue, which are both of scrofulous, not 
cancerous origin, that Dr Baron has hitherto applied his hypo- 
thesis of lymphatic obstruction, and hydatid or vesicular deve- 
lopement. The influence of the remote causes, such as confine- 
ment and imperfect nutrition, make little or nothing for the 
proofs of the question, since in different individuals, and under 
different circumstances of diathesis, management, &c. they pro- 
duce very different effects. Of the theory of Dr Hodgkin we 
may probably speak afterwards ; but at present must confine 
our remarks chiefly to the subject at present under considera- 
tion. 

The characters of this malignant disease of the ovary, Dr 
Seymour illustrates by the detail of six cases with necroscopic 
reports. In these cases the symptoms during life were on the 
whole similar in general character. In all there was distension 
of some part of the lower region of the abdomen, by a tumour 
accompanied with much pain, constipation, heavy gnawing pain 
of the loins, occasionally discharge from the vagina, in some 
expulsory efforts with the discharge of solid fleshy masses from 
the same opening, and in general ascitic swelling of the belly. 
With these local disorders were combined impaired appetite, 
much thirst and heat, scanty high-coloured sedimentous urine, 
quick pulse, occasionally, when the disease was far advanced, 
evening accessions, followed by profuse sweating, and sleepless 
or very restless nights. Towards the termination of the disease, 
which is necessarily fatal, the p\ilse becomes extremely rapid 
and weak, the mucous membrane of the mouth is aphthous, the 
stomach is distressed with vomiting and heartburn, the pain of 
the loins becomes excruciating, and the patient is cut off by 
acute but consecutive peritonitis from the irritation occasioned 
by the escape of the morbid contents into its cavity. 

Some idea of the ravages occasioned by this disease may be 
formed by the*following description of the necroscopic appear- 
ances in the second case. 

** On removing the omentum^ the intestines were found much 
distended with air^ glued together by effusion of ]ymph^ and about 
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three pints of whey-coloured serous fluid in the cavity of the abdo- 
men. The uterus was enlarged^ and its fundus situated above the 
brim of the pelvis, in the left inguinal region : the left ovarium and 
Fallopian tube sound ; the right merged in the tumour. Under the 
peritoneal coat^ near the fundus, several fibro-cartilaginous tumours 
were found, of a dense structure and yellowish colour. Occupy- 
ing the right iliac and lumbar regions was a large tumour, with an 
irregular, and lobulated surface, varying in colour, from a light red 
to nearly black. It adhered to the caput coli and all the adjacent 
parts, filling nearly the whole of the pelvic cavity, passing behind 
the uterus, between the rectum and vagina, forming a project- 
ing tumour in the vagina, pressing the uterus upwards and 
forwards towards the left side. This irregular mass, when cut 
into, and which appeared originally to be formed of the right ova- 
rium, presented a great variety of appearance, of which it is diffi- 
cult to convey an accurate idea. In some parts there were irregu- 
lar-shaped cavities, containing a soil matter, having the appear- 
ance and consistence of brain, in some parts of gelatinous con- 
sistence : no part appeared organized or cartilaginous. When the 
soft matter was washed away, a large mass of fibrous matter, simi- 
liar to that on the uterine surface, remained. On opening the uterus 
the OS uteri was found entire, but soft and altered in structure : the 
cavity of the uterus contained a quantity of dark ash-coloured 
purulent fluid. The whole original texture of the uterus was dis- 
eased, a ragged fibrous substance, of fungoid growth, springing 
from its surface throughout. Several small fibro-cartilaginous 
tumours seemed growing also from its inner surface. The original 
fungoid growth which the uterus contained had been expelled from 
time to time, which afforded momentary relief from the occasionally 
insufferable pain which the patient endured." Pp. 72 — 74. 

In the third case, in which the disease had completely con- 
verted the left ovarium into its own structure, it appeared in the 
shape of a cyst, with solid walls of white gelatinous matter, con^ 
taining, however, some brown substance ; and from the inner 
surface of this solid mass projected irregular ulcerated loose 
portions into the interior of the cyst. In the fourth case the 
right ovary was changed into a mass of brown-like matter, ra- 
ther fluid, and arranged in cysts, one of which having given 
way had discharged its contents into the peritoneal cavity, and 
thus, by inducing acute inflammation, proved the immediate 
cause of death. In the fifth case, the principal tumour con- 
sisted of a dense cyst, irregular in its inner surface, and con- 
taining about six pints of thick white fluid, resembling urine 
in odour, at the bottom of which were several masses of soft 
white unctuous substance, exactly like fresh butter, amounting 
to aboiit eight ounces, and enclosing a mass of soft matted hair, 
four inches long, and two and a-half broad. 

Dr Seymour concludes this part of his work with some short 
notices on imperfect foetuses, masses of hair and adipose mat- 
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ier^ and bones or teeth found in the ovaries. Of these, it is 
well known, that numerous cases are recorded ; and the author 
refers to these cases chiefly with the view of considering the 
question, whether they are to be regarded as imperfect concep- 
tions, formed at the same time with the being in whom they are 
found, and therefore derived from the same parent, or the re- 
sult of imperfect impregnation of the individual in whom they 
exist. The fact, that they are found in the bodies of virgins, 
even of males, and in other regions of the body besides the ova- 
ries, is sufficient to refute the latter idea, or at least to demon- 
strate that it is not invariably well founded ; and Dr Seymour 
concludes, that the first is the most probable opinion, and that 
these bodies are the result of imperfect conception in the mother 
of the individuals in whom they are formed. 

The third chapter, which is devoted to the subject of treat- 
menty contains, as might be apprehended, little that is new or 
unknown. For inflammation the usual antiphlogistics are re- 
commended. For scrofulous afiections the invigorating efi^ects 
of pure air, nourishing diet, mild and recruiting climate, and 
alludine medicines are prescribed ; and the soothing efiects of 
hemlock extract as a local application in the form of injection, 
are favourably mentioned. Extract of meadow saf&on, in grain 
doses, two or three times daily, is said to have afforded relief in 
more than one instance ; but this may require to be confirmed 
by subsequent experimept. 

In the treatment of what is called ovarian dropsy, Dr Sey- 
mour brings himself into unnecessary difficulties by attempting 
to appreciate the merits of the medicines named diuretics, and, 
by following the old system of accommodating remedies to the 
names of diseases, has given his indications both confusion and 
inaccuracy. We have above shown, that the disease, vulgarly 
and erroneously named dropsy, originates in inflammation ; 
and the practical conclusion is, that the disease must be check- 
ed on this principle in the beginning, or its subjugation cannot 
be placed under the rules of art, and must be left to the casual- 
ties of accident or the resources of nature. We cannot help 
regarding it, theref<yre, as totally idle to speak of digitalis^ or 
even the pffrola timbellata in the removal of ovarian cysts. We 
have repeatedly heard physicians deplore the inefficacy of diu- 
retics, and indeed of all antidropsical remedies in the treatment 
of ovarian dropsy ; but if they had ever reflected on the cir- 
cumstance, that the malady for which these diuretics were pre- 
scribed, was actually the consequence of an attack originally in- 
flammatory, if they continued to regret the inutility of these 
measures, it must have been for want of using those that were 
most urgently required. The proper remedy for these cases, 
if the phyndan is consulted in time, which we are sorry to say 
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is rarely the case, is bloocUletting, general and local, carried to 
such an extent as the urgency of the symptoms requires and its 
effects may seem to justify. We must admit that Dr Seymour 
allows the employment of this remedy ; but it scarcely occupies 
the place which it ought to hold in his enumerative list, and 
it seems rather brought in by the way than introduced as an 
indispensable and appropriate measure. The reader may peruse 
his obsenrations, nevertheless, with some pleasure. 

** It is obvious that the sweeping objection which would exclude 
blood-letting in this disease, must have arisen from misunderstand- 
ing its pathology ; when accumulation of fluid or growth are pro* 
ceeding rapidlyi when there is a quick pulse, irregular heat of skin, 
and acute pain in the part, it is obvious that inflammatory action is 
going on within the cyst, and will probably eventually be extend- 
ed to the neighbouring peritonaeum ; the fluid secreted is mixed 
with shreds of lymph, or thickened by the diffusion of purulent 
matter ; under such circumstances the use of the lancet is employ- 
ed with much benefit. Even when great depression of vital power 
has apparently existed, the relief obtained has been very great, and 
similar to what is experience<l in inflammation of an acute nature, 
when seated in other serous membranes. The pulse has risen in 
force and diminished in frequency under the flow of blood ; the 
crassamentum has been unusually firm, and the huffy coat very 
distinct on the coagulated blood. The oppression under which the 
patient laboured has vanished under the repetition of the treatment ; 
and although the disease has been by no means cured, the strength 
of the patient has been saved, and she has perhaps been brought 
into the situation in which paracentesis may be employed without 
risk. It is in such cases that mercury is useful, and as in other in- 
flammatory diseases these remedies appear to be nearly similar in 
their effects, one diminishing, the other altering vascular action. 
The comfort experieticed af^er such loss of blood, by the admi- 
nistration of opium, is certainly equal to, if not greater, than that 
which occurs in inflammation affecting vital organs, and seems to 
realize the feeling and almost poetical expression of the late Dr 
Currie of Liverpool : ' The patient sinks into a sleep, which is ill 
exchanged for the realities of life.'" Pp. 9^} 96. 

To emetics he is highly favourable on the principle of pro- 
moting absorption. Purgatives are reconynended merely to 
keep the bowels in due action ; but their violent operation is 
censured. Local friction long continued is also mentioned 
favourably. Of iodine and its use he says nothing ; but we 
may take this opportunity to state, that we have seen evident be- 
nefit result from the internal use of this agent, and from its lo- 
cal employment by friction, after the acute symptoms had been 
subdued by suitable blood-letting. 

Of puncture or tapping the cyst he speaks favourably, but 
without laying down general rules. Tapping, followed by in*. 
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jection, he regards from its effects in the hands of Mr Key, 
who tried it three times without favourable result, as improper 
and not likely to be even safely used as a general remedy. 

In considering the mode of treating scirrhous and malignant 
diseases of the ovary, he enters on a warm eulogy of the effects 
of mercury in restraining the action of inflamed vessels and 
preventing the efiiision of lymph ; and from these effects he in* 
fers, that it is beneficial in cases of simple inflammation of the 
cysts, but injurious wherever there is malignant structure. 
This is perfectly correct ; but the observations are totally mis- 
placed, and would have been much more appropriate in the 
statement of the mode of treatment in the last or dropsical form 
of the disease. We regret to remark, that in like manner iodine 
is introduced and condemned, and even the remedial properties 
of arsenic, copper, colchicum, and liquor potassae, Dr Seymour 
discusses on the same mistaken principle. Surely it was quite 
superfluous to introduce the consideration of the effects of these 
agents in the treatment of diseases which Dr Seymour himself 
admits to be of malignant character, and in the treatment of 
which we trust no physician, either of knowledge or integrity, 
would ever think of employing such agents as those now enu- 
merated. Had this discussion been introduced in the pre- 
vious subdivision, where the treatment of the simple ovarian 
cyst, or encysted dropsy is considered, they would by no means 
have been unseasonable ; but to speak of their employment to 
arrest scirrhous disorganization is so extraordinary, that we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are perusing a work writ* 
ten in the nineteenth century. Surely if there is any use in 
good patholSgy, and in the distinctions which its facts establish, 
it is, that in instances of disorganization, especially malignant, 
all stimulant remedies are highly pernicious ; and indeed the 
less that is done in the way of treatment beyond soothing pain, 
the less injury is likely to result. It is quite superfluous to 
adduce here the authority of Mr Brodie or any other surgeon, 
however eminent, to prove that iodine may be given in such 
cases. The only inference that results is, that the disease was 
not of a malignant character. 

The operation of excision so often proposed, and at length 
practised, is much more rational ; and though we would always 
have the point determined positively, whether the ovary is 
scirrhous or not before removd, we would by no means oppose 
the measure, if the patient and the operator had agreed on the 
subject. 

The work is illustrated by fourteen good lithographic en- 
^vings, which the student will find highly useful in facilitate 
ing his study of the diseases of the ovaries. 

This book is written with carelessness and inaccuracy, which 
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show that the author pays little regard to the exact import of 
certain terms and modes of expression. He speaks of ^' induc- 
ing a conclusion,'" p. 32, and states, that *^ no allusion is made 
to whether this arises from inflammation or suppuration of the 
vesiclest or is circumscribed abscess in the cellular structure.*" 
Dr Seymour, we bdieve, is a schohu*, as all the feUows of the 
College of Physicians are understood to be ; but it would show 
becoming deference to public opinion not to trust too confident- 
ly to the character of the Royal College, and to write English 
without awkward expressions and flagrant errors. 



Art. II. — Sketches of the Medical Topography of the Medv- 
terraneatij comprising an account of Gibraltar^ the Ionian 
Islands^ and Malta ; to which is prefixed a sketch of a plan 
for memoirs on Medical Topography, By John Hknnev, 
M. D., F. R. S. £. If9spettor of Military Hospitals^ Spc. 
Edited by his «oft, J. Hen nek, M. D. &c. London, Un- 
derwoods. 1880. Pp. xlii. and 666. Svo. 

JL T is well known to most of our readers that the author of the 
posthumous publication now before us, abruptly closed a life of 
active professional service during the ravages of the late epi- 
demic fever of Gibraltar. His loss will be severely felt by the 
branch of the public service to which he was attached. For, 
among the numerous writers in the medical department of the 
army and navy, who during the late war have contributed to 
the literature of military surgery, and of medicine generally, no 
name stood confessedly more conspicuous than that of Dr Hen- 
nen ; and the present work shows that, notwithstanding his es- 
tablished reputation, and the prospects of advancement which 
he had in consequence attained to, he never ceased to consider 
that something more was expected from his talents and oppor- 
tunities than the mere routine discharge of his duties. The 
subject of Medical Topography seems to have attracted his at- 
tention at an early period. It was scarcely possible, indeed, 
that the great importance of this branch of medicine to the well- 
being of the military service could long escape the notice of so 
acute an observer. Accordingly, he paved the way for the pre- 
sent work by sketching out, in a paper contained in the seven- 
teenth volume of this Journal, a plan for conducting an inquiry 
into the Medical Topography of a country. About the same 
period, he received the appointment of superior medical officer 
in the Mediterranean, and had thus placed within his reach 
unbounded opportunities of making practical use of his own in- 

3 
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stractioiis. This he appears to have commenced doing from 
the moment he entered on the discharge of his office ; and the 
result is the elaborate treatise now edited by his son. 

The places to which his topographical researches have been 
extended, are Gibraltar, Malta, and five of the Ionian isles, 
Corfo, Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, and Santa Maura ; but by 
far the most complete and interesting of the treatises of which 
the sketches consist are those on Gibraltar, Corfu, and Mal- 
ta. Each of these sketches is drawn up according to the 
principles explained by him in his paper in this Journal. 
After one or two remarks on the name and geographical posi- 
tion of each place, he ^proceeds to discuss its climate, its soil, 
the various sources of aqueous exhalations, the general struc- 
ture of the country, its productions of an animal, vegetable, or 
mineral nature, the number and physical characters of the peo- 
ple, their mortality, their habits, dwellings, food, drink, dress, 
occupations, amusements, and morals, their police, the state of 
medicine, their opportunities of medical instruction, their hos- 
pitals, their diseases, their popular medicine, and the works 
which have been previously written on the Medical Topogra- 
phy. He then concludes each of the sketches with a minute 
and accurate account of the state of health of the British troops 
at each place ; and under this head no material circumstance 
is omitted, which could serve to throw any light on the causes 
of the most prevalent disorders. The sources from whieh his 
information has been drawn, are partly the reports returned 
from time to time, according to the instructions of the army 
Medical Board, to the Inspector's office, by the various medi- 
cal officers attached to the army corps throughout the Medi- 
terranean, — and partly his own personal experience during a 
residence of several years successively at Corfu, Malta, and 
Gibraltar, where he served betweeen 18^0, and his decease in 
1828. 

We shall now endeavour to convey some idea of the manner 
in which Dr Hennen has executed the task imposed on himself. 
We must remind the reader, however, although indeed this is 
scarcely necessary, — that no analysis which it is in our power 
to give can convey an adequate idea of a work on Medical To- 
pography ; aa it must always consist of a collection of general 
facts which it is almost impossible to abridge and at the same 
time preserve intelligible. 

We shall commence, like the author, with Gibraltar, a place 
which has of late been an object of fearful interest to the me- 
dical officers of the British army, and indeed to almost the 
whole medical profession of Europe. 
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The pemnmila of Gibraltar is two miles and two-thiids in 
lengthy ten-elevenths of a mile at its greatest breadth, and 1439 
feet above the level of the sea at its point of greatest altitude. 
It is connected with Spain by a sandy isthmus, nearly a mile in 
length, varying in breadth from half a mile to a whole mile^ 
and nowhere raised more than ten feet above the level of the 
sea. This isthmus, which Dr Hennen conceives to be intimate- 
ly connected with the state of health of the garrison, is usually 
termed the Neutral Ground, as it lies between the outwoilcs oi 
the fortress and the Spanish lines. 

The Climate is on the whole considered healthy. The greatest 
temperatures observed in ten years subsequent to 1815 were 79^, 
86°, 82% 84% 87°, 89", 82% 83% 85% 88% and the lowest wore 
620, 530^ 48^ 540^ 510^ 570^ 450^ 430^ 450^ 590^ Wh^n expos- 

ed to the sun^s rays in the hottest days of September the ther* 
mometer has risen to 128°. Between eight in the momiqg and 
two of the afternoon the air is extremely sultry during summer ; 
but at other hours it is agreeable. The night temperature is 
from two to four degrees lower than the day temperature. — The 
wind blows very nearly the same number of days from westerly 
and from easterly points, the former being most prevalent in 
December, January, and May, the latter in July, August, and 
September. The prevalence of easterly winds is always dose- 
ly connected with an unhealthy state of the population : Re* 
mittent fevers are frequent, wounds put on an unfavourable ap- 
pearance, and diseases and infirmities of every kind are aggra- 
vated. These winds are comparatively moist, especially those 
from the south of east, which also usually bring with them 
the heaviest falls of rain. — Rainy days are most frequent in 
April, then in November and January, next in December and 
February, next in March, May, and October, and the driest 
months are June, July, and August. On an average of ten 
years the annual rainy days were 68 ; those in April 10, those 
in March, May, and October, 6 each, those in June, July, and 
August together only three. Fogs almost always accompany 
the east winds. In the dry seasons the dust is extremely an- 
noying. 

As to the nature of the Soil^ the rock is chiefly a compact 
primitive limestone ; the soil on which the town is built is a red 
aand ; but here and there in the intervals between the rocks it 
is a fertile mould, which in the rainy season becomes slimy. 
The sandy soil of the neutral ground has in many places be^ 
converted into garden ground by a superstratum of artificial soil 
from the foundations of the houses mixed with manure and of- 
fal ; and here, as well as in numerous gardens within the fortifi- 
cations, vegetation is extremely luxuriant. 
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The Sources of Aqueous Ewhatations would appear on a 
superficial view to be extremely scanty ; but the author consi- 
dm that all previous writers on the medical topography of Gib- 
ndtar have been misled by appearances when they arrived at 
this conclusion ; and that Gibraltar, though certainly far less 
exposed to miasmata than most other places in the Mediterra- 
nean, nevertheless contains within itself ample sources for en- 
gendering those exhalations which are conceived to be the cause 
of intermittent and remittent fevers. It is impossible in this 
brief sketch to follow him through his elaborate exposition of 
the various sources of febrile miasma which he conceives he de- 
tected. At first sight Gibraltar appears an arid rock on which 
the rain cannot rest a moment or water accumulate. But on a 
careful examination, many spots are found where the rain accu- 
mulates over a considerable extent of surface, and leaves as it 
evaporates the slimy mud and rank vegetation, which are believed 
to be a potent source of febrile miasma in hot countries. In 
other places the winter torrents, in rushing down the gullies be* 
tween the rocks, form in their course, or at the bottom, consider- 
able spaces of flat ground, where the soil is a rich clay mould 
mixed with decaying animal and vegetable matter ; and which, 
though dry during the hot season, have been well ascertained 
by the fatal experience of our Spanish campaigners to be abun- 
dantly productive of noxious exhalations. When we add to the 
sources now mentioned, the more obvious effects of the putre- 
faction of the water in the ditches of the fortifications, defects 
in the construction of the sewers, which, however, have been 
latelv very much improved, and the want of tides to carry off 
quickly from the shore the offal thrown upon it, or the contents 
of the sewers discharged into the sea within a short distance from 
the shore, we shall not be at any loss, our author conceives, to 
account for the production of remittent or intermittent fever. 

A very full account is given by Dr Hennen of the Vegetable 
and animai Productions of Gibraltar. Vegetation is in many 
places luxuriant; the common kitchen vegetables are either 
raised within the fort or brought fronr the adjoining country in 
profusion ; fruits of all kinds, even many tropical fruits, are 
raised abundantly; and so much garden ground has been brought 
into cultivation, that in the event of a siege it appears extremely 
probable that an ample supply of the necessary vegetables would 
be raised within the fort. The rocks aboimd wiui great varie- 
ties of wild plants. The principal animals are the goat and 
rabbity the former of which is currently kept for supplying milk. 
Poultry of every kind is raised in great quantity, both within 
the fort and on the neutral groimd ; and the sea supplies in 
great abundance an extraordinary variety of excellent fish. 
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The Population of the town has increued rapidly since the 
present centary began. In 1791 the civil population was only 
2885 ; in 1801 it was 5889; from this it gradually increased 
to 12,423 in 1818, after which it was thinned considerably by 
various causes* but especially by the noted epidemic fever of that 
year ; in 1 826 it had increased to 1 5,480. The militory popu. 
lation at that time was 5090, of which 3744 were adult males. 
The civil population is obviously too dense for the extent of ac« 
commodation ; and accordingly a lai^ proportion of the poorer 
orders -are confined in very small, dirty, ill-aired rooms and cel- 
lars. As an example of this Dr Hennen mentions that he found 
three women and a dog occupied a ** sleeping apartment, of the 
capacity of 200 cubic feet,^ which is equivalent to a space mea- 
suring not quite six feet in each direction. In these houses the 
ventilation is almost always very imperfect ; indeed the rooms are 
generally shut up altogether during the day, as their tenants 
work chiefly in the open air. The poorer oiders sleep on mats 
on the floor, dress indifferently, but on the whole live pretty 
well, their diet consisting of fish, pork, maccaroni, bread, rice, 
oil, and legumes. Their occupations are principally mercantile ; 
but a large number practise the trade of cigar-making. 

The Police of Gibraltar was formerly in a wretohed state. 
But the last governor. Sir George Don, amidst many other im-> 
portant improvements, conferred an essential benefit on the town 
by organizing a vigorous system of police, under which the 
cleanliness ami comfort of the inhabitants has been greatly ame- 
liorated. 

Gibraltar possesses an excellent Civil HospUal^ where in the 
space of ton years subsequent to 1815, 2883 in-patients and 
18,182 out-patients were treated. 

The next article, which treats of its Endemic and Epidemic 
Diaeaseei is a very elaborate one, and would doubtless have 
received many valuable additions had the author survived the 
late epidemic. The first recorded epidemic occurred in 1350, 
when the town was besieged by the Spaniards ; but no informa. 
tion has been handed down of its nature. In 1649 great ra- 
vages were committed by a disease, which was probably the 
plague. In 1727, when it was besieged, while in the hands of 
the British, fluxes were prevalent ; and immediately af^r the 
raising of the siege, a great mortality spread among the troops, 
but it does not exactly appear what was the cause. Of a garri- 
son of 5481 persons, no fewer than 500 died in three months. 
During the siege of 1780 scurvy was prevalent in the garrison, 
and was evidently produced by the soldiers being obliged to 
live chiefly on salt meat. In 1782 the epidemic influenza, 
which ravaged all Europe, was also experienced in Gibraltar* 
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In 1800, when Dr Hennen first yifiited it, fevers were preva^ 
lent, but of what kind he was unable to leam. They were very 
deadly, however, for the deaths of the garrison were that year 
four times the usual average. From this period the station was 
very Kealthy till 1804, when the first ascertained epideniic of yel- 
low fever occurred. The annual average mortality for seven years 
previous in the garrison was only 38 out of 4500 individuals ; 
but in 1804, according to the account published by Dr Pym, 
1088 of the military population, and 4864 of the civil popular 
tion died of yellow fever in the course of less than three months. 
After this dreadful epidemic the garrison was very healthy till 
1810, when bilious remittent fevers were exceedingly common, 
and a disease, so closely resembling yellow fever as to be con- 
sidered such by many medical persons, made its appearance in 
one or two spots, but was fortunately prevented from spreading 
by the prompt and energetic measures taken to insulate the dis- 
tricts where it prevailed. In 1813 the same disease made its 
appearance; and, as in the previous instance, it was pre- 
ceded by bad remittent fevers, by which its true nature was 
disguised till it had made such progress as to be prevalent 
in every quarter of the town. The exact commencement of 
this epidemic was not ascertained, but in July it was very pre- 
valent. In December it was extinct, and during the interval 
it proved fatal to 441 military, and 888 civilians. In 1814 it 
re-appeared in the month of August, and ceased in October, 
during which period 400 of the population died of it ; and it is 
allowed that this epidemic occurred solely among those who 
escaped the epidemic of the previous year. We have, for bre- 
vity's sake, denominated the disease yellow fever ; but we need 
not observe that the opinions of medical men as to its nature 
have been greatly divided, and we know not whether the late 
calamitous renewal of it in 18S8 has tended to dissipate these 
doubts. Dr Hennen has very ably collated in the present work 
the principal arguments advanced by the contagionists and non- 
contagionists in favour of their respective doctrines. His own 
opinion is contained in the following passages. 

" I believe that, without any reference to the question of impor- 
tation, (which I neither assert nor deny,) Gibraltar at aU times 
possesses within itself many local causes of fevers, which, though 
not generally contagious, are capable of assuming the most malig- 
nant type. That these causes were in full and uncontrolled ope- 
ration upon a densely crowded and filthy population at the periods 
of epidemic fever, is perfectly obvious from the preceding narrative. 
I at the same time believe, that the existence of these internal 
sources of disease was by no means incompatible with the simuU 
taneoiis importation of a contagious disease from without* 
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'' I am Mtiafied that the prevaOing disease was in varioiiB instan* 
ces propagated by ogntagion^ though by no means universally so^ 
for diere are well-aathenticated instances of the hospital attendants 
and medical officers being affected by contact with the sick." — '' The 
contagious qualities of the Gibraltar fever, it is quite dear, were 
very much under controul ; they were evidently diminished, and 
in manv instances totally destroyed by removal to a pure and fresh 
air, although in other cases these effects were not so obvious."^-- 
Pp.115. 

The editor has added in a note, that he was unable to Icam 
from the papers. left by the author, what modification his opi- 
nions respecting the contagious nature of the malignant fever 
of Gibraltar underwent' after his personal experience of it in 
1828 ; but that it was obvious he had satisfied himself of that 
epidemic having been of local origin, and not an imported dis- 
ease. This, indeed, may be inferred from certain statements 
made by the author in the present work ; for he observes, he 
has no hesitation in affirming, that cases of a disease exactly 
similar in every symptom and circumstance to the yellow fever, 
occur both in the civil hospital of Gibraltar and in private 
habitations every season, and that such cases cannot be traced 
to importation. They occur at the same time with autumnal 
remittent fever, — a disease by no means uncommon, notwith- 
standing the apparent exemption which, to an unpractised eye, 
Gibraltar seems to enjoy from the sources of that disorder. 

The only other diseases besides fevers which are common in 
Gibraltar, are pulmonary afiTections and Barbadoes leg. G^ 
nuipe phthisis is common, and often runs its course with great 
rapidity. Bucnemia or Barbadoes leg is so frequent, especially 
among the lowest order of Jews, that it is not regarded as a 
disease', unless it is so extensive as to impede motion. It is not, 
as in the West Indies, preceded by fever. Its cause is envelop* 
ed in obscurity. 

Hepatitis and splenitis are rare in Gibraltar, notwithstanding 
the intensity of the heat in summer. Cholera and dj]rsentery 
are far from common, except among new comers, and m them, 
generally arise from errors in diet It is remarkable that con- 
valescence from all severe diseases is almost invariably slow, so 
that Dr Hennen recommends the removal of convalescent inva- 
lids to the adjacent town of St Roque. 

On the subject of the Deaths^ Births^ Marriagea^ EpizootieSf 
Longevity^ and Popular Medicine of Gibraltar, the author has 
not been able to communicate any information of material value, 
as he had no accurate sources of intelligence within, his reach. 
A list of all works connected with the topography of the place 
is given, with a character of each. Under the article Barracks, 
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ibe adthor critidses tboie ^Gibraltar as not in general fitted 
up with the attention to roommess and ventihrtian which axe 
Teqnired in so hot a dimate. In one of them, known by the 
niune of Windmill Barracks, pectoral afiections are unusually 
common, partly, he thinks, on account of the houses lyinff too 
directly in the currents of wind, and partly by reason of their al- 
titude, and the fiitiguing ascent which die soldiers must climb 
in order to reach their habitations after the duty of the day is 
oniahed* 

A few remarks on the diet and mode of Ufe of the troops, and 
also on the military hospitals, close the topographical account 
of Gibraltar. It is, on the whole, an extremely interesting 
memoir. But we have no doubt that the medico-statistical in- 
quirer wtU regret with us that the author had not access to do- 
cuments which might haye furnished the numerical data neces- 
sary for illustrating and establishing his statements* We must 
infer that no such documents are in existence ; a fact that ap- 
peal not a little surprising, when we consider the peculiar dr- 
cnttistaDces in which the garrison of Gibraltar has long stood. 

The next subject of Dr Hennen'^s topographical inquiries is 
the island of Corfu. This Essay is even more interesting and 
▼ahiable than the topographical sketch of Gibraltar, b^use 
less is known of that island, and the information now for the 
first ttnle supfdied is very complete. 

Corfu is diirty-five geographical miles in length, and twelve 
miles at its greatest breadth. It is separated from the main^ 
land of Greece by a channel which varies from two to ten miles 
in breadth, and from forty to fifty fathoms in depth. It has 
two ranges of mountains, one of which runs north and soutb,^ 
and the other transversely ; the greatest altitude of the for- 
mer being about 2000, and of the latter nearly 8000 feet. 
There are several streams of considerable size, most of which, 
and espedally one near the dty of Corfii, are slu^sh. Many 
fresh-water lakes or marshy ponds are to be seen over the island, 
and several near the harbour, which, however, might be easily 
drained. Several salt-water lakes surrounded by extensive marsh- 
.es also exist ; and one of these, about four miles in circum- 
ferenee, is five miles from the dtadel. Another lake, that of 
Vodntro, shnated on the opposite continent of Greece, is be* 
lieved to have a powerful effect on the health of the inhabi-' 
tants of Corfu nearest it. It is above three leagues in drcum* 
ference, is surrounded to a great distance by a marshy desert. 
ed country, k the daily resort of countless multitudes of aqua- 
tic birds, and is considered the most pestiferous marsh in all 
Gteebe; In addition to these natural sources of miasmata, the 
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French, at the time the idwd was taken possession of by the 
British, were busy constructing an aitificial one in the shape 
of a great ditch or canal nearly two miles long, proceeding fronL 
one of the suburbs of the city towards a salt water lake. The 
French lost 2000 men in cutting it ; and it was subsequently 
found so pregnant a source of disease, that one-half of what 
had been cut was filled up in 1819 by order of the British 
government. 

The Climate is variable. On an average of four years, 
the thermometer ranged from 44 to 91 ; and the rainy days 
were 97 annually. The winds are extremely unsteady. In 
spring and summer the prevailing winds come from between 
the north and north-east points, and are cold : in autumn and 
winter the prevailing winds are from east, south-east, and south, 
and the more near they are to the last point, the more have 
they the character of a sirocco. When the sirocco blows it has. 
all its usual effects on the human constitution. 

The Soil is generally rich, vegetation luxuriant, vegetaUes 
and fruits abundant, but inferior in quality to those of the Bri- 
tish isles, fish in profusion, and the usual domestic animals nu- 
merous. 

The Inhabitants are of middle stature, well proportioned, 
and in frame active, though not ^werful. Many attain an ad« 
vanced age; and deformity is almost unknown among them. 
Their agriculture is at a low ebb. Their only material article 
of manufacture is olive-oil. Their houses are commodious. 
In the city of Corfu the sitting-rooms of the better ranks ave- 
rage 24 feet by 12, and the bed-chambers not much less; and 
even the rooms occupied by the lower orders are about 18 feet 
by 9.. The drains and necessaries are very defective and ill- 
constructed. The city is 2800 yards in circumference, the ci* 
tadel 1800 yards; and the population within this space is 
18,000. The whole population of the island is about 70,000. 
The people are very dirty in their persons ; and for stationary 
filth, Dr Hennen thinks, no part of the world could produce a 
parallel to the beds of Corfu. The general food of the lower 
orders is maize, seasoned with leeks, garlic, oil, and vinegar, to 
which a little salt-fish or shell-fish is sometimes added; and 
the ordinary drink is a very weak wine. Their amusements 
are smoking, dancing, and talking news. Their morals are 
the worst possible. " The clergy are taken from the very 
scum of the population, and are, with few exceptions, illiterate, 
superstitious, and immoral. Their nobles are without honour, 
their merchants without integrity, and their peasantry ignorant 
and degraded to the most abject degree.**" P. 184. The police 
and police regulations of the city are on the whole good ; but 
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much improvement might be effected in the drains and neceft- 
varies ; and a pernicious practice still prevails among the Greek 
population of burying the dead in the churches. The poor or 
indigent popula^on form a very small proportion of it, as theve 
is work for all who will undertake it, and living for the lower 
orders is cheap. In the city there is an extensive pawning of- 
fice, or Monte de Fieti^ which is of great use to the poor. 

From this account of their manners and modeof li(j?, it is ap- 
parent that among the Dieeaees to which the Corfiots are liable, 
contagious disorders ought not to hold a conspicuous rank, and 
that with more attention to cleanliness in their houses and per- 
sons, contagion of every sort might be rendered very limited in 
its operation. The diseases of the natives are in spring' syno- 
chus, in summer bilious remittents, in autumn intermittents 
and sometimes typhus, in winter pneumonia, rheumatism, and 
inflammation of the mucous membranes. Intermittent fever 
sometimes prevails to a very great extent ; and when this is 
the case, the prevailing disease among the troops is remittent 
fever. Yellow fever is believed to have prevailed epidemically 
at the commencement of the present century ; and plague, 
which has on different occasions been imported into the island, 
was {Hrevalent in 1815. This epidemic, which was clearly traced 
to importation, has been described by Dr Granville ; but our 
author speaks of his work in somewhat disparaging terms. Dis- 
eases of the liver are common ; gout was once common, but is 
now almost unknown ; tubercular phthisis is rare« 

. The Medicine of Corfu is very antiquated ; and indeed the 
natives trust much to nature. There is in the city an hospital 
for the sick poor, which is managed entirely by the natives, and 
that indifferently enough. A foundling hospital also Exists, 
which is under the management of the British. It contains 
about 90 children. In five years subsequent to 1817, 115 
were received, of which thirty died ;*. and for fifty years prior 
to 1820, the admissions were 1439, and deaths 1088 ; but this 
information is incomplete, as it does not supply the age at 
which the institution ceases to record deaths on its books. 
There is also a female venereal hospital ; by means of which, 
and the enforcement of certain police regulations, syphilitic dis- 
orders are kept under, much to the advantage of the health of 
the garrison. The quarantine establishment was not long ago 
very corrupt and inefficient, but aince the island came under 
British government it has been under excellent management. 
Vaccination has been long resisted from religious prejudices, 
but is now gaining ground. 

After this account of the circumstances which affect the 
health of the natives of Corfu, Dr Hcnnen proceeds to discuss 
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more particiilarly thoie whicli nSed the healthineis of the troopa. 
This department of his inquiry is conducted with great regnla* 
rity, and is almost complete. The only material deficiency it 
a collection of proper numerical data for comparing theb health 
and diseases with those of the native Corfiots. 

He commences the investigation with an account of the bar* 
racks, hospitals, and mode of living of the troc^. His obaer- 
vations on the first of these topics, though concise, are extreme- 
ly important and interesting, as eallmg the attention of military 
surgeons and commanders to various essential points, whi<£ * 
ou^t to be attended to in the construction of barracks in hot 
countries. These it is impossible to abridge. We may short* 
ly advert, however, to one remarkable circumstance. A little 
island, about four miles in circumference, lies near the harbour 
of Corfii, which used to be reputed so healthy, that inv^da 
were sent thither from Corfo to recruit. When the Brittah 
troops took possession of it, they were very unhealthy, although 
in addition to its high reputation, the island possessed apparent- 
ly all the characters of salubrity. For this various reasons 
were assigned, and among the rest the vicinity of the extensive 
marshes around the lake of Bucintro— twelve miles distant ! 
Dr Hennen, however, shows firom various pointed &cts that 
marsh miasmata never travel nearly so far ; and after statii^ 
that the little island itself contabs no sources of deleterious 
exhalations, he arrives at the conclusion, that the unhealthinea 
of the troops was owing to the great alternations of heat and 
cold to which the men were exposed in wooden barracks^ to- 
gether with the total want of shelter on the island, either finom 
the great heats of summer, or the winds. These barracks have 
been iatterly abandoned. 

The Diseases prevalent among the troops are deduced from 
a series of accurate records, including seven years subsequent 
to 1814. The av^age strength of the garrison in these yeara 
was successively, 

1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 

S867 2989 1821 1670 1898 1684 1785 

'^ckdiS'*'**'* 116 112 105 86 92 99 126 

'^^*i'P"?^^ 40J 371 575 514 48 59 70i 
of the gtiTuon, « » » , » « 

The total admissions ioto hospital duriiw these seven yean 
weie 15,191* The total deaths were 1861, or about one in 
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farty-Jtoe of the whole admissions. The aTerage ratio of deaths 
in successive yean, for every thousand admissions, was 

1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 18S0 1821 

S3 85.3 30 20.5 92.5 13.1 14.3 

^J°i f "y/^ 12.8 38.8 33.3 263 29 1^6 20 
or the gamson, 

Of the 15,191 admissions, no fewer tban 67S1 were cases of 
fever, comprehending dlS99 common continued fever; 1400 re- 
mittents; 1020 intermittents ; and 2 typhus. The deaths 
from fevers were 170, of which 40, or one in 8SJ, were from 
common fever ; li9» or somewhat more than one in 12 from 
remittent fever ; 10, or one in 100 firom intermittent fever, and 
one firom typhus. In the successive years there occurred : — 

Of continued fever, 111 803 893 646 838 590 618 

— remittent 114 719 202 136 59 40 ISO 

—intermittent— — — 124 102 97 100 213 

These numbers, however, will furnish much more interesting 
data, if we attend to the proportion they bear to the average 
strength of the garrison each year. For 1000 men the num« 
bers stand thus each year. 

Continued fever, 38.6 101.3 161 826.8 441.5 350.5 346 

Remittent 39.7 240.5 111 7a4 81.1 2a5 78 

Intermittent — 68 61.1 51.1 59.5 119.8 

The mortality firom these diseases differed extremely in diffe- 
rent years. Thus, in 1000 admissions, the deaths were : — 

Continued fever, — 13.2 6.8 7.5 22.7 8.5 9-7 
Banittent 154 42 158 125 188 100 61.5 

Hence it appears that when continued fever is very rare, re- 
mittents are also very rare ; that when the former is somewhat 
more than usually prevalent, remittents are extremely firequent ; 
and that when continued fever is extremely prevalent, remit- 
tents are not more than usually frequent. It also appears that 
when continued fever is either uncommon or Yerv prevalent, its 
mortality is greatest, and that when it prevails m its usual de- 
gree its mortality is least On the contrary, the mortality of 
remittent fever seems, with few exceptions, to decrease mate- 
rially as its fi^uency increases. How far these differences may 
arise firpm the lists of the two species of fever being inaccurately 
taken, in consequence of cases being drawn firom the one deno- 
mination when the other prevails, we cannot venture to decide. 
But the reader will perceive, that in this way most of the dif- 
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ferences stated will be in spme measure aoeoimted for ;- and Dr* 
Hennen admits, with every other author, that it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish them. 

Next to fevers the most important disease has been Dysen* 
tery. Of the 15,191 admissions, 805 cases of acute, and 80 of 
chronic dysentery were received in seven years ; and the mor* 
tality was one in 33} of the former, and one in 14| of the lat- 
ter. Pneumonia occurred in 387 cases ; among which the mor- 
tality was only one in 84}. 

Some verv curious facts are stated with respect to the pre- 
valence of tnoracic diseases. These are so numerous that we 
cannot pretend to transfer them to our pages ; we must be 
amtent with merely stating the general results. The propor- 
tion of pulmonary complaints to the number of cases of all dis- 
eases varies considerably Iq the different Ionian Islands, from one 
in 18.7 to one in 30.7 ; and this proportion appears to bear almost 
exactly an inverse proportion to the frequency of remittent and 
intermittent fevers. That is, where malaria is most prevalent^ 
pectoral disorders are least frequent. — Another interesting cir- 
cumstance unfolded by Dr Hennen is the much greater frequency 
of pectoral complaints in the navy than in the army. Accord- 
ing to the researches of Dr Sinclair, which were conducted on 
a very large scale, the pectoral cases in the navy stationed an 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta, bore the proportion of one ta 
two and a half of all serious complaints. But in the army at 
Corfu, their proportion during the seven years above-men- 
tioned was only one in nineteen ; in the whole of the Ionian isles 
one in ^| ; and in the whole Mediterranean islands 'one in 
seventeen. This is a very striking difference, and much of it 
is undoubtedly real. But the author on this, as on many other 
occasions, does not take the proper standard of comparison in 
stating the prevalence of the disease. It is npt so much the 
proportion of any disease to the total amount of diseases, as its 
proportion to the population, whicli it is important to know, 
particularly when the object is to compare its frequency in one 
place or in one class of men with its frequency in another. The 
author^s mode of estimating the comparative prevalence of pul- 
monary disorders in the different Ionian islands, as well as in 
the army and navy, is vitiated by probable differences in the 
general unhealthiness. The proportion of any disease ought 
always to be stated in reference to the average strength of the 
garrison or crew. 

Cholera has been rare among the troops at Corfu. In seven 
years there were only 81 cases of this disease ; and the deaths 
^ere four. Hepatitis^ too, was not very common. There were 
65 cases of acute, and 59 of chronic hepatitis ; and of these 
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eight cases of tlie cfaroBic variety died, but none of the acute. 
SmaUrjpom was never observed. Measles in six cases only, and 
Searlet^fever in two. When the Plague visited the island in 
1816» only 88 of the garrison were seized with it, and of these 
only three recovered. Syphilitic diseases are very little known, 
and only in their mild form. Ophthalmia is much more rare 
than at other Mediterranean stations. In seven years there were 
among 15,191 admissions only 581 ophthalmic cases, or one 
in twenty-six. We shall presently find how strikingly this 
proportion differs from that observed at Malta. Jpoplewy and 
Palsy are singularly unfrequent. During seven years there 
occnirred only one instance of the former, and ten of the latter 
disease ; and of the whole eleven only three died. Forty-two 
cases of EpUspsff occurred, of which four proved fatal. There 
vere ei^t cases of Insanity. Dropsy, in the form of Ana- 
safta was observed in sixteen cases, of which two only ended 
&tally ; and in the form of Ascites there were six cases, all 
£itaL Scwpvy occurred in one soldier in^ 1820, and in seven 
the subsequent year. There were only two cases of Aneurysm^ 
one of Stone in the bladder^ one of Cancer^ four of Hernia, 
and one of Diseased heart. Rheumatism occurred in 1S5 
cases, of which one was fatal. The accidents were 1 421 bruises, 
of which eight were fatal ; 169 incised wounds, two fatal ; SI 
fractures, two fatal ; 844 punishments, one fatal ; and 10 dislo- 
calidns, 18 bums, 27 sprains, and 18 gun-shot wounds, none 
of which were fatal. The punishments appear to us excessive- 
ly frequent ; on an average they amount to 120 annually in a 
corps of 21 OS men, or one in IT^. 

Several valuable appendixes have been added by Dr Hennen- 
to his account'of Corfu. They are an elaborate account of the 
prevalence, character, and prognostics of the different winds ; 
an account of the effects of the Sirocco ; a list of the Flora of 
Corfu, with the economical uses of such plants as the natives ap- 
ply to any useftd purposes ; an extract fit>m the History of Gre- 
gory of Tours, proving that he was familiar in the sixth century 
with the doctrine of contagion ; and a minute numerical table of 
all the diseases and casualties among the troops at Corfu for the 
seven years between 1815 and 1821 inclusive. 

f 

We shall pass over Dr Hennen^s observations on the Medi- 
cal Topography of the other Ionian isles, although a great deal 
of interesting information is contained in his narrative, in order 
that we may give a full analysis of the most valuable of his 
sketches, that of Malta. 

This celebrated and important island lies almost in the mid- 
dle of the mouth of the great bay in the African coast, bounded 
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by Cape Bona and Cape Bawl, «Dd is SOO miles distant firom 
the fencer and 56 miles from the nearest point of Sicily. It is 
about 20 miles long and ten at its greatest breadth. — The island 
of Malta is low, no part of it exoeeding ISSOO feet in height; 
but die surface is beautifully diversified.; and would be picttt<» 
reaque were it not for the almost total want of trees. It contains 
ndther rivers, lakes, nor morssses ; but it is a mistake on this 
account to suppose that it does not present any Saurcea of fe^ 
briie miasma ; for in many pbces there are '' fiumares^ or beds 
of winter torrents, which by retaining underground moisture 
long after the surface is dry, are now w(dl known to engender 
marsh fevers in hot countries ; and besides near the shoroy 
even in the vicinity of the city of Valetta, there are several qN>t8 
of considerable extent, which were formerly morassy, and though 
now drained, still possess enough of their originid character to 
account for the remittents and intermittents occasionally remarks 
ed in their neighbourhood. These spots have been very care- 
fully pointed out by the author ; but we must refer the reader to 
his work for the particulsis. — The Scil is of a very peculiar na^ 
ture. It is almost every where exceedingly thin, and in many 
pUces the rock is completely bare. But this rock, which oon^ 
sists chiefly of carbonate of lime with about seven per cent of 
alumina, is in general remarkably soft and crumbly, so that with 
very little expence of labour, it may be easily broken down and 
converted into a soil of extreme productiveness. In this way 
many fields are every year reclaimed, and it is probable that 
much of the land at present undciT cultivation has been reclaimed 
in a similar manner. To this peculiarly of the soil the natives 
attribute, and apparently with justice, the dryness and general 
healthiness of their island. 

Various statements have been given forth to the public by 
difierent authors as to the CUmaie of Malta; and several of 
these are for from being correct All agree, however, in its bring 
healthy. In 1880 the maximum of the thermometer out of doors 
in the shade was 90^, the minimum 46°. Within doors it some* 
times rises to 93° and even %V'^ and in the sun it has been ob* 
served at 180^. The barometer varies but little. The hygro^ 
meter ranges through a wide extent, from S8 to 110. In sum- 
mer the sun is dear and most oppressive, and remuns so loi^ 
above the horison that the houses heated by it through the day 
have not time to cool during the night, so that there is little 
diflPerence within doors between the day and night temperature; 
and the latter is of course much more oppressive than the former. 
In spring and autumn, the dews are very heavy. The south, 
south-west, and north-east brbg fogs, and the east rain, which 
foils widi trofocal violenosi diidBiy however, during the night. 
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Partly owing to the latter cipciunstance, partly to the absorbent 
quality of the soil, the rainy season is not, as in other hot climates, 
unhealthy. The sirocco winds are seyerely felt at Malta; and 
while the sirocco blows, simooms are not unfrequent, though al* 
ways of very short duration, " Their heat is almost intolefttble^ 
literally like that from the mouth of an oven. If long oon^ 
tinned, I have no doubt they would extinguish animal life alto- 
gether. Fortunately they last for no more than a few seconds, 
rarely exceeding hw a minute in duration, and seemingly con- 
fined to a narrow space, like a slip in the atmosphere, if I may 
so express myself; for they will be felt in four or five houses 
and not in the adjacent ones, and in one ship in the harbour and 
not in another. On the 16th of June 1824, for instance, the 
crew of a frigate in the harbour were so convinced that their 
vessel was on fire, that they rushed simultaneously on deck.'*' 
p. 447. 

The chief Vegetable Ptoduciiona of the island are cotton, 
cumin, and oranges. Esculent vegetables, with the exception 
of the potatoe, are abundant and of good quality. Fruits are 
for the most part of inferior quality. The com grown evety 
year on the island is equivalent only to four months consumption. 
The verdure is very partial ; and there are extremely few trees. 
All the ordinary Domeetic Jninude are to be found on Malta ; 
but the cow does not thrive ; at least its milk is indifiefmt, and 
coatVmilk is almost universally used in place of it. The mar- 
kets are profusely supplied with fish. The agriculture in con- 
sequence of the lightness and shallowness of the soil is carried 
on with extremely simple implements. The only important arti- 
cle of manufacture is cotton. 

The Foputation of the island in 1824 was 96,404, and is said 
to have been increased by 40^000 during the late war. In 1825 
that of Valetta was 25,546, and three towns on the opposite side 
of the harbour from the capital contained 18,649. The Dwet^ 
Hng'housea are the best in Europe, being built almost entirely 
of stone. Even the floors are commonly of stone. They are 
therewithal very cheap,— 4i commodious house in the town 
with twelve or fourteen apartments costing only twenty or 
thirty pounds of rent, and in the country with a garden 
half that sum. — ^The city of Valetta is biilt on a tongue 
of land S20& yards long bv 1200 broad; and its streets are 
tegular, arranged in paralld and transverse lines, along which 
the winter winds sweep impetuously. The police is perfect. 
By the arrangement of the streets and the discipline and regu- 
lation of the police, every district, street, or individual hou^e, 
can be innilated m twenty-four hours, in the event of a contagi- 
ous disease making its appearance anywhere. The same mea- 
sure can be also carried into effect throughout every town and 
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village in the islaniL For this admirable system Malta is in- 
debted to the vigorQUs administTation of Sir Thomas Mdtland. 
The beds, bedding, and dress of the inhabitants are simple, bat 
If ell adapted to the climate and the preservation of health. FuA 
is very scarce* Their diet is also extremely simple,' and con- 
sists in a great measure of vegetable food, with a little Sicilian 
wine. They are a very industrious, sober people. Their 
chief amusements are singing, smoking, dancing, bell-ringing, 
horse-racing, sea-bathing ; and these amusements never end in 
scenes of drunkenness. Their morals in other respects are those 
of Italy. They are of middle stature, erect, active, rarely de- 
formed, but defectively educated. The women suffer little in 
child-bed. The children are always swaddled. The poor have 
increased considerably since the peace ; and now the annual ex- 
pence of supporting the poor, including the civil hospital, is 
L. 20,000. The civil hospital can accommodate 200 males 
and 150 females. The Lassaretto is believed to be the best in 
Europe, and the same may be said of the whole quarantine 
establishment since it was remodelled by Sir T. MAitland. — ^The 
inortality among the natives cannot be very accurately ascer- 
tained, as Dr Hennen could not procure proper records for a 
longer period than five years subsequent to 1818. For these 
years the number of deaths was SS96, 2668, 2266, 2666, 
2929, so that the annual average is 2584, or one in 37.7, taking 
.the population at 96,404. The births during the same years 
were S687, 8761, 3468, 3219, 3388, or on an average 8504, 
so that the population appears to be slowly increasing. 

The Prevalent Diseases are fever, ophthalmia, dysentery, pul- 
monary complaints, worms, convulsions, and hernia. — Fever 
is for the most part of the continued type ; nevertheless many 
intermittents and remittents occur every year, of which some 
are imported from Sicily, while others are undoubtedly caught 
on the island. The proportion of deaths from fever in the civil 
hospital on an average of three years prior to 1824 was one in 
6\% of the admissions ; and in male» it was one in 7j^xj, in wo^ 
men one in 5§, in native soldiers one in 23^. Of the deaths 
which took place out of the hospital, amounting in six years af- 
ter 1817 to 13,444, 1446 were owing to fever, or nearly one in 
nine of the total mortality. The proportion varies extremely 
in different districts of the island. During these six years the 
deaths from fever in some village districts were one in 34, 35, 
and 45 of the population ; while in Valetta and the adjacent 
towns it was one in 69 and 83 ; and in some other village dia- 
tricts one in 100, 101,' or \0S,»-^Ophthalfnia is very common ; 
but the natives seldom have recourse to the hospital unless the 

complaint is severe. Hence, although the admissitis for this 

3 
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disease are only one in 27» we cannot form any idea of its fre- 
quency from that iiict ; as is apparent from the number of per- 
sons with slight ophthalmia who may be seen every day in the 
streets. The causes of its prevalence are believed to be the ex* 
cessive dustiness of the air during dry weAher, owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of the soil, and the great heat and glare of the sun 
during the day, united with the dampness and dews to which 
the body is exposed during night in the autumn, when many of 
the lower orders sleep in the open air. — Dysentery is very com^ 
mon, as it appears to account for no less than a seventh of the total 
deaths. — Pulmonary Affections are still more common. In the 
six years formerly mentioned the deaths out of the hospital un- 
der this head amounted to S376, that is somewhat more than a 
fifth of the total mortality. The proportion of pulmonary cases 
which prove fatal is also large. In the civil hospital for three 
years before 18S4 it was about one in SJ in females, one in 4^ 
for males, and one in four for both sexes combined. — One-third 
of the deaths from pulmonary complaints arise from phthisis.-— 
Tcenia and other worms are so common as hardly to be consi* 
dered diseases.— Conz^f^JlMon^ carry off a great number of chil- 
dren. — Hernia is so frequent as to affect probably a third of 
the population.— ^Zriv^r complaints are common, but not so fatal 
as other diseases. — ^Of Epidemic Diseases Scarlatina and 
Measles are common. — SmaU-pox is extirpated. For some 
years no case of that disease has been seen, and no instance of 
death from small-pox appears on any of the bills of mortality 
which Dr Hennen had an opportunity of examining. For this 
exemption the island is indebted to the universal practice of 
vaccination, which is enforced by law. Plague appears rarely, 
but its ravages have at times been extensive. Those on record 
occurred in the years 1519, 1593, 1623, 1663, 1675, and 
1813. Of these the plague of 1675 was the worst, for it swept 
away no fewer than 11,300 of the inhabitants. 

On the important subject of the Plague of 1813 a great deal 
of new and valuable matter has been supplied by our author, 
who enjoyed singular opportunities for acquiring accurate and 
complete information. Among these we may mention the pub- 
lic and private papers of Sir T. Maitland, who was governor at 
the time, and the manuscripts and reports of Count Rivarola, 
Inspector-General of Police. Of the summary which Dr Hep- 
nen has drawn up firom the facts thus obtained we can only af- 
ford room for a meagre sketch ; but we doubt not that every 
one interested in this momentous subject will have recourse to 
the original. 

The origin of this plague, as is well known, is wrapped in ob- 
scurity. It first appeared on the I6th March in the house of a 
shoemaker, who was supposed to have smuggled some linen from 
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on botrd a ressel newly arriTed witli foul bilb fiom Alexaadm; 
bat the proof to this effect Count RiTsrola conaden defectiYe. 
Its nature was long mtsiinderstood ; indeed, it was not decidedly 
ascertained till die 16th May, when << it had diyei|^ in so 
many directions as lo*bid defiance to all attempts at tracing the 
line of communication.^ In July it was at its height In No- 
▼ember it was extinguished. In the interval it carried away 
4p486 persons, of whom 1223 died in Valetta. The temperature 
ranged between wide extremes while it prevailed ; and in par- 
ticular it was remarked, that, contrary lo what has been obserred 
elsewhere, the summer solstice had no eflect in checking it. 
In July, when it was at its worst, the themftometer varied mmi 
71°to8ff>. 

Our author was unable to ascertain, after the most careful 
ittquiiy, a single authentic instance of the disease having at- 
tadced the smne person twice ; but a striking fact which he 
learned from a native practitioner was, that many of the atten. 
dants on the sick and expurgators, who of course had previous- 
ly passed throCigh die disease, repeatedly had pestilendal emp- 
tions on the hands and arms, as well as painfiil swelling of die 
glands in the arm-pits, if they handled infected clothes without 
the customary precautions. This is the strongest proof possi- 
ble of the protection which one attadc gives against a return of 
the disease, being analogous to what is observed of small-pox 
in reference to vaccination, and to the effects we have occasion- 
ally witnessed from the operation of the conta^on of fever on 
seasoned constitutions. 

As to die question of its dependence on contagion, we need 
hardly say that a physician with the mind of Dr Hernien would 
not hesitate to adopt the aflinnative side. Among the addi- 
donal proofs in support of this opinion, we find the fbDowing 
facts. 1. The town of Senglea or Isola lies on the opposite 
side of the harbour from Valetta, and at the distance of only 
860 jtards. Being chiefly inhabited by sea-faring people, old 
Levant-traders, and others fiimiliarised with the plague, the 
alarm was taken at an early period, and the town was through 
the influence of these people, and by the instrucdons of Count 
Rivarola '* sealed bermedcally^ during die whole epidemic 
Not a single case of plague appeared in it, while it raged in 
every direcdon around. Dr Hennen examines all the obfec- 
dons and quibbles which might be started against this fact with 
great ability, and answers them in the most direct and trium- 
phant manner. 2. In one of the regimental hospitals at Ya- 
letta, the ground floor, as is oflen the case at Malta, was occu- 
ined by the poorer inhabitants of the city. Here seven fiimi- 
lies resided, of which four were swept away entirely, as well aa 
three-fimrths of the remaining three. But the soldiers and 
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others in the floor above escaped entirely, as they were kept in 
a state of rigorous sedusion. 8. The convent of St Augus- 
tine, inunediately adjoining a district where the* plague raged 
widi more vehemence than any where else, was placed by the 
superior from the very, commencement of the epidemic under 
strict rules as to external communication. For a long time no 
case of plague occurred. At length a servant of the convent, 
who purchased some old clothes in an infected street adjoining, 
was attacked. This man was placed under the most rigid qna^ 
rantine, along with <»e of the monks who volunteered to attend 
him. Both the servant and the monk soon died ; but no other 
person in the convent was infected. 4. From the moment the 
police r^ulations were put in force in Valetta, enjoining seclu- 
sion and forbidding intercommunication, tlie number ^ cases 
d«ly reported rapidly decreased. After the experiment was 
suocessfuUy tried there^ a detachment of troops was sent to 
three neighbouring villages where Aie disease was raging with 
onabated fiiry ; and the only instructions to the military were 
to pirevent oommunieation with and among the inhabitants, and 
to enjoin daily ventilation of their persmis and their whole pro- 
perty in the open air. At each place the cases of plague di- 
minished rapidly in number from the moment of the arrival <tf 
the troops, and in a month .the epidemic had ceased in two of 
them. At last, the only quarter of the island where it was 
known to exist was in the-remaining one of these villages. As 
soon as this was ascertained by Sir T. Maitland, freedom of in* 
teroourse was permitted throughout all the test of the island, 
and the plague was proclaimed extinct. It continued some 
time longer in this village ; but no case appeared afterwards in 
any other quarter. £. In March 1814, ^ T. Maitland was 
OTciaUy informed that a case of plague had appeared in the 
island of Grose, which is tributary to Malta ; and the disease 
was satisfactorify traced to some goods having been smuggled 
from the villi^ last alluded ta Consequently, a detachment 
of military accustomed to the duty was immediately sent to sur- 
round and prevent all intercourse with the inftcled district. 
The result cannot.be related better than in the words of Sir 
Thomas himself, who communicated the account of the pro^ 
ceedings to Dr Hennen. *^ The plague,"^ says he, '^ had by 
this time shown itself in fivcOT six houses in the neif^bourhood 
of that in which it originally broke out, and in this circumfe^ 
rence it was immediately confined. Unluckily, however, the 
commanding officer, contrary to his orders, I believe from ne- 
cessity, employed a few days afterwards, instead of the regular 
troops, a guard of the island militia, consisting of seven men, 
one of whom, being a relation, had communication with the iur 
fected houses, caught the plague himself, and gave it to the 
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rest of the party, and these again gave it to their 
We had now then to begin anew, and to adopt measures againat 
these families. They were immediately seiied, put into the 
lasaretto, and the farther progress was immediately stopped ; 
and here the plague of Goxo ended.'^ P. 590. 

These are powerful facts, perhaps more powerftd than any 
hitherto published, because, besides being matter of public no- 
toriety, diey were determined under a most rigorous system of 
military police, 1^ which every minute occurrence was fiiith- 
fiilly reported to the general superintendent and governor. 

Various plans were adopted for protection against the plague. 
But, according to our author, the only precaution which was of 
any use was anointing the body. Dr Faulkner, indeed, says in 
his work on plague, that in the epidemic of Malta oily inunc- 
tion was of no use. But Dr Hennen was informed both by 
Count Rivarola and by Mr Green, the principal medical officer 
on the spot, that they dissented entirely from Dr Faulkner^a 
statement Rivarola denies that the Sicilians mentioned by that 
physician as having been often infected practised daily inunc- 
tion as was pretended ; on the contrary, he ascertained that they 
frequently omitted it on account of the heat and copious perspi- 
rations which it caused. Mr Green says ^* he did not know of 
a sii^le case where an English soldier who had anointed himself 
with oil had contracted the disease while employed about the sick 
and dead ;^ and that ** he had daily examples of families escaping 
by means of the oil Mictions, although sleeping in quarters oc- 
cupied by persons who had perished of the disease.^ P. 62S. 

Several instances occurred during the plague of Malta of 
complete immunity from the disease, notwithstanding the most 
constant and immediate exposure to its contagion. 

It was a singular circumstance, that for some years before the 
plague made its appearance in 181S, the general state of health 
throughout the island was very bad, — ^but that, while it pre- 
vailed, other acute diseases were extremely rare, and that not 
only where it raged, but also in districts where it was little or' 
not at all known. 

" For four or five years," says Dr Hennen, " preceding that in 
which the plague raged, sudden deaths were much more frequent 
than ordinary, and during the twelve months immediately preced- 
ing, and especially for the last month of the period, the increase 
was still more observable, insomuch as greatly to excite public ob- 
servation and alarm. Canine madness during these years prevailed 
with a frequency and violence never before observed, and many 
individuals perished in a state of hydrophobia. Apoplexies and 
palsies were increased in a remarkable degree, and intestinal \yorms, 
taenia, ascarides, and lumbrici, were never so general or so nume* 
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»ou3 in the raanorj of own. In thiB fftate of puUic health, the 
cpptfli^^n of plflgue iras introduced and spread among the people. 
lu the towns and villages where the disease was not introduced, 
and in those where, although introduced, it was soon extirpated, 
of whatever size they were, either no ^deaths occurred from other 
diseases, or they were confined to infants in teethings to debilitated 
persons, or to those labouring under chronic complaints. Neverthe- 
less, some cases of petechial fever and of natural small -pox were 
observed. The latter was in a manner confined exclusively to one 
castdy and here k rembined during t|fae plague season, and it con« 
tinued to rage violently in the village till the spring of 1815. No 
other diseases were particularly observed concomitant with the 
plague among the natives. I believe that in the military hospitals 
the usual diseases were treated, but of this I cannot speak positive- 
ly, for want of official documents." — P. 527- 

We have assigned so much space to Dr Hennen's remarl^ 
on plague, that we must pass unnoticed many of his remaining 
obseisrations oti this intaresting island, such as. his account of 
4te epiMoties, popular medicine, physic and surg^y, medical 
Bchodk, topographioal treatises, native medical authors, libraries, 
miUlary barrAcka, And military, naval, and convalescent hospi- 
tals, — ^in order that we may be able to notice the prevalent Dia- 
eases among the troops^ and so furnish the reader with a state- 
iQent.susceptible of comparison with what has been already said 
on xhhB subJQpt under the head of Corfu. 

Dr Hennen procured accurate records of the health of the 
troops at Malta for eight years prior to 1824, during which the 
average strengA of the garrison was in 

1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 1823 



4007 ^912 2490 164^8 1558 1787 2480 2284 

The total admissions into hoq>ital were 19,360 ; the total deaths 
912, or only one in eimiy-two and two-thirds. This establishes 
a marked advantage in finvour of Malta over Corfu as to the 
mortafity in disease generally. In each of these successive years 
the deaths in every 1000 admissions were 

11.5 22.1 19.3 20.4 21.1 10.5 14.5 11.5 
or in every 1000 of 
the garrison, 9.7 18.9 22.6 22.4 23.1 14.1 16.0 11.2 

The last line of numbers, when ccHnpared with the correspond- 
ing numbers in p. 151, line 5, estabUahes this superiority in 
bealtbinesa still more satisfactorily. 

Of the 19,360 cases of illness, 3420 were fevers of all sorts ; 
that is, fevers formed a sixth of the whole cases of disease, or 
leis than a half of the poportton in Coifu. Of this number of 
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fevers S003 were common continued fever, 3S9 intermittent, 74 
remittents, and 4 typhus. So that continued fever is as common 
at Malta as at Corfu, but intermittents only about one^fourtb, and 
remittents about one-twenty-fourth part as frequent. The deaths 
from fevers were 77, of which 52 or one in 57$ were from con- 
tinued fever; 13 or one in 6 from remittent fever; and 12, or 
one in 281 ^^ intermittents. In each year of the eight al- 
ready mentioned, there were admitted of 

1816 1817 1818 1819 liSSO 18S1 1892 1823 

Intermit fever, 22 168 47 56 11 7 31 12 
Remit fever, 12 68— 2 l__ — 
Con t fever, 541 343 849 286 S33 338 603 314 

Consequently, in every 1000 of the garrison, there occurred 
in these years, of 

Intermittents, 5.5 52.5 19 34 7 8.9 17.3 5.4 
Kemittents, 3 20 — — — — — — 

Cont fever, 135 118 140 174 150 189 243 140 

The mortality for every thousatid admissions of each disease 
was firom 
Intermittents, — > 52 8.5 — — — — — 

Remittents, — 206 — — — — — — 

Cont fever, 9.2 11.5 40 17 21.5 6 28 10 

The prevalence 'of fever in Malta is mainly connected with 
the setting in of the summer heat Hence from a list of admis* 
sions into the military hospital for eight years, arrang^ accord- 
ing to months, it appears that in July, August, and September, 
they arc three times as numerous as in December, March, and 
April. The prevailing fever, therefore, is obviously excited by 
the intense heat of the summer solstice. According to the con- 
curring testimony of several military surgeons referred to by Dr 
Henneu, it approaches as nearly as possible to the characters of 
Cullen^s Synocha, and is always treated, when violent, by blood- 
letting. 

Pulmonary complaints are common among the soldiers at 
Malta. In eight years the number of cases admitted into the 
military hospital was 1637, or one in twelve of the whole admis- 
sions. The proportion> too is rather on the increase ; for in 
1822-3, a ninth part of the admissions were for diseases of the 
chest These facts supply a further confirmation of what was 
formerly mentioned (p. 152) as to the prevalence of pulmonary 
diseases in the Mediterranean, wherever marsh fevers are least fi*e- 
quent In Corfu, in a garrison whose average number for seven 
years subsequent to 1814 was 2357, the annual averi^ of puU 
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monafy diseases was 110; — ^that is, 46 in every 1000 men. In 
Malta, in a garrison which in eight years subseqDent to 1 815, 
averaged 2388 men, the pulmonary diseases were annually 204 
on an average, or 85 in every 1 000 men. This is a more point- 
ed mode of expressing the fact than the method adopted by our 
author of comparing the admissions from pulmonary diseases to 
the total admissions from disease generally. 

Ophthalmia^ we have already said, is a prevailing disease 
among the native inhabitants. It is equally prevalent among 
the British troops. Of the 199360 admissions for all diseases 
during the eight years subsequent to 1815, 1461 were cases of 
ophthalmia, which therefore formed one in 13} of the total dis- 
eases, and one in 13 of the garrison annually. This is a striking 
increase over the ophthalmic cases at Corfu, where they formed 
only one in t^ of the admissions for all diseases, and one in 25 of 
the garrison. Dr Hennen assigns various causes for its superior 
frequency at Malta. But the only cause which seems in greater 
operation there than at Corfu is the extraordinary dustiness of 
the atmosphere. Whatever may be the source of the tendency 
to ophthalmia at Malta, there can be no question of its preva- 
lence there ; for, independently of the numerical fact already 
mentioned, any one may satisfy himself of the tendency of the 
atmosphere to induce an irritable state of the eye after a single 
week^s residence. 

Of affections of the bowels the only prevalent variety at Malta 
is the] common mucous Diarrhoea of hot countries, which ap- 
pears to arise from checked perspiration and copious libations of 
fluids' more or less impregnated with bad wine. These cases 
amounted on an annual average to one in eighteen of the garrison. 
The disease, as it appears in Malta, is far from being alarming; 
for of 1086 cases, only 10 died, or one in l69- Acute and 
Chronic Dysentery are by no means so frequent as in climates of 
the same warmth and greater dampness. The annual average 
of cases was only one in 34 of the garrison ; and the mortality 
one in 21 of the cases. In Corfu it occurred in one out of 16^ 
of the garrison. Cholera is still more rare. It occurred only 
in the proportion of one to 180 of the garrison; and the mor^- 
tality was only one in 53 of the cases. 

Apoplexy and Palsy are nearly as rare as at Corfu. The list 
contains only 19 cases in eight years, in an average of 2388 
men. Dropsy in the form of anasarca, ascites, or hydrothorax, 
occurred in 8S cases. Rheumatism is more frequent than at 
Corfu. At the latter island it attacked annually on an average 
only one in 109 of the garrison ; but at Malta one in 32. Hepa^ 
mis and Jaundice together attacked on an annual average one in 
44 of the garrison of Malta, and at Corfu only one in 88. 

These observations on the diseases of the British troops con- 
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elude the author^ account of the medical topography of Malta-. 
In an appendix are added several very interesting docaments, — 
an extract on the climate of the island from Dolomieu^s Voyage 
aiix Isles de Liparl, — an extract on its physical geography from 
the " Ancient and Modem Malta^* of Boisgehn, a Knight of the 
Order of St John, — a list of the fossils of Malta and 6020, by Do^ 
lomieUy — a Police Report on thepopulationof thevarious districts 
of th« island in 1824, — a very fall account' of the admirable 
Plague Police and Quarantine Regulations of Malta, as improved 
and established by Sir Thomas Maitland, with the aid of Count 
Aivarola, — a daily report of the Deaths from Plague in the Epi- 
demic of 1813, taken from the police reports of Rivarola, — and, 
lastly, a table of the Admissions and Deaths among the troops 
from every disease in each successive year from 1816 to 18SS, in- 
dusive. 

From the specimen we have now given of the general fiicts 
at which Dr Hennen has arrived in his investigations, the reader 
will be aUe to form some idea of the interesting nature of 
the work to every one who has a taste for the fitscinatilig 
study of medical topography and statistics. We doubt not that 
every one who peruses this amalysis, and still more the work 
Itself, will join with us in lamenting that in a career of such in<^ 
defatigable and usefal research the author did not survive to 
perfect his plans, and, more especially, to describe that epide- 
mic, in the management of which he bore so conspicuous a pan, 
and by which he was suddenly cut off in the senith of Ms hopes 
and maturity of his understanding. 



Art. III. — On theAnatomicalCharacters of some Adventitious 
Structures, By Dr Hodgkin. From the 15th volume of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Part II. London, 18S9- 

X N this paper the author undertakes to explain the peculiarities 
of those structures which are named adventitious or aocidflital» 
and to prove that they are composed of packets of peduncidated 
bodies enclosed in cysts, and sprinj^g as it were from that part 
to which the peduncle is attached. 

After some observations on the importance of distii^uishing 
the spheroidal bladders named hydatids and aoephalo^sls, from 
the proper serous cyst, which is formed accidentally, and on cer- 
tain encysted tumours, to which the character of cysts has been 
rather vaguely and erroneously allowed, Dr Hodgkin proceeds 
to the proper sulgect of his remarks by describing the obvious 
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chiuractera of adventitious or newly formed serous cysts. These, 
which he remarks resemble the natural serous membranes in form* 
ing aacs with shut cavities, he divides into two classes ; — the 
first, the simple, which are mostly solitary, or at least united 
with otie or two more resulting from the operatbn of the same 
cause in the same tissue or organ ; the second, the compound 
or gr^ariouq, and the parietes of which are distinguished by 
the remarkaUe ptoperty of giving birth to cysts similar to 
themselves, or morbid growths, which, according to the author, 
are developed according to the same type or principle which, 
regulates the formation of the original or parent cyst. 

On the first class of cysts Dr Hodgkin^s observations are brief. 
Examples of them are found in the ordinary serous cysts of the 
choroid plexus and those of the eyelids, sometimes in the lungs^ 
and the female breast, uterus, and ovaries, in which they con* 
stitate one of the forms of ovarian dropsy. 

Cysts of the second class, though occurring in any part of the 
frame, are nevertheless most frequent in the neighbourhood of 
the uterus, and in the ovaries and the folds of the broad liga* 
ment ; and these, therefore, the author employs as examples to 
fiimish the general characters of the class. As the disease neither 
of itself, nor by the parts which it affects, is necessarily fatalf 
opportunities of tracing by inspection its different stages are 
rare ; and hence pathological ol^ervation is confined to its ulti* 
mate effiscts, in which it is almost invariably difficult, if not im- 
possible, to recognize its original and incipient characters. In 
this atate in which Dr Hodgkin describes it, the parietes of the 
cyst are fleshy or coriaceous rather than membranous, and the 
inner surface is more or less rough, as if by ulceration or erosion. 
Its characteristic feature, however, is the circumstance of tumours 
or elevations dispersed over it more or less abundantly, and 
which, though varying in appearance, Dr Hodgkin thinks may 
be justly referred to one general principle of formation. 

The most distinct form in which this species of adventitious 
cyst appears, is that of a general enclosing sac, the inner surfiiee 
of which presents rounded elevations varying in size, and covered 
by a m^brane, which is continuous with the lining of the gene- 
ral sac These round elevations are found by dissection to be 
cysts containing fluid, serous or mucous, that is, with more al- 
Imminous or gelatinous matter than setum commonly presents. 
The inner surface of these cysts, which mav be named secon^ 
dayy, presents a series of other cysts, each enclosed by membrane, 
which is also continuous with that of the primary or containing 
cyst, and which in each case Dr Hodgkin represents to afford 
a^ perfect examples of reflected membranes, as the serous mero^ 
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branes in the normal distribution. This last order he denomi- 
nates tertiary cysts. 

The proportion of fluid contained in the interior of the whole 
tumour, or general cyst, varies according to the distribution and 
relation of the enclosed cysts of the secondary and tertiary orders. 
Fluid of a serous character is generally associated with secon- 
dary cysts of inconsiderable size. When, on the contrary, the 
general or primary cyst is almost IfiUed by secondary and ter- 
tiary cysts, they are observed to be various in size, accord- 
ing as they are more or less freely developed ; and since the 
largest are often so distended as to burst and allow the escape 
of their contents into the primary cyst, the fluid is generally 
found to approach more to the mucous character, or to become 
ropy and viscid, in all probability from the predominance of gela- 
tine. The qualities of this fluid are also further modified by 
the occurrence of inflammation, to which these cysts are liable. 
When this process affects the adhesive character, it may produce 
adhesion of several contiguous cysts, and thus augment much 
the difficulty of demonstrating their arrangement, and relative 
distribution. It may, however, assume the puriform character ; 
and its efiect is then to give greater opacity and consistence to 
the contained fluid than without the intervention of this process. 
In some instances, also, when one or more of the cysts are either 
brought by inflammation to the ulcerative process, or are killed 
outright and separated by this process, the contained fluid may 
be rendered dark- coloured, turbid, opaque, and very fetid. 

These cysts, though bearing by this arrangement some re* 
semblance to hydatids, are nevertheless quite dissimilar; and 
may be distinguished froifl these, according to the author, b)' 
two circumstances, — ^first, by the clusters of secondary cysts 
being invariably and permanently attached to the internal mem- 
brane of the primary cyst, and, secondly, by the transition of 
delicate vessels from the one to the other. 

The secondary cysts may be attached to the inner surface of 
the primary, by a slender stalk or peduncle, or by a broad basis, 
•—circumstances which Dr Hodgkin regards as opposite extremes 
in the mode of propagation. The pedunculated cysts may de- 
generate into tuns or mere filaments, proceeding from the inner 
surface of the primary cysts, or they may be dilated into a pyri- 
form bag or a grape-Uke tuberosity. The pedunculated or fila- 
mentous processes occasionally grow from the inner surface of the 
primary cyst at once ; but most frequently they are found in the 
interior of the secondary cysts, — a circumstance which may be 
conceived to indicate a less energetic degree of vitality employ- 
ed in their formation. This ftirther seems to be connected 
with a circumstance of similar character, viz. that the peduncu- 
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lated cysts often lose their vitality entirely and die, partly as Dr 
Hodgkin infers from strangulation at the neck or peduncle, but 
also in some degree from the smaller proportion of vital power 
under which their developement appears to take place. This 
event, which is attended with much irritation in the interior^f the 
cyst, may be conjectured to have taken place from the thick gru- 
mous and shreddy character of the contents of ovarian cysts. 

The sessile cysts, which^like the former, grow in the inte- 
rior of the primary cyst, are remarkable for producing circum- 
scribed thickening to greater or less extent of its parietes, ra- 
ther than a prominent tumour ; and though developed on the 
same principle with reflected membranes and tertiary sessile 
cysts, they encroach more on the general cavity, which is 
thereby contracted or obliterated, while the section exhibits se- 
veral cavities of considerable size. From the limited extent also 
of the points of secondary developement, the secondary and 
tertiary cysts necessarily assume a radiated arrangement. In 
ovarian dropsy, depending on the sessile variety of cyst, fluc- 
tuation is obscure ; and as the fluid is contained in several ca- 
vities, the relief afforded by puncture is trifling. The sessile 
cysts seem never to die through deficient nutrition. 

The causes concerned in the production of sessile cysts are 
undetermined. Though the origin of the disease is often re- 
ferred to parturition, it is not uncommon in the persons of un- 
married or barren females. Dr Hodgkin very properly ascribes 
some etiological influence to the natural and periodical changes 
which these organs, in common with other parts of the female 
reproductive system, undergo. 

They occur in the testicle of the male, in the female breast, 
and in the eye of both sexes ; but our limits permit us not to 
state the details of the author ; and we hasten to the applica- 
tion of the facts now adduced, to the explanation of the structure 
of other orders of adventitious cysts. These are what are deno- 
minated heterologous deposits, from the circumstance of con- 
sisting of matter, which differs in its anatomical and physical 
characters from those which 'take place in the natural state of 
the animal economy. 

The characters above given, though belonging to adven- 
titious serous cysts, in which they are most distinct, may, 
nevertheless, according to Dr Hodgkin, be traced in other 
three orders of tumours, scirrhus, in the varieties of tumor known 
under the names of hematoid fungus, medullary sarcoma, and 
cerebriform cancer, and in melanosis. 

On no subject, perhaps, has medical language been more 
vague and indeterminate than on that of sctrThua^ cancer, and 
carcinoma ; for every tumour a little hard used to be named 
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sctr^hm, and to ererj form of bad, unmanagesUe, or incifrarUe 
ulceration, the name of cancer was applied. It was an imptrt" 
tant improvement in Mr Abemethj to show how many forms 
of tumour might exist without being justly designated seirrkus ; 
and most practical surgeons have got over the folly of calling 
every hard swelling of the female breast, or of the male tes- 
ticle, by that formidable name. The uterus continues still to 
be the seat of several multiiarioiis malignant disorders, which 
ignorance, carlessness, and ill founded decision, continue ta 
confound under the name of scirrhus and cancer. How hmg 
this may last we pretend not to say. If these distincticms 
are often of small practical importance, there are circamstances 
in which it is of the greatest moment to determine their anato- 
mical characters with precision. 

One extreme, however, is almost uniformly the pretext, if 
not the parent, of another. The extremely vague language 
used by many of the older authors drove Bayle and Laennec to 
an excess of refinement, and led them to introduce distinctions 
which have not yet been verified by observation. We do not 
deny that several different forms of new structure were con- 
founded under the general names of scirrhus and cancer. But 
we doubt whether it is possible to enumerate with Bayle, five 
different varieties of scirrhus, or to distinguish with Laennec 
the latter from cancer, unless in the stage of progress which it 
has attained. 

This ambiguity. Dr Hodgkin laudably attempts to remove, 
by explaining the anatomical characters of well-marked scir- 
rhous growths. For this purpose, he very properly trusts not 
to mere section ; and he justly remarks, that immersion in al- 
cohol, by indurating the albuminous parts of the tumour, ren« 
ders indistinct peculiarities of arrangement, which it is impor- 
tant to investigate in the recent state. Dissection in this 
manner to the surface of the tumoiur shows that it is in* 
vested in a capsule or covering, which has been generally sup- 
posed to be condensed cellular membrane, and which, perhaps, 
IS so in the thick external part of the capsule. If inspected in 
the incipient stage, however, or before disorganisation has made 
much *progress, the surface next to the mass of the tumour is 
smooth and even, and is found to be reflected over one or more 
pyriform bodies, attached by narrow peduncles to some part of 
tne circumference of the enclosing capsule. In tumours of OFt> 
dinary size, several of these peduncular bodies are found ; and 
as their interposed fluid is scanty, their form is modified by 
mutual pressure. They may either be so much detached as to 
admit of being traced to the base of the peduncles ; or they 
may be united by adhesion so intimately, that, with the delicacy 
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of tlMT htvestiHg membraiie) this peduncular arrangement may 
be entirely overlooked. 

The effect of this arrangement is, that the section of such a 
tumour differs according to the direction in which it is divided. 
A section through or near the pomt at which the pvriform tu- 
bercles issue from the inclosing cyst, corresponds with the direc- 
tion which several of these bodies take towards the circumfe- 
rence, and will exhibit their edges in radiated lines. A section 
carried transversely to the axis of these bodies will represent 
thetn in the form of cells of various shapes. The reflected 
membrane investing these pyriform bodies, if traced further, is 
found to' penetrate at several points into the substance of the 
tumour, and to form part of the septum which separates one 
packet of these bodies from the others of which the tumour is 
composed The most indurated part indicates in general the 
common point of origin ; and from this the several secondary 
packets are observed to differ in their respective degrees of 
progressive advancement. 

These pyriform peduncular tubercles, according to Dr Hodg- 
kin^s observations, betray in the course of growth the s%me 
phenomena remarked in the ovarian cysts; that is, some of 
the most energetic burst their cysts, and by the rapid rate 
at which this emancipation enables them to grow, add conside- 
rably to the original mass of the tumour. The new matter 
thus formed is, however, much softer and more tender than the 
original substance of the tumour,— a circumstance well exempli- 
fled in the fungous granulations of several scirrhous growths, and 
easily verified in those of osteo^arcomatous tumours, which Dr 
Hodgkin decidedly refers to this class. The energetic growth 
now mentioned is confined chiefly to the circumference of tu^ 
mours, where there is least mutual pressure, and where the nu- 
tritious supply from the adjoining healthy parts is most abund- 
ant 

In the interior, where mutual pressure is necessarily consi- 
derable, the supply of blood is less copious, and the pyriform 
bodies of which the tumour is composed are necessarily small 
and undergrown. In some instances this proceeds so far as to 
produce strangulation and death among several of them, which 
then operate as foreign bodies, and excite secondary inflamma- 
tion in the parts still alive. *^ The result of this compound ac- 
tion," says tneaulihor, '* is the formation of a cavity filled with brok- 
en down softened matter, df a peculiar character, intermediate be* 
tween suppuration and. gangrene."*—' When the process proceeds 
more slowly^ the parts which are under its influence gradually ac- 
quire an increasing dense structure, and ultimately becoming pe- 
netrated by earthy matter, are allowed to remain unproductive of se- 
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riouB irritation, notwithstanding their deteriorated organisatioii»and 
diminished supply of nourishment. Striking examples of this pro- 
cess are met with in the scirrhous tubercles developed in the ute- 
rus, and I have likewise seen it in the liver." 

To most observers of any accuracy the cancerous ulcer is well 
known by its elevated everted edges, its depressed} ragged, yet 
ungranuhitinff centre, and its ichorous secretion. The mecha- 
nism by whioi these characters are produced is well explained. 

'' 1 have shown, that at the external part of« the tumour its 
growth is the most luxuriant^ both from the want of pressure, and 
from the increased suppl v of nourishment : this will explain why 
the circumference of the tumour is the most elevated. The cen- 
tral parts, on the other hand, have not only to encounter the pres- 
sure which they sustain from the surrounding parts of the tumour, 
and to suffer the diminished supply of nourishment which this 
pressure occasions, but, moreover, ulceration having removed the 
integuments, all supply of nourishment from the surrounding na- 
turid structures is necessarily cut off. The depth and irregularity 
of the central part of the ulcer is often furUier promoted, by a 
communication being formed between this part of the ulcer and a 
cavity commenced and produced in the interior of the tumour by 
the process which I heretofore described. We may be easily 
convinced of the general accuracy of the. description which I have 
endeavoured to render intelligible, by making a section through a 
recent specimen of an ulcerated tumour of the kind I am now de- 
scribing, in such a manner that the incision may pass through the 
diameter of the ulcer ; by then carefully dissecting the cut edge of 
the ulcer, we may almost always find satisfactory evidence, that 
the elevated margin is composed of radiating pedunculated bodies, 
— ^whilst in the centre this disposition is less distinct, much more 
condensed, and exhibits little, if any, trace of organisation, except- 
ing in a few spots, in which inflammation appears to have been 
set up by the irritation caused by the neighbouring dead parts." 
Pp. 37, 38. 

In tumours of the class now under consideration, the fluid is 
contained either in the intervals between the pyriform tubercles 
or in their cavities. Serous in general, and often ropy and viscid, 
it may be bloody, or yellow and opaque, — a quality which it 
derives most generally from death and consequent destruction 
of several of the cysts. In tumours with dense structure, ap- 
proaching to cartilage, it is almost invariably viscid and ropy. 

The solid matter varies in consistence from the firmness of 
stone to the softness of the infant brain, or of weak glue. In 
the early periods of the disease, they are light-coloured and 
transhicent, and the membranous investments being thin and 
feeble, the whole mass is soft and compressible. In the same 
manner the primary cyst may contain, instead of a cluster of 
pyriform bodies, a few, or even a single one, which is nearly 
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transparent, and of amber or blood-colour, owing probably. lo 
coagulable lymph penetrated by blood-yessels, wbieh, however, 
are inadequate to maintain the vitality of the structure to which 
they are distributed. This stracture becomes afterwards white 
and opaque, — a change which Dr Hodgkin ascribes to its vita- 
lity being lowered, but which, we think, depends rather on its 
progres3ive spontaneous coagulation. If the vessels do not give 
way, its whiteness persists ; but when they are broken, the ef- 
fiised blood pervades and discolours the surrounding substance. 
The .last appearance Dr Hodgkin met chiefly in tumours of ra- 
pid growth, dependent on hematoid and medullary ftingus. . 

One of the most characteristic features of the variety of ad- 
ventitious structure now under consideration, is the tendency 
which it has to involve contiguous tissues and organs in the 
action of the new deposit. This principle, which Dr Hodgkin 
illustrates by one or two examples, is intimately allied, he thinks, 
with another, that the heterologous are much more readily pro- 
duced accidentally than the analogous structures. He applies 
it not only to scirrhus, but to the cerebriform fungus, and to 
melanosis, which, when once developed in a part, speedily tinges 
the surrounding tissues with carbonaceous matter. Nay, he 
thinks it an iUustration of the same principle, though in an op- 
posite direction, that the liability of the eye to this disease may 
be ascribed to the natural function of the choroid being to se- 
crete the black pigment. 

On the characters of malignity, so often and so universally 
ascribed to these growths, Dr Hodgkin has been unable to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory or instructive definition ; and for this 
he substitutes a description of the circumstances which most 
certainly indicate this disposition. The first of these is the 
tendency to involve contiguous healthy structures ;. the second, 
the characters of the ulcer ; the third, affection of the absorbent 
glands by similar or analogous matter ; the fourth, the simul- 
taneous or progressive aflection of distant organs ; and fifthly, 
the constitutional taint and its concomitant phenomena. All of 
these characters are more or less liable to fluctuation and am- 
biguity, excepting, perhaps, the fourth, which, indeed, cannot 
be in all cases clearly ascertained, but the influence of which 
may often be recognized in the effects which follow operations 
for the removal of malignant tumours. Of this principle, which 
cannot be too strongly impressed, and of which daily examples 
come under observation, the following is a valuable illustration : 

*' This man came into the hospital affected with fungoid 'disease 
of the testicle. The testicle was removed. The disease re-appear- 
ed in the cut extremity of the cord ; a second operation was per- 
formed, which, like the first, was followed by the renewed growth 
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^ the SKirbicI 8tnic|arew No fuvther vpevuliqiii oould lie pcrforni-!* 
ed. A large bleeding fiuigaid ulcer ooeupied the greeler part of 
the grain» aod ^le patient died with all the constitutional symptoms 
which belong to the last stage of this formidable complaint* On 
examining the body after deaths I found that the new growth 
which presented the ulcerated surface which I have mentioned, 
afforded a very complete specimen of the medullary or brain-like 
matter. I was much surprised in pursuing the examination, not 
to discover any trace of the disease in the absorbent glands, or in 
any other part of the body/' — Pp. AS, 54. 

In this instance, the universality of the malignant diathesis 
was demonstrated not by simultaneous or progressive morbid 
structures in distant parts, but by the existence of the malig- 
nant disposition in the system at large, in a latent state indeed, 
but ready to betrav presence by its legitimate products. 

The sequel of tne essay consists of an account of the different 
species of new or adventitious structures, chiefly with a view to 
explain their mutual differences and peculiar characters. 

In treating of the first of these, namely, scirrhus, there is less 
noTelty than in the part of the paper already considered. On 
the subject of the tubercular form of this disease, however, as 
it appears in the scirrhous tubercles of the uterus, Dr Hodgkin 
communicates some judicious observations, which will be perus- 
ed with interest. 

'' They possess a well-defined rounded figure, a close and com« 
pact tissue, in which the structure, referrible to the same type as 
the cystSi, to which I have so often alluded, is tolerably distinct, 
on a much larger scale than that generally observable in true scir- 
rhous tumours in other parts of the body. They rarely, if ever, 
present any cells or cavities. They acquire a much larger size 
than true scirrhous tumours in other parts of the system. They 
never, or at most very seldom, pass into the stage of softening or 
ulceration, and when formed in the uterus, without any other oiv 
gan having exhibited a tendency to the production oi scirrhus, 
the formation almost always continues wholly confined to this or- 
gan. Consequently, they do not appear to be accompanied by any 
constitutional taint On the other hand, their occasional forma- 
tion, in conjunction with the primary scirrhous and cancerous af- 
fection of the mamma and other parts, necessarily connects them 
with the malignant disease of which I have been speaking. Al- 
though these tumours, or tubercles, are little liable to the process 
of softeninff, their formation disposes them, in common with other 
growths of the same family, to a diminution or loss of their vita- 
lity. It would seem, however, that this takes place very gradual- 
ly, and is accompanied by deposition of bony or earthy matter, so 
that by the time the nutrient vessels are nearly, or quite oblite- 
rated,, the scirrhus is converted into a bony structure,' little sus« 
ceptible of change, and >^hich v^y^ consequently^ be retained to 
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an bliBOftt imdefiwite period in the system, without naterid iiijuiy 
to the organ in whose subsumoe it is in^Mdded. 'The peoaliari- 
ties which I have joiA described as belonging to the scirrhous tu- 
ber<des of the uterus are, doubtless, in great measure referrible to 
the part in 'which they are developed. In the irst place, the ute^ 
ms^ as I have before remarked, is naturally dispoised to accommo- 
date itself to a stimulus, which excites to an increased supply of 
nourishment. It is no less remarkably caUmlated passively to yield 
to the distension of bodies progressiirely increasing within it. 
Moreover, its structure is but little susceptible of morbid actions. 
Hence the new or adventitious growths have an abundant supply 
of the nutrient fluid. Their enlargement meets with no violent 
or partial obstiiiction, but, at the same time, is subjected to a 
steady^ moderate, and uniform pressure, whid] tends materiallj 
to diminish the relative proportion of the fluid parts, aud lo which, 
in the instance before us. we may attribute the absence of cells, 
and the firm and compact structure of the tumours. Since the 
fibres of the uterus rarely contract, except during parturition^ we 
need not be surprised to -find that the scirrhous tumours developed 
amongst them are very ftir from b«ng similarly modified to ifhose 
which I mentioned as being ^med amongst tiie ordinary muscu- 
lar ^res, as, lor instance, in die deltoid or the masseter. To ¥»e 
.littiC'Soseeptibiiity which 1^e utems exhibits with Kspect to moiu 
bid actions, we May, most probably, attribute bodi its own im- 
munity from the scirrhous affection and the absence of constitu- 
tional taint." Pp. 6&— 68. 

The «nc8phaloid tumour, medullaiy scrcoma, 'fungm haema- 
-/lodes, itt* fungoid disease, is die last 6ul|ject considered in the 
rfffesent paper. Hie most mterestuig ^rt is the applicatien 
it the mode of devdopement above exfAained, to the structure 
<t£ this spscies jdf new growth. 

"*' The more solid parts of the tumour Siffer in a marked man- 
ner from that which composes the scirrhous tumour. -In this dis- 
ease, the secondary cysts, which ate often of large size, generally 
become filled with a material which at first bears a considerable 
resemblance to tender or feebly coagulated fibrine or .plastic lymph. 
Into this substance new vessek speedily shoot ; but 'being neither 
susceptible o£ perfect organisation, nor calculated to remain inest 
and dormant, it speedily, but gradually, loses its vitality, and, like 
other transparent parts in which such a change is effected, gra- 
dually becomes opaque, and bears, in consistence and appearance, 
a close resemblance to the substance of the brain of a child : hence 
the terms, cerebriform cancer, enoephaloid tumour, and medullary 
mrcoma." — >' Although in fungoid disease the solid part of the 
tUmotir often beArs a striking resemblance to cerebral substance, 
we frequently find it, on the one hand, deviating into a much more 
firm material, and, on the other hand, into one of a softer and gru- 
mons consistence. Sometimes it has a minutely foliated stntctiMe 
of a pearly white colour. When the diseased atructureihas com- 
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pletdy lost its yiulity, it breaks down into a variously discoloured 
pultaceous gnimous mass, in which the remains of the membranes 
of the secondary cysts and their vessels may often be detected. 
Although in a recently formed tumour, or in the newer parts of 
an older one, the traces of that mode of formation on which I have 
insisted are sufficiently evident i they are very much lost or ob- 
scured as the process of decay advances. ' It is also at times diffi- 
cult to distinguish it when the tumour has only advanced to the 
4Mige of opacity, provided the substance of the tumour be very 
uniform, and the membranous parts not only very thin and ten- 
der, but adherent amongst themselves and to the contained sub- 
stance." Pp. 71— -73. 

. Such is the mode in which the present author explains the 
growth of adventitious tissues ; and such very nearly may be 
said to be the evidence by which he studies to demonstrate the 
truth of his views. We have endeavoured throughout to ex- 
hibit a just and accurate statement of them, and to enable the 
reader to understand them as distinctly as it is possible to do 
in the compass of th^se pages. To offer any opinion on the 
merits of these views, as to soundness or perfect accuracy, is 
unnecessary. The subjects of iiiquiry, though matter of sensi- 
ble observation, are nevertheless so minute, and are liable, from 

' the different states in which they may be at the moment of inspec- 
tion, to 80 many sources of fallacy, that it may be doubted 
whether, in every point, they can be so distinctly demonstrated 
as the ingenious author himself believes, and with such certainty 
as may be requisite to justify implicit adoption of them and their 
consequences. In demanding this qualification, we do not 

.question the accuracy of the observation o( the author, to 
whom we allow 'full credit for great patience and diligent re- 
search. The views which he unfolds, we may add, have the 
merit both of novelty and of ingenuity ; and they have the fur- 
ther advantage of referring to a single general principle all the 
different forms of adventi^ous tissues observed to occur in the 
animal body. It is almost superfluous to observe, that in the 
investigation of a subject so difficult, and requiring so much 
precision and minuteness of observation, it is indispensible to 
obtain all the evidence possible, and to procure an extensive 
and varied assemblage of facts. The researches of the present 
author will, we trust, induce others with similar opportunities 
to follow the same train of inquiry ; and determine to what ex- 
tent the views of the author are susceptible of demonstration. 
We shall be happy, in the meantime, to observe that Dr Hodg- 
kin, in the future prosecution of his inquiries, succeeds in con- 
firming his present conclusions ; and we shall wait with some 
impatience to see the application of these views to elucidate the 
formation of melanotic tumours. 
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Abt. TV ^-^^bservations an the Functional Ditorders of the 
Kidneys^ which give riee to the Formation of Urinary CdU 
etdi : unth Bemarks on their frequency in the county of 
Norfolk. By William England, M. D. &c. Under- 
woods, London. Pp. 108. 8to. 

Jl HIS treatise consists chiefly of an attempt to ascertain on 
physiological and pathological principles, what are the leading 
causes of the formation of urinary calculi, or rather of the 
tendency to calculous deposites in the urine, in which the for* 
mation of calculi directly originates. And the author has no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, that the leading causes 
are a diet too purely animal, habitual errors in diet, habitual 
exposure to sudden imjuressions of cold from frequent atmosphe- 
ncsX vicissitudes, and habitual excessive exertion of the muscles 
of the loins. The operation of these causes in producing, in a 
general way, a disordered state of the urinary secretion, is ob- 
vious from many circumstances of daily occurrence ; and their 
tendency to bring on calculus of the bladder is pretty directly 
proved by the copious sediment which appears in Uie urine, 
when any of them is brought into action in an excessive de- 
gree. 

If there is nothing particularly new in this part orDr Eng- 
land's work, he, at idl events, possesses the merit of explaining 
what is already known in a simple and perspicuous manner ; 
and, on that account, we may recommend his book to general 
notice. But the only part of his observations to which we pro- 
pose to call the reader^s attention particularly, is the section 
**' on diet and habits of life, as exciting causes of renal disor- 
ders ;^ where he brings forward some information of consider- 
able interest on the differences which exist in the kind of diet 
and mode of life of the inhabitants of Norfolk, as compared with 
the rest of the population of the British isles. 

We need hardly repeat, — what was already dwelt on at suf- 
ficient length in a late number of this Journal, — that Norfolk 
greatly exceeds every other county of England, as well as 
Scotland and Ireland, in the frequency of calculous diseases 
among its inhabitants. In the review of Dr Yelloly^s essay in 
our January number, this fact was clearly brought out n*om 
the researches of that able physician. But Dr Yellowly did 
not enter fully in his paper into the causes of the extraordinary 
prevalence of calculus there ; and, in particular, he seemed dis- 
posed to ascribe very litUe effect to any difference in the food of 
the peasantry of Norfolk. Dr England endeavours to supply 
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this deficiency : and it must be allowed that he has been sue- 
oessfU in pointing oat 'several cine— maamis in their fnafaner tf 
Ihring, whioh, if they are not adequate to acoouat for the giteat 
previdence of a particular class of diseases among them^ are at 
all events in a great measure peculiar to that county, and well 
deserving of being made known^ ^nd kept in view by the medi- 
cal topographer in his inquiries. 

According to Dr England, the diet of the peasantry in the 
tounty of NorfoA: differs irom that of the peasantry throughout 
England, and still more 4rom that ef the Scotch and Irish, in 
so far as it consists almost entirelv of artides made with wheat 
flour, and contains veiy little milk, potatoes, or oat-meal. In 
f reland, ^e chief aliment of the peasantry is {he potatoe and 
milk ; in Scotltod, it consists of oat-meal, potatoes, and milk, 
with a very moderate portion of solid animid food ; and through- 
out most of the English counties it differs but little from dbat 
of Scotland, excepting that more solid animid food and more 
wheaten bread are used. But in Norfolk, the staple article id 
wheat^our, which is partly eaten in the form of bread, and 
partly in that of '* dumpKng," an article which it seems is pro- 
per to this county, and which the author considers a principal 
cause of the frequency of disorders of the urinary secretion. , 

*' The dumpling/' says he, '^ is formed by adding yeast or fer- 
ment to #our| which is made up' into a kind of paste or dou^h ; 
the panary fermentation is then allowed to take place^ and the 
dough is kid a-rising, as it is called, for a short time : after being 
farmed into round lumps, it is put into a pot of boiling water^ in 
which it is ^boiled about twenty minutes, kftbe palate of thecoU'- 
sumer wishes for a light dumpiing ; if he pnefers it heavy, the 
dumplinir 'is allowed to boil for a few minutes longer. 

" Tbe^uilipling in this spoi^y condition is introduced into ^he 
stomachj tieoessarily producing in that viscus an excessive degree 
i>f distension, whenever the appetite. is sufficiently acute to render 
the consumption of a large quantity indii^pensable* But a compa- 
ratively small quantity of potatoes, or other vegetables, is combined 
with this farinaceous diet." — P. 68. 

*' No alimentary preparation is less capable of digestion than the 
Norfolk dumpling, when eaten in the quantity in which it is con- 
minied by the hard-working peasant ; it gives great distension to 
the stomach, and being made of the flour deprived of the bran, or 
oorttcal envelops of the grain, it has « nataral tendency to induce 
■constipation, when not combined with laxative ad^uncts."'*-^. 70. 

The favourite dridk of the peasant likewise comes in for a 
ehare of the author^s disapprobation. This is *^ public-house 
beer,^ which he declares, and we believe with great justice, to 
be a very different article from the good Enjglish home-brewed. 
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and topoMess iiyurious properties in relatioii to the animal body^ 
hardly inferior to those of whisky and poteen. 

The only other county in England where* according to the 
authori a diet somewhat similar is used by the peasantry, is in 
Suffolk ; and this is the only county which approaches Norfolk 
in the frequency of urinary calculus. 

Another circumstance as to which he conceives a material 
difference subsists between the peasantry of Norfolk and those in 
other parts of the British islands, is the great severity of their la* 
hour. He maintains that every stranger, in passing through Nor-* 
folk at any season of out-of-doors^ work, but more especially duii* 
ing harvest, will be struck with the extraordinary activity of the 
oountry people, and the spirit fmd strength they apply to all 
their efforts. In particular, they present a striking difference 
in this respect to the peasantry of Ireland, who, with a rich' soil^ 
a genial cluniite, and few agricultural objects beyond the cultiva- 
tion of their potato*ground, rarely require to put forth their bodily 
power with any violence or continuity of exertion. Now, vio* 
lent exercise, more pi^rticularly in the stooping posture, has aU 
ways the effect of producing ^ strain of the loins ; and Dr Eng^ 
Jand conceives several facts tend to show that such straining 
has through sympathy the effect of disturbing the functions di 
the adjacent organs, the kidpeys. We are not quite certain of 
the connexion here attempted to be traced, and suspect that the 
facts adduced by the author in support of it are susceptiUe of 
a different explanation from that which he has put upon them. 
But the question is certainly worthy of farther investigation. 

The last peculiarity which Dr England mentions in the cir- 
cumstances of the Norfolk peasantry is their climate. In most 
parts of the kingdom where agricultural occupations form a con- 
siderable part of the pursuits of the inhabitants, the country is 
protected from the blasting influence of the easterly winds ei* 
tbtr by inland situation, or by a defensive line of interposed 
mountains. This observatbn applies particularly to Ireland, 
find to the greater part of Scotland, except some of the east* 
em and south-eastern districts. Norfolk, on the other hand, is 
exposed to the east wind without the slightest protection, so 
that the blast sweeps over the whole face of the country without 
any barrier to break its force, or any means to temper its cold- 
fleas. Hence, Dr England believes^ that a comparisim with 
Ireland would show a material advantage on the side of the lat^ 
ier in point of the mean temperature or the seasons. But in* 
dependently of a diffisrenee'in thermometric temperature the 
want of billy ground or mountains to break the impptutxsity of 
■the cold wind is an essential disadvantage on the side of Nor- 
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folk, the amount of which, as a refrigerating agent, tlie ilhemo^ 
meter cannot enable us to appreciate. 

Such are the leading facts brought forward in this treatise, 
with the view of establishing, in the condition and habits of the 
Norfolk peasantry, certain peculiarities which may serve to ac- 
count for their great liability to calculus. We need scarcely say, 
that before the facts now stated can be held adequate to this ex^ 

Slanation, more pointed evidence must be required of the tee^ 
ency of the circumstances in question to excite a dispositio'n to 
calculous secretion in the kidney. It may be also well to consi- 
der whether the facts themselves are established with sufficient 
certainty. As for ourselves we are not in possession of the means 
of judging ; and we apprehend a very intimate acquaintance in- 
deed with the habits of the peasantry in different parts of the 
country will be required before any one can pretend to speak 
with authority in the matter. The peculiarity of the Norfolk 
dumpling, on which the author, with much apparent reason, 
lays great stress, may be easily ascertained. But as for the al- 
leged greater violence of lumbar exertion, and the predominant 
power of the easterly winds in Norfolk, these are points on 
which we must confess that more precbe information is desira- 
ble. 



Art. V. — Pathological Researches on InflammcUiofi of the 
Veins of the Uterus j with additional observations on Phl^» 
masia Ddens, By Robert Lee, M. D., Physician-Accou- 
cheur to the British Lying-in Hospital. (From the 16th 
Volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions.) London, 
1829, Pp. 68. 

AOME time ago we gave a sketch of the evidence which has 
been lately adduced by different authors to determine the patho- 
logical character of the swelled leg incident to puerperal females ; 
and in the course of examining that doctrine whicn ascribes the 
phenomena of the disease to inflammation of the iliac and fe- 
moral veins, we took occasion to mention several of the defective 
points in the chain of evidence, and to express the hope thA 
these might be supplied by subsequent research. We have now 
to direct the attention of our readers to the further investigation of 
this topic by Dr Lee, the most recent, and unquestionably the 
most able and zealous supporter of the doctrine in question. 

In the present essay, the author modifies the original form, of 
the doctrine so far as to show that PUegniasia dolens is a con* 
current and accidental effect of a much more serious affection,—- 

4 
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laflamraatioD of the uterine veins, to vhich the puerperal state 
ia liable. By the evidence of several cases with necroscopic in- 
spections, he shows that uterine phlelutis, though most frequent 
in the puerperal state, may take place independent of it ; and 
that when it extends by continuity through l^e hypogastric into 
the anterior iliac and femoral veins, it induces the peculiar tu- 
mefaction of the lower extremity named phlegmasia dotens. 

The first case detailed by Dr Lee, though not tending to 
tk«dnponstratiou of the fact now stated, is nevertheless valuable 
as a good example of {he combination of the swelled leg with 
inflammatory d^sits within the right femoral vein, external 
jIHsu^ right common iliac, left common iliac and its branches, and 
the^xi^^or cava as far up as an inch below the entrance of the 
vena cava hepaiica. In some of these vessels, for instance the 
right femoral, the deep and superficial branches and the saphsena, 
the contents were chiefly coagulated blood, and may therefore 
be thought to exhilnt the traces only of obstruction to the cur- 
rent through their canals. The distinction, however, between 
the effects of mere obstruction and those of inflammation was 
recognized by the degrees of adhesion of the coagulum ; for 
although this coagulum did not adhere to the coats of the su- 
perficial and deep branches, or those of the saphaena, it adhered 
firmly to those of the femoral vein, which were further consider- 
ably thickened. In short, this case must be allowed to be an 
unequivocal example of venous inflammation producing obstruc- 
tion to the current of blood through the vessels, and the charac- 
teristic swelling of the lower extremity; and it possesses the 
peculiar advantage of establishing three pathological points. 

The first is, that while the cases adduced by Dr Davis, and 
jBven that given by Dr Lee in his last communication, might 
without injustice be imputed to mere mechanical obstruction in 
the pelvic veins, resulting from the pressure of the gravid ute- 
xus, and especially the uterine efforts during parturition, the 
present manifestly must be ascribed to the circumstance of pre- 
liminary inflammation. 

The second point resulting from the appearances in this case 
is^ that, so far as a judgment can be formed, venous inflamma- 
tion may proceed in a certain manner, and to a certain extent, 
without proving fataL The obliteration of the right femoral 
vein, and the deposit contained in it, were, according to the 
usual rules forjudging in such circumstances, not of recent ori- 
gin, and might be referred to an attack of phlegmasia, under 
which the patient laboured twelve y^ars before that which was 
fatal. Her recovery from the first attack, and her death by the 
subsequent one, after so long a lapse of years, enabled the pa- 
thologist to determine with greater certainty than in the ma- 
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jority of cAsefly the competative eflfecis of diffierent degrees of ye- 
nous inflammation. 

The third bference resulting from the phenomena of this case 
is, that the uterine veins and the internal iliac or hypogastric 
trunks may be inflamed and obstructed without indudng the 
pidniul swelling of the lower extremi^ ; but the mom^t this 
inflammation extends from the postenor into the external iliac, 
the characteristic tumefaction begbs to appear. The left in- 
ternal iliac and its branches were more or less filled by morbid 
dcposites ; and the internal iliac, at its junction with the com- 
mon iliaci was completely closed ; but neither the external iliac 
nor the femoral vein exhibited any morbid change. 

The histories of the second and third cases enable Dr Lee 
to advance a step ftyrther in his investigation. In these the 
author not only demonstrates the effects of inflammation in de^ 
posites of lymph and obliteration of the area of the canal, but 
ne traces this process into the branches of the uterine veins, 
and recognises its commencement in these vessels as they issoo 
from the womb. In the first of these two cases especially, in 
which the appearances were most distinct, the veins named 
the uterine plexus on the left side were completely plugged 
by firm reddish clots of lymph, which extended into the laige 
veins and the left hypogastric trunk, which was entirely dosed, 
and in some points converted into a cord-like substance ( and 
in those proceeding to the right hypogastric vein, as far as its 
junction with the left common iliac, similar chMiges had taken 
place. 

The phenomena now enumerated, Dr Lee employs to prove 
that the case of obliteration of the vefia cava and its branches, 
after uarturition, recorded by Mr Wilson, must have originated 
in inflammation of the uterine veins. Two other cases, also 
mentioned by that author, he adduces to establish a conclusion 
^f very great importance in determining the exact circumstan- 
ces concerned in the production ot phlegmasia dolens. In the 
first case recorded by Dr Lee in the present essay, we have 
already seen that though there was inflammation of the ute^ 
fine and hypogastric veins of the left side, and more or less 
obliteration of their cavities, yet no painful tumeftction of 
the extremity was observed In the cases mentioned by Mr 
Wilson, the same absaice of afiection of the lower extremity 
was recogniiEed. It is therefore by no means without reason 
that Dr Lee infers, though by no means confidently, ** that it 
is essentially requisite to the production of the disease, that 
the.infiammaiion should extend from the iliac into the principal 
veins of the extremity^ In all the examples,*" he continues, 
** which have come under my observation, this extension of the 
inflammation has been distinctly marked by increased bcasibiiity. 
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and by it hard and distended state of the femoral vein, from 
PoupaM^s ligament to some distance along the inner portion of 
the thigh.'' 

The views now stated we regard as elucidating, in a very 
decided manner, the etiology of this obscure and perplexing 
malady. They show at once why the painftd swelling of the 
lower extremity does not take place in every case of uterine 
phlebitiSf and are of the utmost consequence in tracing the con- 
nection between this adection and the veins of the pelvis and 
lower extremity generally. While Dr Lee is justly entitled to 
the merit of suggesting this mode of explaining the difficulty, 
and of adducing satisfactory evidence of the justice of his views, 
he observes the most respectful deference to the authors who pre- 
ceded him ; and though the effect of his researches is to de- 
monstrate the inadequacy of those of his predecessors, his dis^ 
sent is expressed in the most respectful manner. His subse- 
quent account of the mode in which the disease appears to be 
^nerated may be perused in his own words :— > 

'' The facts which have now been stated afford a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of these phenomena, and show, that if inflamma- 
tion be excited in the orifices of the uterine veins, it may spread 
along these to the iliac and femoral veins, and by the morbid 
dianges induced in them, g^ve rise to all the subsequent symptoms. 

'' The mode of developement and extension of die inflammation 
IVom the uterine to the inac and femoral veins of the affected extre- 
mity, will be best understood by a concise statement of the prin- 
cipal fiicts relating to uterine phlebitis, of which Phlegmasia Do- 
1^18 must now be considered as merely one of the remote conse^ 
quenoes. 

*' When the contents of the gravid uterus have been expelled in 
parturition, the orifices of the uterine veins, where the placenta had 
been attached, are lefl open, and a communication is inxiirecdy es^ 
tablished between the venous system, and the atmospheric air, in a 
manner somewhat analogous to what takes place in amputation, 
and other extensive wounds. Such a condition of the uterine veins, 
in consequence of the separation of the placenta, must be favourable 
to the production of inflammation ; and inflammation once excited 
is sddom limited to their cM'ifioes, but extends with greater or less 
rapidity along the continuous membrane of the uterine veins, to 
the spermatic or hypogastric veins, and from thence to the vena 
cava, and its principal branches returning the blood from thelower 
extremities. 

" The effects of inflammation in the uterine veins are the forma* 
tion of adventitious membranes on their inner surface, and the de* 
position of coagula of lymph or of purulent matter within their 
cavities. 

" Coagula of the fibrine of the blood, which often extend a con- 
sidezaUe distanee into the uterine veins, are formed in tbek orifices 
after every labour, and are the principal means employed by nature 
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for the pennanent suppression of uterine hemorrhage. These ndajr 
be distinctly perceived for a long period after delivery, and they 
have a form and colour different from the coagula produced by io-t 
flammation. In opening the body of a patient four weeks after 
confinement^ I observed distinct traces of these partially absorbed 
coagula in the muscular substance of the uterus, at the part where 
the placenta had adhered. 

" The inflammation may be limited to the veins, but not unfre* 
quently the muscular tissue o£ the uterus contiguous to them par- 
ticipates in the inflammation, and becomes of a dark red or black- 
ish brown colour, and so soft in its consistence as to be readily torn 
with the fingers. The peritoneal covering may be also affected, 
and the usual consequences of puerperal peritonitis will then ensue. 

" The veins which return the blood from the uterus and its appen^ 
dages, may be either wholly or in part inflamed ; generally, how.* 
ever, and this is a circumstance in the history of uterine phlebitis 
deserving particular attention, the inflammation attacks the sper- 
matic veins alone, and for the most part the one only on that side 
of the uterus to which the placenta has been attached ; and it may 
either confine itself to a small portion of the vessel, or extend 
throughout its whole course, from the uterus to the vena cava. 
The usual consequences of inflammation of veins are then apparent^ 
vi£i injection and condensation of the cellular membrane in which 
they are imbedded, thickening, induration, and coi^^ction of their 
coats, and the deposition of lymph, mixed with pus and coagula of 
blood within their cavities. 

" The same is the case with regard to the hypogastric veins, one 
only being generally affected. These veins are, however, rarely 
inflamed, in comparison with the spermatic, and this would seem 
to depend on the latter veins being invariably connected with the 
placenta, to whatever part oT the uterus it may happen to be at* 
tached. 

** But inflammation having once begun, it is liable, as I have be^ 
fore stated, to spread continuously to the veins of the whole ute- 
rine system, to those of the ovaria, of the Fallopian tubes, and 
broad ligaments. The vena cava itself does not always escape, the 
inflammation spreading to it from the iliac or from the spermatic 
veins. This occurrence seldom takes place to a great extent through 
the medium of the spermatic, the inflammation usually terminating 
abruptly at the opening of the spermatic into it on the right side, 
or of the renal on the left. If it pursue, as it sometimes does, the 
direction of the kidneys, the substance of these organs, as wdl as 
their veins, may be involved in the disease. 

" Uterine phlebitis appears to result from the mechanical injury 
inflicted by protracted labour, from the force required for the ex- 
traction of the placenta in uterine hemorrhage, from retained por« 
iiann of placenta undergoing decomposition in the uterus, the ap* 
plication of cold, and probably of contagion, and from various un« 
known causes operating on the uterine system after delivery. 

'* It IB perhaps impossible to determine, for the most part, the 
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of its invasion^ from the total absence of local pain, 
and of other s3rmptom8 ; but it is probable that it most frequently 
begins soon after delivery, and remains stationary for a time around 
the orifices of the uterine veins, as phlebitis has been observed to 
do, where it occurs after venesection. Of this, however, we can 
have no certain proof, nor can it be admitted to be a general occur- 
rence, from the rai»dity with .wlfich the inflammation has been 
found to attack the uterine, spermatic, and renal veins. In one 
caae the disease proved fatal on the evening of the fifth day after 
labour, and on disaection^ all these veins were found disorganised. 

** It may be stated, as the general result of all the observations 
IrilL e ii o iMide on uterine phlebitis, that it occurs most frequently 
horn the lOth to the 20th day after parturition, though it has been 
observed to commence at an earlier, as well as at a much later 
period. 

" Where the veins alone are inflamed, the peritoneal and mus- 
cular tissues remaining unaffected, there is often either no pain or 
only a dull pain, witB a sense of weight in the region of the uterus, 
and no other local symptom by which the disease can be recogniz- 
ed. The uterus, too, may return to its usual reduced volume, or 
nearly so, and it is only on the accession of the constitutional symp- 
toms, which have been already detailed, that the existence of this 
Insidious and dangerous afi*ection can be determined. If the sub- 
stance of the uterus be affected, this organ remains above the brim 
of the pelvis, large, hard, and painful on pressure, as in puerperal 
|)eritonitis. — Pp. SI — S6. 

The disease now described Dr Lee regards as much more 
frequent than is generally imagined; and to this he refers 
several of the fatal maladies described under the general 
name of puerperal peritonitis. In favour of the justice of this 
view, it may be observed, that in most fatal cases of peritonitis 
the veins of the uterus are filled with purulent fluid, — a clear 
proof .of previous inflammation. When the disease is once 
established also, it has a tendency to induce various morbid 
processes of disorganizing character in remote organs and iSb- 
sues. This fact, which was first brought forward by Mr Ar- 
nott, as lately noticed in this Joiumal, is corroborated by the 
testimony of the present author, who adduces examples of cases 
in which uterine phlebUis was combined with gangrenous in- 
flammation of the lungs, suppurative destruction of the joints, 
ulceration of the articular cartilages, and maladies equally re- 
markable for their destructive tendency. 

We doubt, nevertheless, whether it can be allowed to add to 
the truth and certainty of the doctrine advanced by Dr Lee, 
that inflammation of the uterine veins may be associated with 
other diseases of a formidable, unmanageable, and generally fa- 
tal character. It is quite manifest from the facts adduc^ by 
the author, that uterine phlebitis is of itself a very dangerous, 
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sorere^ and often a fatal disease, and that it Itas a tendency to 
induce, as demonstrated by Mr Amott, disorganiidng j^roces- 
ses in textures and organs remote from that primarily affected. 
If the disease be either fatal of itself, or by the effects which 
it tends to produce, it does not add probability to the hypo- 
thesis that it is the cause an^ primary agent of a disorder so 
generally mild aaphlegmosia dolena. We must not, therefore, 
oonceal the fiict, tnat the inconsistency of the fatality of phlebitis 
and the harmlessness of phlegmasia dolens remains stUl unex- 
plained. In short, the pathological inquirer who adopts this view 
must endeavour to reconcile the still discordant facts of the seve- 
rity of phlebiHs, and the mildness at phlegmasia dolens. This 
Dr Lee attempts to do by showing that occasionally there are at- 
tacks of venous inflammation which are distin^ished by the ad- 
hesive rather than the suppurative and spreadmg form, and that 
in these recovery has taken place spontaneously. This was the 
nature of the inflammation in the first attack of the first case, in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth cases, — and in the one communicated 
by Mr Copland Hutchinson at the close of the essay, which is 
forther remarkable for showing that the disease may occur in 
the male, and consequently ought not to be regarded as origi*. 
nadng in all instances in the uterine veins. 

Dr Lee, indeed, does not regard uterine pMehitis and phleg- 
masia dolens as diseases peculiar to the puerperal state, m 
adduces two cases of ulceration of the uterus, one from cancer, 
the other from phagedaena, to show that these affections gave 
rise in the one case to inflammation of the uterine veins, and 
in the other to painftil swelling of the lower extremity. In 
short, from the researches of the present author, it results that 
inflammation of the uterine veins is a disease of frequent occur^ 
renoe, and may take place in a large proportion of uie maladies 
incident to the organ to which these vessels belong. We think 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that inflammation of the 
v«ins of different organs is a disease by no means uncom^ 
mon, and that further research will show that to this cause are 
to be referred many anomalous and obscure disorders, and se^ 
veral unexplained and unexpected deaths. The reason of the 
greater frequency of the occurrence of this disorder in the nu^ 
rine veins, is obviously the circumstance of parturition end its 
effects. It is no trivial service rendered by Dr Lee to patho- 
logical science, that, though his hypothesis of the origin of 
phlegmasia dolens is not perhaps entirely free from objection, 
he has directed the views of the physician to an important dis- 
ease of frequent occurrence and fatal character in the puerpe- 
ral state. 
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Aet. VL-^Prw^ioal Remarks on AmputoHonSj Fractures^ 
and Strictures of the Urethra. By Stephen Lovk Ham- 
hick, Surgeon Extraordinary to th^ ^uig) <^nd late First 
Surgeon of the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth. Lon- 
don, 1839. 8vo. Pp. 266. 

Jl HIS work comes rather late. Had it appeared twelve or 
fifteen ye^ffs ago, when the subjects of which it treats were stiU 
invested with the freshness of novelty, and bdfore the seal of 
the fwesent generation of surj^cal readers had been wearied by 
discussions on amputations and fracture, and all the accidents 
of flood and field, it would have stood a much better chance 
of receiving general attention than at present it does. Unfor- 
tunately, the topics treated by Mr Hammick have been already 
ao amply and so recently discussed by Guthrie, Hennen, Cop- 
land Hutchinson, Thomson, and Samuel Cooper, besides others 
of inferior note, that we fear curiosity is now gratified, inte- 
rest extinguished, and all doubt removed, so far as is practi- 
cable, from the points most likely to create diversity of opi- 
nion. 

Nor has the author been more fortunate in choosing the form 
of his work, which is in the shape of lectures, as they were de- 
livered at different times to the assistants and pupils of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth. Now, though lectures 
constitute a very convenient form for communicating oral in- 
atruction, they are not in all instances equally appropriate for 
the purpose of general information. The method of^ teachii^ 
by lecture admits greater difiuseness and perhaps familiarity 
of style, more minute details, and altogether a more colloquial 
manner than that by written directions. The lecturer also ne- 
cessarily introduces, for the sake of completing his instruo^ 
tions, many topics which could find no place in essays writ- 
ten merely with the view of communicating what is peculiar to 
the author ; and whether this be the case or not, a reader in- 
variably regards a course of lectures as containing little which 
is not already known. Some few exceptions, indeed, to this 
rule occasionally occur ; but the number is too few to justify 
an author in preferring this to the ordinary method of com- 
munication. 

Notwithstanding these obvious disadvantages, however, the 
present work is on several accounts entitled to attention. As 
the result of a long period of j>ractical observation and expe- 
rience, by one whose opportumties in the public service have 
been by no means common, these remarks contain much use- 
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fill m«tter, and exhibit a very just view of the most rational 
Mill iw|ginirnrt modes of treating several important anqpcaLdia- 
eases. Another advantage of the work is, that, although the 
subjects are common, the manner in which they are treated is 
wjginal. The author does not lay before his pupils a cold, and 
inanimate detail of precepts compiled from the writings of 
others, but delireia interesting and spirited sketches of the 
effects of injuries, of the best tiode of performing several im- 
portant operations, of the difficulties in which thrfwrnKar cir- 
cumstances of cases frequently place the practical surgeon, of 
die means which were employea to obviate them, and of the 
VKidts dbcatned under different combinatians of ctrcmBataaees. 
For the nume w m a cad vaned oaeqpeBdes, indeed of JHi;gbaI 
practice, which are not easily brought under the operation of 
general rules, these lectures are extremely well adspted, and 
will be perused with much interest by the surgical reader. 

Some idea of its contents may be formed by the following 
short account of the subjects treated. Mr Hammick begins 
with the trite, though necessary, subject of amputations, and de- 
livers the rules to be observed in amputating the superior and 
inferior extremities with that care, order, and regularity, which 
show that they proceed from one who has been long familiar with 
their practical observance. He then explains the best method 
of removing limbs at the hip and shoulder-joints, considers the 
best kind of ligatures and the mode of applying them, the prac- 
tice of tying veins, the removal of ligatutes and the superven- 
tion of locked jaw. Mr Hammick Uien proceeds to the suIk 
ject of fractures and dislocations, compound fractures, gun-shot 
wounds, and such accidental consequences as caries, necrosis, 
non-union, and its mode of treatment. In the third lecture 
are treated fractures of the patella, simple and compound, fnc^ 
ture of the leg, vesication, erysipelas, gangrene, and denuda- 
tion of the bones. Then follow fractures of the face, of the 
clavicle, and of the ribs with emphysema and wounds of the 
intercostal artery ; fracture of the scapula and bones of the 
arm ; injuries of the spine and concussion of the chord ; and 
the section is wound up by a discussion on the question of am- 
putation during the progress of gangrene. The subsequent 
part of the volume is devoted to the subject of strictures of the 
urethra, their varieties, causes, and modes of treatment, and 
such complications as urethral calculus and fistulous openings. 
These different subjects the author examines with much atten- 
tion, and communicates on them a large proportion of useful 
information. As we cannot pretend to give an analysis of the 
remarks of Mr Hammick, we shall merely select one or two to- 
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pics for observation, in orAir to oommunicate some idea of the 
nature of the work. 

From the following extract some of^nioii may be formed of 
the opportunities of Mr Hammick, and ^ Ae extent of expe« 
zience from which his rules are deduced. 

" Havnig now given you, gentlemen, an outline of die manner 
in which 1 have been accustomed for some years to perform ampiita* 
tions in this hospital, it will not, I should hope, be deemed improper 
for me to state, that during my service I have performed two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven amputations, of which sixteen have died ; 
l>ut that, within the last eighteen years, the number of amputations 
bas very considerably decreased, not only by the termination of the 
-war, but from the malignant ulcer, which unfortunately for some 
years made such ravages in the navy, having been driven from it : 
ao great at one time was its destructive nature, that within twelve 
months fifty limbs were removed in this hospital, the greater part 
in consequence of that disease : happily, however, for some years 
past no amputation has taken place from it 

** On the 1st January 1809, a public book was provided, in 
vyhich each surgeon was ordered to keep a record of all his opera- 
tions, and a quarterly copy to be senf to the Board. From this 
official document it appears, that from the 1st January ISO9 to the 
30th March 1829^ when I solicited and obtained my retirement 
from the public service, forty-nine amputations were performed 
by me ; viz. twenty-two of the thigh, seven of the fore-arm, ten 
of the leg, nine of the upper-arm, and one at the shoulder-joint. 
Of these forty-nine amputations two have died ; viz. the forty-first 
and the forty-fourth. John Mitchell, received on the 7th Septem* 
ber 1825, having been sent home in a packet from Lisbon, with a 
sloughing popliteal aneurism of immense size, which had burst in 
the bam before quitting the Tagus ; and on the passage to Eng- 
land the integuments in the ham had also given way, when violent 
haemorrhage came on ; and when he was landed at Falmouth, he 
was in such a state of danger and debility, that Captain King, the 
commanding officer at that port, immediately sent him by the 
steam-packet to this hospital, in charge of his own surgeon. More 
bleeding took place in this second conveyance, and he came to me 
on the 7th September, too weak to justify any thing being done; 
but in two days, having rallied a little, we gave him the only 
chance, by removing the limb ; but he sunk away, and died four 
days afterwards. The preparation of the sloughing artery and 
bam is in my possesion. 

*' The forty-fourth amputation was John Thorn, of the Break- 
water department, whose arm was removed at the shoulder-joint, 
soon after the receipt of the accident, on the 2Sd September 1 826* 
The stunkp went on well, but he died on the SOth, in consequence 
of extensive mortification of the back, which had been injured by 
the roof of the iron crane, against which he had been violently car- 
ried up, and for some time suspended against it, by his arm having 
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been csught by the oogt of the wheel, which caused the nec^asttjr 
for its removal at the shoulder-joint. 

** In addition to my own amputations^ I have actively assisted 
or been present at those performed by the surgeons of the hospital 
and the assistants : whilst they were permitted to operate before 
1803 ; and after I became the first surgeon, at all those by the se- 
cond surgeon in his department : besides which I have attended 
at most of the operations performed at the military hospitals at 
this port ; and for several years subsequent to the commenc^nent 
of the war in 1799, at nearly all amputations performed at the 
prison depots and hospital ships, besides being very extensively 
invited to private cases ; so that I calculate that at the least I have 
witnessed four hundred other amputations. It is, therefore, from 
this mass of experience that I have presumed to give you the re* 
suit of my observations on this important subject." Pp. 59-41. 

On the subject of applying ligatures to veins, the author must 
allow us to say, that he speaks with rather too much confi- 
dence. 

'' Sometimes," says he, ** we find the large vein,— as, for in- 
stance, the femoral, pouring out a considerable quantity of blood, 
which, in a very debilitated and emaciated subject, is hazardous to 
be lost. I never hesitate a moment in passing a small ligature on 
it, the ssme as I would on an artery, and I have never found the 
slightest danger to arise from having done it. There are two cir- 
cumstances that induce me to put a ligature on a bleeding vein ; 
—one, where the actual loss of blood is of considerable moment to 
the safety of my patient ; the other, the chance of the bleeding 
continuing after the patient is returned to bed, where the loss of 
blood is not of itself of consequence, but where it would produce 
mischief from being thrown out, and lodged within the lips of the 
stump, preventing the union of the parts by the ^rst intention : 
therefore, although I do not seek to tie the vein where it can be 
avoided, yet I am never restrained from doing it from the least ap- 
prehension of any ill consequence. I assure you, gentlemen* I 
have never had the slightest cause, in any one instance, to repent 
of having so done." P. 51. 

Now this, to speak of it in the mildest manner, is by no means 
judicious advice to impress on the younger members of the pro- 
fession. No doubt Mr Hammick has not seen any bad con- 
sequences follow this proceeding, and perhaps nearly the same 
testimony might be given by half-a-score of practical surgeons. 
But the fact is ascertained beyond controversy, that a ligature ap- 
plied to a vein is very oflen followed by inflammation of its int&. 
rior, and the usual fatal consequences ; and it is quite impossible ^ 
predict whether, in any individual case, the same result may not 
take plaoe. The proceeding b forther unnecessary. Thou|^ 
the vein may effuse blood for a little, it quickly ceases to do so, 
unless the tdumiquet is retained, or the bwndi^es are too tight ; 
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ttid the poper rule is to remove the tourniquet instantly, to 
apply cold, snd to withhold the use of bandages till the heoKNT- 
rh^e has entirely ceased. These measures will in all cases be 
found adequate to check the hemorrhage. 

In treating of non-union, Mr Hanimick is equally hostile to 
the different modes of treatment by direct irritation, actual 
cautery, the seton, and excision of the ends of the bones. The 
last he admits to be most likely to succeed, but to be a severe 
operation. Severe, however, as it is, it is rendered requisite 
by the circumstance, that the fractured extremities are in the 
state of a fistulous sore, or encysted abscess, and generally se* 
eiete purulent matter. To change or to arrest this process, the 
most certain means are no doubt the removal of the secreting 
surfaces ; and it is on this account that the removal by excision, 
though the most severe and difficult, is the most effectual. 

Under the head of the mode of dressing lacerated integ^* 
ments, Mr Hammick relates an instance of yery improper use 
of strapping and bandaging. 

** A gentleman was driving his gig, — ^the horse running away, 
he yt9BB jerked irom his seat, so that his leg was thrown out on the 
wheel, which tore his clothes and boot, lacerating his leg, by tear- 
ing up the integuments jast over the tibia : the surgeon, who was 
immediately called, replaced them, which could not be done with- 
out some degree of exertion ; he then put on his straps, and ban- 
«]aged the whole up : on the third day I was requested to see him, 
his attendants being alarmed at his fiiinting and great prostration 
of strength, which they were at a loss to account for. On ask^ 
ing how the leg was, Uiey said, ' That is going on very well ; it 
was for thirty-six hours after the accident exceedingly painful, but 
is now quite easy ;' and on inquiring whether it had been lately 
seen, they answered, ' Not since the first dressing; but it became 
so comfortable just before this depression, that we thought it a 
pity to disturb it:' they were now, however, immediately taken 
off, and the leg was found in a state of mortification ; so that in 
spite of all our efforts it rapidly extended up the thigh to the groin 
and lower part of the abdomen, and he died in forty-eight hours 
from my first seeing him. I am persuaded that the tight strap- 
ping and dragging together of lacerated, nay, of almost clean in- 
cised wounds, 18 often the cause of dreadful erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion. Never use any violence in bringing into contact torn-up in- 
teguments ; let them be coaxed gently together, or as near as they 
can be, and retain them by the simplest means : let your bandages 
be applied with the view of support, not compression : be not over 
solicitous to bring the edges in close apposition, because you know 
^at lacerated edges never can unite by the first intention, and yet 
it is desirable hy goitle means to restore them as nearly as you 
can ; for if you can only get them two-thirds back into their situa- 
tion, it is so much gained, as frequently on the first dressings 
being removed th^ wiU not be found to be so much retracte(^, 
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and nifty be all united excepting tbe lacerated edgesj whiA nauafc 
skmi^ ; therefore it is of the greeteet consequence to get dieoB as 
close as you can« without running the risk of encountering inflam* 
mation, and consequently frequent mortificaticnK" Pp. 146-148* 

The obsenrations on injuries of tbe spine are rational and ju- 
dicious ; and he impresses particularly the necessity of attencU 
ing closely to the symptoms which indicate concussion or in&UDti* 
mation of the spinal chord. On the subject of fracture of the 
odontoid process and death by suspension, we find the following 
remarks: 

" A fracture of the dentatal process is a rare accident ; but when 
it happens^ it is usually not from a blow at the back part of the 
neck, but from one in fronts striking the head back. The liga.* 
ment has been known to be destroyed from the venereal disease 
making ravages in the throat ; the head without any fOTe-wamin^ 
dropped forward, the spinal marrow was compressed^ and the per- 
son died. LuckQy this is a very rare occurrence, notwithstanding 
deep ulceration on the anterior and upper part of the pharynx. 
You know that the common opinion is> that a man who Ib hung 
dies from his neck being broken, or put out of joint, and some sup- 
pose that the dentatal process is broken off, or the vertebrae dislo- 
cated, from the ligaments being ruptured, or that death is ooca- 
sioned bv a species of apoplexy, so that the vessels of the head are 
ruptured ; but nothing of this is ever the case, as far as 1 have seen i 
for 1 have had an opportunity of examining a number of men who 
have been hung at various times in this port, and sent to us for 
burial, as well as others ; but I have never detected one who had 
any ligament or process broken, or indeed any part of the spine 
fractured ; nor indeed did I ever meet with a vessel ruptured in 
the brain from hanging, though this we should think very likely 
to take place. The vessels were found injected and congested to 
the greatest degree, similar to what is seen in violent attacks of 
the head ; and those of tbe neck were distended both above and 
below the pressure of the rope ; but were it not for the mark 
around the neck, I do not know whether you could tell that a man 
had died from hanging." Pp. 18S, 184. 

To the operation of trephining the spine and cutting down 
to elevate depressed vertebral fragments, he is decidedly hos- 
tile ; and expresses himself against it in the most positive man- 
ner. The following extract exhibits a view of the arguments 
by which this operation may be opposed. 

" You have heard a great deal lately of the advantages of ope- 
rating on the spine in cases of fractures of the vertebras, and some 
patients have been subjected to the saw ; now, supposing that this 
operation could ever be useful, it could only be so where a portion 
of the bone was depressed, and encroached on the spinal marrow 
without breaking down or injuring its structure : now how are we 
to know the exact condition of the parts ? the spinal medulla is a 
dender and very delicate cord, inclosed in a hard bony case^ whence 
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that depression mast be slight whidi <S^xxa not irrecoverably dMtroy 
its function ; and agftin^ on what portion of the vertebra could you 
operffCe, its body being quite out of reach ; the transverse processes 
joa cocld not well come at : then is the operation only to be per- 
foirned when the arch is driven in ? and how are you to know 
when it is, or what may be the real condition of the fracture^ or 
indeed often if there be any at all ? Suppose^ however^ that you 
could operate with as much facility as on the skull^ to which re- 
ference has been made by some of its favourers^ you are to recol- 
lect that there is a vadt difference between the bone covering 
the brain and that of the spinal marrow, for whilst the skull is 
merely to protect the brain, the spine not only protects the spinal 
marrow, but supports the body ; if you take away a large portion 
of the skull, you only rob the brain of so much of its protection, 
which loss Nature makes up in some degree in successful cases by 
a thickening of the dura mater, but if you were to remove a por- 
tion of the spine, it is impossible to tell whether the parts will be 
ever so firm as to be able to sustain the body. But, throwing aside 
every other objection to this operation, its difficulty, its severity, 
its tediousness, and the agony it causes, and the injury it does to 
the surrounding parts, are more than sufficient reasons, I should 
think, to forbid its being employed. Whoever has been accustom- 
ed to remove any diseased vertebrae from the dead subject will not, 
I should believe, be very anxious to meddle with the fractured 
vertebrae of the living. We have had many severe cases of frac- 
tured spine where the patients recovered, and certainly some ap- 
parently very slight ones where the persons died, but there is not 
a single instance that I know, of any person having lived where 
the operation has been performed. We have had patients die here 
from fractures of the vertebrae, where, by the most careful exami- 
nation, neither the medulla nor its theca appeared to have been at 
all directly injured, though paralysis was the consequence." Pp. 
192, 19s. 

In the treatment of stricture, he approves most of the bou- 
gie, armed with the nitrate of silver, which he appears to have 
introduced into the Naval Hospital at Plymouth, after some 
conscientious resistance on the part of Dr Geach, who, how- 
ever, at length became a convert to the same method. This 
was so early as 1795 ; and since that time this remedy has 
been used successfidly, apparently in numerous cases of ure- 
thral stricture. The cartilaginous stricture he divides by in- 
cision after the manner of Mr John Hunter. 

In conclusion, though these lectures are not much distin- 
guished by novelty, and though the style in which they are 
written is careless and desultory, we must repeat that they poa- 
sess value, as embodying the results of observation made on a 
very extensive scale, and in a large number of cases ; and are 
remarkable for ^e plain common sense by which they are in 
general distinguished. 



igg Dr Clark on the Influence of Climax 

Art. VII. — The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
. Cure of Chronic Dieeasea^ more particularly qfthe Chest 
and Digeetine Organs : Comprising an account of the prin- 
cipal places resorted to by Invalids in England^ the South 
of Europe^ ^c. ; a comparative estimate of their respec- 
tive merits in particular diseases ; and general directions 
for Invalids while travelling and residing abroad. WUh 
an Appendix^ containing a series of Tables on Climates. 
By James Clare, M. D.» Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, &c. &c. &c. Second Edition, enlaigr 
ed. London, 1890. 8vo. Pp. 400. 

vlUR account of this useful and ititeresting publication was at 
its first appearance so ample, that we believe it is unnecessary, 
in speaking of the second edition, to do more than advert briefly 
to tne principal additions which the author has been since ena- 
bled to make. 

The section on the climate of England has been entirely 
written anew ; and though it is easy to recognise a good deal 
of the materials of the first edition, in every place we ob- 
serve modification and extension, and in some very important 
additions. Thus, in the account of the Isle of Wight, Dr Clark 
gives, from personal survey, an interesting description of the 
physical characters of UnderclifT, and explams ftdly its qualities 
as a residence for invalids. He points out particidarly the cir- 
cumstances which render the climate of this sheltered spot so 
mild and favourable for the abode of the delicate and sickly. 
This situation, which he thinks may be represented as '^ a lofty 
natural terrace, backed by a mountainous wall on the north, 
and open on the south to the full influence of the sun, from its 
rising to its going down, during that season at least when his 
influence is most wanted in a northern climate,^ — ^he regards ss 
one of the warmest, most sheltered, and most equable cHmates 
in the British Islands, and the most eligible, therefore, for a 
large class of our delicate invalids. It is unfortunate that the 
accommodations in this favoured spot are such as to render its 
advantages available to a very limited number only of residents. 
In other respects this is no serious objection. In the evcfnt of 
its becoming frequented as a Madeira station, there is still an 
opportunity of constructing houses in such situations, and on 
such a plan, as may give it as great advantages in this respect as 
it has in others oyer the places usually ftequented by the deli- 
cate in the south of Edgli^nd. 
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Far die panxMe of yvpng scene and residence, Dr Clerk 
recomeoends. ,olner placet m the same island as summer sta- 
tions* Of these the most desirable appears to be Niton on the 
weetem ei^tremity, Sandown and Shanklin on the eastern, and 
especially JRyde, opposite to Portsmonth, to which, from the 
open detached manner in which the hooses are arranged, Dr 
C^Lsrk is inclined to give a decided preference. 

In his survey of the south-western division, Dr Clark intro- 
duces some new obsfrvatioos on the comparative advantages of 
different places, not only as residences, but as affording the 
means of exercise iq the open air. The village of Salcombe, 
though distinguished for a climate so mild and genial that the 
AtnericaQ aloe occasionally flowers, and the orange and lemon 
tree thrive and ripen their fruit in the open air, is, however, de- 
ficient in the want of sheltered ground for the latter purpose. 
In this respect the vicinity of Exmouth and Sidmouth are 
more eligible* 

The soft climate of these places, however, though beneficial to 
consumptive and pulmonary invalids, Dr CUrk regards as likely 
to exert a relaxing and enervating influence on many constitu- 
tionsy especially during the summer season ; and with the view of 
obyifiting these effects, he advises such as are unable to undertake 
a long journey to repair to some of the drier and more elevated 
places in the interior. Among the situations adapted to this 
purpose he recommends, in the first place, Chudleigh, which, 
being placed five miles from the coast, on a ridge of limestone 
rock, is justly believed to have its atmosphere deprived of all 
superfluous moisture. For a still more bracing atmosphere, he re- 
commends Moreton Hampstead in the vicinity of Dartmoor; 
The climate of this district, however, which is elevated, wild, 
and picturesque, is not so well suited to the consumptive invalid' 
as it is to the dyspeptic, and those- exhausted by the London 
asthenia so well described by Willan. The inhabitants of this 
city, indeed, would derive the greatest benefit froiA an annual 
yisit to the wild^ of Dartmoor or the Welch mountains, and in 
these they would find powerful antidotes to the deleterious ef- 
fects of the fogs and smoke of the winter, and the dust and heat 
of the summer of London. Of the same character nearly, the 
whole climate of the north west of Devon on the Bristol Chan- 
nel js*repre8ented by the author, who on this account recommends 
Ilfiracombe and Linton, as excellent summer residences for in- 
valids whose complaints partake of the nervous character. 

The account of the physical and medical qualities of Clifton 
and Bristol, is enlarged and more minute. But our limits pre« 
vent us from entering into details. 

The part of the volume most completely new, is that on the cli^ 
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imaAe of th^ Adantio Islands, namely, tbe Baliamas and Bema« 
das on the western, and the Canaries and Annes on the eaateim 
side of the Atlantic. Though on the medical efibcts of the plrjrsi- 
oal and meteorological qualities of these islands, little accunite 
infonnation has yet heoi obtained, Dr Clark employs what is 
already known with much judgment and discrimination to ex- 
plain the effects of their respective climates on different dis- 
eases. From these the general fact results, that, to consump- 
tive and pulmonary invalids in general, the^dimate of the West 
Indies is decidedly injurious. It was, indeed, long ago showa 
by Dr John Hunter and by Dr Chisholm, that catarrh, pneu- 
monia, inflammation, and consumption, are frequent disMOs in 
the West India islands, and run their course with a rapidity 
quite incredible to those who are accustomed to observe these 
maladies in colder and more temperate regions. As a prophy- 
lactic means, however, the West India dimate may be useful 
in retarding the approach of the disease ; and it is observed to. 
be beneficial in cases of chronic cough in persons about the 
middle period of life. To asthma, ague, stomach comjdaints, 
and chronic rheumatism, it is represented as injurious. For 
details, however, we must refer to the work of Dr Clark itself t 
and we must make a hasty conclusion by recommending it iB 
general terms, not only to our professional readers, but to in- 
valids in general. We cannot, indeed, more propetly convey 
oor opinion of the merits and uses of this wotk, than by say- 
ing, tnat no physician ought to advise change of residente^ or 
to specify the particular situation, without consulting it« and 
that no invalid ought to go from home without making it his 
companion. 



Aet. VIII. — 1. A TreaiUe on HyHena. By 6eoro£ Tatb, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Lon- 
don, 1830. 8vo. Pp. 134. 

S. Observations on the Disorders of Females connected witi^ 
Uterifie Jrritatiofu By Thomas AixnisoK^ M. IX, Assbt^ 
ant Physician and Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of 
Physic at Guy's Hospital. London, 1880. 8vo. Pp.96. 

iN EXT to the merit of discovery and originality of views, 
ranks that reviving old opinions, and presenting them in new 
and interesting lights. By means of this invakmble talent, the 
partial hypothesis is for the time converted into a theory of ge- 
neral application ; the exploded doe<rine which was thrown 
aride as an idle gewgaw, is stripped of ita antiquarian rust and 
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ifkwdete termiiiolbgy) and) ondcar new and mbrb aiupieioot namet, 
ia onoe mora introdoced to the attention of the irorld. 

It is long eince hyeterieal disorders veie attributed to the in« 
fluence of the vomb on the system of the female ; and, indeed, 
the very name is a testimony ^f the supposed origin of these 
maladies* Hippocrates, Galen, AvetMOs, and Celsus, — all the 
authorities of antiquity, agreed in tiacing this complaint to 
agme distemperature or derangement in the ftinctions of this 
mysterious organ. The same doctrine was maintained, though 
with nnmetxKLS extraTagant and fbolish fancies, by the authors 
* of the middle ages ; and Bbknabi) Ooeook, Johk of 6ai>-» 
Bfisnex, Ber^koer, and all their contemporaries, pupils and 
followers, make liberal use of the matrix and the menstnial 
aeoretion, in explaining the nature of hysterical maladies, whicb 
they regarded as suffocation of the ibrmer organ, and ascribed 
either to its eicoessive repletion, or to preternatural retention of 
the menstrual flux, or of something which they imagined to be 
a uterine spermatic fluid. 

The fitat who called in question the justice of theee i^inidia 
appears to have been Charlbs. Piso, who not only aoquitted 
the womb of every share in the mischief, but ascribed the com-' 
plaint to congestion at the origin of the nerves. Many yearii 
after this theory was proposed on the Continent, Natrakisl 
HiOHKORE advanced a diflerent one in this country, and, look" 
ing at the affection of the organs of respiration in hystericid 
disorders, imagined he could trace them solely to an impetiioui 
determination of blood to the lungs. This notion was destined 
to enjoy neither extensive nor &ng-lived celebrity; and the 
original Hippocratic doctrine appears to have maintained its 
ground pretty generally among physicians till the tU(pe of Wix.^ 
I.IS, who undertook at once to demolish the doctrine of Higb-i 
moitQy and reviving that of Piso, gave it those modifications and 
extensions which have enabled it to retain an influence more or 
less general among all the medical schools of Europe for more 
than a century and a half. Tlie doctrine of this ingenious 
physician was, that though the hysteric disease depends occa- 
sionally on disorder of the womb*, or even of oth^ organs, its 
general cause is in all cases to be found in the brain and nei^ 
yons system. Had Willis ^used at this point, it had been 
wdl for his theory as well as its influence. But, by attempting 
to specify the precise nature of the lesion of the nervous sys* 
tern, He involved himself in the mystical doctrines of the ani« 
mal qpirits, and gave vent to much incredible and iancifiil spe- 
culation. 

The influence of Willis appears never to have been, suffi- 
cient, nevertheless, to banish entirely the original notion of the 
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oonnectioii between bytterical disoidera and the fiemale <ng«D»> 
of generation. The drcumetance of the occurrence of the pa- 
roxysins mostly at the menstrual periods, the prevalence of the 
disease in the unmarried, the barren, and in widows, its produc- 
tion by peculiar mental emotions, and its occarional occurrence 
along with phenomena too delicate to be much insisted on, bi^t 
too distinctly betrayed to be overlooked, were quite sufficient to 
show that the disease is more or less closely connected with 
the stat^ of the functions of these organs. This connection^ 
accordingly, has been remarked by aU practical authors, and 
by all the best nosological writers. There is, indeed, nothing ' 
absurd in combining the Ilippocratic with the Willisian doc- 
trine, and believing that the disease, though dependent on the 
state of the uterus' and its appendages, is also under the in- 
fluence of the nervous system. 

This view, which is doubtless the most natural, and, on the 
whole, the most consistent with the phenomena, has, according- 
ly been adopted by Wuttt, the most accurate of practical ob-. 
servers, and by Sauvages and Cullem, our most able nosolo- 
gical authors. The former, after tracing most distinctly the 
extensive sympathies of the uterus, and their influence on the 
formation of the hysteric disease, proceeds subsequently to say, 
that ^' an obstruction or suppression of the menses may pro- 
duce nervous or hysteric disorders, either from the syippathv 
of the womb with the other parts, from a redundancy of blood, 
or from the retention of something hurtful to the nerves.*** * 
Both the nosologists, in like manner, distinguished the origin 
of the hysteric disease from this cause ; and the latter allows, 
*< that physicians have at all times judged rightly in consider- 
ing this disease as an affection of the uterus and other parts of 
the female genital system.^ We have little doubt that partly 
the actual difficulty of the task, and partly the delicacy of the 
subject, caused him to say, that, on this point he could go no 
£surther, and that he could not pretend to explain ** in what 
manner the uterus, and* in particular the waria^ are affected 
in this disease ; how the affection of these is communicated to 
the alimentary canal ; or how' the affection of the latter rising 
upwards affects the brain, so as to occasion the particular 
convulsions which occur in this disease.^ It is indeed a matter 
of difficulty to say how far it may be prudent to admit the doo- 
trine, that a woman of correct moral principle and well regulat- 
ed thought, may nevertheless become the slave, as it were, of an 
organ which is well known to be under the influence of the 

* ObtnvAtiou «i the iMture, ctuact » u>d cun of Nervom Ditoxden, chi^. iv. 
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etnotionB. It constitutes, indeed, a species of materialism, to 
which few persons of correct minds w.ould be willing to allow 
much weight ; and, accordingly, Dr Hamilton, in his observa- 
tions on the origin and cause of hysteria, treated it as a vi- 
nonary and fanciful supposition. 

What Whytt, Sauvages, CuIIen, and Hamilton, however, he- 
ntated to undertake, the craniological physiologists of Vienna re- 
garded as a very easy task ; and while the elder flattered himself 
that he had discovered, the younger apostle laboured to demon- 
strate, the bold and extraordinary doctrine, that the lobes of . 
the cerebellum preside over the organs and Amotions of genera-* 
tion, and become the primary seat of disorder during the hyste- 
rical paroxysm and in hysterical complaints. It must not be de- 
nied, that various facts give an air of speciousness and plausibility 
to this hypothesis ; and if it might be said, that the occipital ro- 

fion of the hysterical ladv of Vienna, who inspired Gall with the 
appy idea of cerebellic lufluence, was not warmer than any part 
of the person of that celebrated individual, still it may be replied, 
that the instances in which injuries of the occipital bone and cere- 
bellum have been followed in the male sex with impotence, show, 
that the connecUon is more than imaginary We believe it is 
impossible to deny, tliat in hysteria there is an affection of the 
brain and nervous system ; but the facts hitherto known do not 
permit the physiologist to fix the exact locality in the oerebel* 
lum. It is also equally impossible to question altogether the 
aflection of the sexual organs ; but of tne mode of their aflec- 
tion, and of the manner in which they influence the brain, and 
are influenced by the nervous system reciprocally, as little was 
ascertained by Gall and Spuhzheim as by Cullek. 

rthe principal object of the works before us is manifestly to 
invest with greater importance, and to impress more forcibly 
than heretofore, the old doctrine originally maintained by physi- 
cians till the time of Piso and Willis. Neither of them can 
be said to possess any thing new, notwithstanding the confident 
tone in which Mr Tate expresses himself. Dr Addison, in- 
deed, in more modest spirit disclaims all novelty and claims no 
merit save that of directing the attention of the physician to 
certinn conditions of the generative organs, which he believes 
to be mainly productive of hysterical complaints. 

Mr Tate maintains, that all cases of hysteria, with a few un- 
important exceptions, are associated with distinct traces of 4buU 
ty menstruation. It is either deficient, suspended, or deprawl ; 
too redundant or too frequent in recurrence ; in some instances 
dark and grumous, in others pale and watery ; and occasional- 
ly attended with agoniiAng pain and incknesa. He not unjust- 
ly regards catalepsy, the leaping. ague, and several cases of ob)^ 
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]M,*w canaiilei of byatem; but wkh kn mmbi he twtoi 
iritk the g f oifai t -ceptempt the idee thet hysteria eceeaoaidfy 
qppeMe in the male 8ex« 

Mr Tate further diatisguiBhefl the diseaae into thiee dflgrees. 
The first, which is the rcguhir hystericil attack, ettended with 
paibscTms more or ksa dutiDot, <* is always attended with aeme 
irregidarity about the menstrual dischaige T ** and the stomachy 
Ktst^ and bovde art in %11 generally oot of oider.^ 

The secend d<^rs6 is what has been named the PmUmi 
makkhfi a term which die author justly designates as Yagun and 
unnecessary,—** a mere mask ton ignorance, which on^t to be 
abdiahsd.^ Notwithstanding the severity of this dfflnmciatieo, 
he evidently feela the difflciidty of giving a general description 
of this form of disease, and after relating several cases t# illus- 
tnite its most striking characters, he fwoceeds to enumerate the 
circumstances by which he thinks it is most certainly distin. 
gniahed. Of these the first is defiM:tive menstruation, which 
he represents to be the original cause of the disorder, and on 
whidi all the other symptoms are mere or less dependent. The 
secoAd b a scMlatien ef pain on the application of pressure or 
heat, reftifed tif> three or four of the six superior dorsal yerte- 
farm, varying fifom mere tendeniesB to dull aching pain, and to 
whidi, without attempting to say what it indicates, he ascribes 
the caprieiaus images and fantastic finms assumed by thia va* 
riety ef the dwease. The thii^ is circumscribed gnawing pain, 
confined to a snot not larger than a shillingi refemd to the hd- 
Isiw belew the left breast, bounded by the cartilages of the fifth 
and sixth, er sixth and seventh ribs, and which Mr Tate thinks 
is seated either in die intercostal nerve, or in the twigs of the 
cardiac plexua. The fonrth ciKumstance in this variety is pal- 
pitatioii, more or less distressing, and occasionally sensations of 
gkbu$ and intolerance of light. This form of hysterical disease, 
Mr Tate conteaids, has been mistaken fiir diseased spine, cats* 
kpsy, &tal chorea, leaping ague, and various other anomalous 
disorders. Occasionally, it is complicated with mania. 

Hysteria of the third degree is less accurately distinguished 
by the author. With the last it agrees in originating in de- 
rangement of the uterine secretion ; in commencing with some 
violent and alarming symptom, with little or no preliminary 
iHnesa ; in being attaided with spinal irritation, probably with 
affection of the eighth pair, and great sympathetic ; and in being 
protracted £br a long, sometimes indefinite period, without trace 
of improvMsent. In the course of this lengthened duration, 
the menstrual fVmction is either suppressed entirely, or is per- 
formed at remote intervals with extreme pain ; while the^iadivi- 
dual becomes chlorotic, with great gastro-enteric disorder, and 
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nameioiiB neunlgic aOmenti. To this liead Mr Tate nhn all 
other caiei of bysteria, and sutidfy anomalous dieorderft comiect. * 
ed vith euppitsiion x^ the omkumnia^ to which it would be no 
easy task to aasign noeolpgical name and place. 

Very amilar is the theory advanced by Dr Addison. He 
aaoands a step higher, indeed, in tracing the etiologicsl links 
of the disease ; and r^srs to uterine irrUalion all the disorders 
€£ the menstrual function, and aU the multifarions eflbets class- 
ed under the Gomprehensire head of hysterical complaints. This 
tcim of tm/atiofi| Dr Addison does not think it requisite to 
define otherwise, than fay allowing that it is ^ in common use to 
gqpsify a disturbance in the endowments or funcdons of a part, 
independent of either actual inflammation or oiganic lesion.'^ - 
laike several modem pathologists, he allows that it may give 
rise to these effects, but believes that it may exist independent 
of either. 

The symptoms which indicate the presence of this state vary 
im diflbrsnt organs. In the uterus, according to Dr Addison, 
they consist of irregular menstruation, the discharge beinff pre- 
ceded or accompanied by pain in the bock, loiiifs, and thighs, 
or in the tegion of the uterus itself, with ^move or less bearing 
down }. excessive menstruation, either in quantity, duration, or 
by leeorrenee ; tenderness of the womb on pressure ; and, last- 
ly, leucorrhosa. The existence of this state, Dr Addison re« 
fefs to the predisponent influence of constitutional irritability, 
especially in persons of delicate {rame,^nduoed or aggravated 
as it frequently is by sedentary and luxurious habits, late hours, 
and passions and mental emotions— and to the exddng effect 
of exertion during the menstrual secretion, f)requent child bear- 
ing, especially with lactation, sexual intercourse, and every ex- 
citement earned to excess. 

Afbr an account of the manner in which the different fene- 
tions, and especially those of the stomach and bowels, become 
disordered, he directs attention more espedally to the following, 
as examples of morbid sensation dependent on the general in- 
fluence of uterine irritation on the system at large, and particular- 
ly on the abdominal viscera. Is/, Pain under the lefV mamma, or 
under the margin of the ribs of the same side ; 2d, pain under 
the margin' of the ribs of the right side ; Set, pain in the course 
of the descending colon ; 4/A, pain in the course of the ascend- 
ing ccrfon, especially towards the right hypochondrium ; 5<A, 
pun afleiHing the abdomen generally ; 6lA, pain in the region 
of the stomach ; and, lastly, pain in the region of tiie kidneys, 
sometimes extending along the ureters to the bladder. 

The coincidence between the two first mentioned symptoms 
in this list and the most prominent one? of that of Mr Tate 
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is obvious,- and may ht taken as a pioof of the aoeuracy of tlie 
observation of both authors. The first kind of painfol sensadony 
that, Tit. under the left breast, attributed by Mr Tate to the inter- 
costal nerve or the cardiac plexus, Dr Adduon is indined to nefisr , 
though with gpreat and becxmiing diffidence, to the cardiac orifice 
of the stomach. The grounds on which he was led to adqH this 
opinion are by no means imaginary. A young woman in whiun 
it had long prevailed in a very aggravated deg^ree, died sudden- 
ly in' a fit. After the colon, spleen, heart, and stomach were el« 
amined with the minutest attention, the only proof of irritatkm 
which Dr Addison ^ould detect, was *^ a series of very delicate 
vessels, or rather a blush of redness surrounding the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach, such as might be supposed to be the re- 
sult of any continued irritatioii or spasmodic action.** The- au- 
thor justly warns his readers against the error of mistakidlg it 
for inflammatory, which it has often been supposed to be. 

The second variety of morbid sensation, that, namely, re* 
furred to the margin of the ribs in the right side, Dr Addiaon 
thinks is sealed in some cases in the cohn^ in others in the 
d^uodenum^ from the circumstance of its being occasionally at- 
tended with sickness, aggravated by mercuriiJ purgatives, and 
in some cases accompanied with a sallow dingy hue of the cqhik 
tenance. That aifectbg the abdomen generally, he regards as 
neuralgia of that region ; and this, with the other drcumslanccs 
in the history and character of the case, he is anxious to im- 

Jress on the mind of the observer, with the view of preventing 
im from confounding these neuralgic with inflammatory dis- 
orders which they very closely resemble. 

Such is a brieiP sketch of the hypothesis of the two authors 
on the nature and origin of hysteric disorders. It cannot be . 
said that in favour of either the proofs are either strong or 
abundant. Both authors, indeed, explain with sufficient dexte- 
rity the phenomena of the disease according to their views; 
and both doubtless must be allowed to connect the developer 
ment of the disease with the disorder of the uterine secretions 
with greater precision than was done by previous authors. 
This, indeed, constitutes the chief peculiarity in the writings 
of Mr Tate and Dr Addison, that they demonstrate the connec- 
tion of hysteria with the uterine disorder in a more predse and 
satisfactory manner than could, be done when anatomy was less 
cultivated, and the influence of the nervous system and the me- 
chanism of irritation was less understood. In both authors may 
be traced some approach to the views of Lobstein and of Mr 
Teale, as noticed in our last number ; and one of the great me- 
rits of these works is, that both have the efiect of directing 
the attention of the practical observer more expressly to the 

6 
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ttaleoCdieiierTOiisqrstein, bolb cerebral and spisaly and tke 
inflnenoe of tbis system on the generative organs. . 

The hypothesis now stated, nevertheless, is not free from ob- 
jectiDn. Mr Tate, for instapce, finds the dorsal vertebrae ten- 
der on pressure or the use of the hot sponge, and seems to in- 
fer^ for we are not permitted to say that he does infer, like Mr 
Tc»Ie, that this indicates irritation of the spinal nerves and 
tlieir origins. Now, though we did not chuse to object to Mr 
Teale that he could not reoogBise the state of the spinal 6hord 
through the spiral musiles, the bones, and the membranes, and 
thm^ the test now alluded- to can only indicate the state of 
fbe periosteum, and the outer part .of the spinal plates, we must 
now say to both authors, that this method is totally inadequate 
to ascertain the condition of the spinal chord and its nerves ; 
and whatever success may have attended the remedies employ- 
ed, the result cannot be admitted as a proof of the aceuranr 
of the diagnosis. In other respects we willingly admit, that it 
18 probable that the spinal choid was in a state of torgescence ; 
but we cannot allow that this proba.bility was established by the 
means employed. 

As to the question of the deranged state of the menstrual 
function being the invariable cause of hysterical complaints, 
we would admit it to be established, if we could get over the 
fact which weiinow to be well ascertained, that every form and 
variety of disordered menstruation may take place without giv- 
ing rise to a single hysterical symptom. We know what is 
likely to be answered to this, and are prepared- to hear it as- 
serted, that, though these did not induce hysterical parozyms, 
they produoed vanous anomalous complaints, which were referred 
to chlorosis, to nervous disorders^ and to numerous other evil»— 
all of which ought to have been designated as hysterical. If this 
be the argum^t used, we must reply, then is hysteria changed, 
and has become a conditional term to desigqate merely the 
multifarious effects of disordered menstruation. The old ar- 
gument that hysteria occurs in the male, Mr Tate disregards 
entirely ; and we presume Dr Addison must do so likewise. 
It is oi small moment in the controversy ; and, as there may be 
diversity of opinion about it, we attach to it little weight. 
. One part of the essay of Mr Tate is entitled to much atten- 
tion. We allnde to the chapter in which he refers the various 
anomalous nervous disorders to hysteria. It fs, indeed, tnie» 
diat this is by no means new ; for the same thing nearly ^was 
done by the ingenious author already mentioned, Robert W hy tt, 
who ascribed not only catilep^ and various other irregular con- 
vulsive affiBCtions, but some forms of mania, to the head of hys- 
teria. No one, indeed, we believe, could doubt that catalepsy 
is merely a peculiar form of hysteria ; for this is renderecfaa 
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probable at such an infimnce can be by the faet, that 

tenned eataleptic leisures oocur most firequently, iS not always^ 
in feflsales, and are in many cases connected vith disorder of 
tbe.menstmal fimction. Several of the varieties of chorea pro- 
ceed frcHn the same source. 

The mode of treatment adopted by the tvo authors is aoisom- 
modated not very accurately to the doctrine which they advo- 
cate. *The great object with both is to restore the healthy state 
of the uterus, or, in the language of M« Tate, to estaUish a 
healthy and vigorous menstruation. Next to this, troablcsome 
^mptoms are to be palliated ; and lastly, tone and vigour are to 
be restored to the system. 

The means by which these ends are to be attained are va- 
lious. Mr Tate qij^es to the spue counter'-irritation by 
means of tartar emetic ointment, which he eulogises much above 
leeches, cupping, and all forms of local blood-letting, as wdA as 
Uisters. After this essential measure is pot in practice^ the 
alvine secretions are corrected by suitable purgatives ; the warm 
or tepid bath is recommended ; chalybeates are employed ; and 
the wlxde restorative process is properly closed by causing the 
patient to inhale wholesome air, to eat wholesome food, and to 
nave recourse to wholesome exercise. 

The treatment \yj Dr Addison is somewhat more complex ; 
for it is varied to suit the varieties of disordered menstruatiaB. 
The measures, of which he most highly approves, as most cer- 
tain and most speedv in operation, are local applications to the 
uterus itself and the adjacent parts. These consist of cold 
Hitringent washes, ebiefly miaand, ii))jeeted with sn£Bcient force 
to res«h the upper end of the vagina and the 09 uimri itself, 
and repeated two^ three, or four times daily. The solution 
which he most generally directs is, the Liquor Munrifm com- 
po9%tu8 of the Iiondon Pharmacopceia. To allay irritation, piiru 
gatives are recommeDded, especially castor-oil, when it agrees 
with the stomadi ; and in other cases compound extr. of cob- 
cynth, with blue-pill or calomel, and hyoscyamns. Blood-let- 
ting is condemned, unless in the case of immodesate menstrua- 
tion, with headach,, and other symptoms of vascular plethora. 
For neuralgia of the belly, oil of turpentine is recommended, 
in doses of from two drachms to half an ounce,* with three or 
four drachms of* castor-oil. The general strength and vigour 
are to be restored by tonics and astringents, with nutritious 
but digestible food, and care to avoid the causes of illness. 

We regret that our Umits do not allow us to enter more into 
details ; and we mnst refer our readers for more particular in- 
formation to the works themselves, which are shcsrt and eerily 
perused. 
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PART III. 

MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

VATBOLOOT AKD PaACTXCX OF FHTIIfl. 

Cmt <2f iffN^ylnrtf tf the Spinal Cord, [Nbuv. BIbL M4d,^ Nao. 1829. Frmn 
tja CBnique des HopHattx.l A atoot man of atfigolacoJyiDphatic tempcFMscnt, 
and much aecuitomed to Tiolent czertioiis, wtt atiadttd iitimedUttelf after a piofuat 
flweat with TiideDt ■hiTering, paiii along tfie eoune ot the epme, complete palay of 
the bladder and rectnm, and loit of lenMCion in the left, hot of motion in the right 
leg. On the 8di day, when he was fint examined at the Hoiel-Dleu of Paiiiy 
where he wai admitted the etening before, the right leg waa Itept hali^hent, and 
was little oedematous, while the left was pennanently extended i the belly wai modi 
enlarged by distension of the bladder, which had not been evaeiuted for four days ; 
on the left side sensibility was much diminished as high up as the nipple. Tb«re 
was no sign of inftunmatiott, Ae poise bdog natun], &e tongue moist and whitish, 
and the »in of natural temperature. The bladder was immedidtely emptied of two 
pints of urine. On the tenth day a laxative injection brought away copious into- 
funtary stools. On the eleventh two moxas were applied to the lower dorsal region 
of the spine, and two others wete applied next day. During all this period no 
.dumge had taken place in the symptoms. On the diree following days the patient 
bad no sleep, and on the sixteenih be had difficult breathing, with extreme pain in 
the loins when he was raised in bed. On the seventeenth £e urine waa tinged with 
Mood. On the eighteenth there was some improvement in the breathiif|g, wod sen- 
sibility of the left leg. During the next three days, however, bis exhaustion in- 
creased ; on the twenty-seeond day he had an attack of shivering ; and on Aa twen- 
ty^hird inflammatory fever ensued. ^The urine at Ae same time iMcanw loaded 
wkh purulent matter. Enormous eschars gradually formed on the saemin and 
trochuiters, the paraplegia became more complete, and seemed to rise higher and 
higher, iht respiration was again rendered difficult and death ensued on t£« thirty- 
seventh day. 

The brain and its membranes were healthy. The veins of the spinal column 
were gorged with dark blood. The texture of the bones was dark brownish. Above 
the level of the superior bulb of the cord, its colour and consistence were healthy. 
But lielow this point, on separating the sides of the anterior groove, a bluish i^k 
pearance was remarked on its surflice, which became deeper and deeper in tint to- 
wards the level of the last dorsal nerves. On dividing tne tunka propria to sepa* 
late the ^ars of the cord further apart, a reddish-brown matter was brought into 
view, which occupied the centre of die chord ; and by making tiansverse lections of 
the chord, it was easy to see that blood had been effused into its centre, along an 
indi of its course, at the level of the lower dorsal nerves ; that the eflbsion had com- 
menced on the right side and extended itself afterwards on the left ; and that it was 
confined to the cineritious matter in the centre of the cord. The cord itself under 
the level of the superior bulb was very soft. The lungs and heart were healthy. 
The spleen contained several cavities filled with pus, the liver many softish cireum- 
ieribed nuclei of a green colour, and the kidneys wero riddled with purulent ca- 
viticB. 

On ike Ckemkal Solution or Digestion of the Coat* oflha Stomach afler death* 
[ArdMe Ghiiraki de Mideeine^ Fevrkr 1830.]-»An ebberate paper on this in- 
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tenfdng subject bw jiatt been reed betee tbe Pkiieieii Acadeny of Medidoe bf 
Mr CartmtUy a native of this oonntrj, end latelf a itiident of tbe Univcni^ of 
Edinburgh, but at present residing in the French capitaL We hope to be ablo* 
ere long, to present a detailed account of his rescarchca, but will in the meantime 
pve the foUowiog abstract of ihem which has appeared in the Avchites GAn^rales. 
We cannot help thinking Mr Carswell*8 inquiry one of the most interesting that haa 
been l^y undertaken in pathology i he. has completely succeeded in setting at rest 
the question which has been i^ eome tima agicalod as to the nature of spontaneoua 
peribratioos of the stomach. 

He commences with an aceount of the views of prior writers on the subject. 
Jdtm Humter^ in a paper read before the Royal Society of London in 1778, was the 
first to admit the existence of a chemioal solution of the stomach by the chenucsl 
action of the sastric juice. In almoet every stomach, he maintained that the (undue 
of the stomal is more or lees digested ; and he sometimes found the action of the 
gastric juice extended be/otid the parietes of that organ, so as to affixt the adjacent 
organs in contact with it, such as the liver, spleen, and diaphragm. He rested his 
opinion of tha cause ^ theee dissolved spots on several cases of violent, sudden death, 
where he found the stomach perforated and altered like the food it ooouined, and 
likewise on certain similar observations he made on fishes.— ilieaw modified this 
opinion in so far as he he)d that the gastric juice nevnr perforated the stomach, un« 
less death was sudden and complete throughout every part of the body.««i4//aii i9nfw# 
returned to the original opinion of Hunter ; but relates tbrsc casss where the stomach 
waa perforated on itt anterior surface, one where the perforation was at the pylorus, 
and three where the individuals were weak, emaciated, and died after a tedious ilU 
mss. Jager^ in two essays published in Hufeland*s Journal for 1811 and 1613, 
lelates one observation and two expcrioMnu to prove the possibili^^ of the stomach 
being peiloiated by the cbemieiJ siction of the gastric juice : But be adds, that for 
this eoect it is essential that eome antecedent disease render the sastric juioe ptcter- 
naturally rich in acetic acid.— The lata PrqflMor Chauukr^ in the theses of Morim 
and LaiimL written under his direction, rejects entirely the chemical infiuence of the 
gastric juice, and ascribee the soIutioiK of the etomach to a morbid action of eroeioo 
or ulceration developed on the inner eurface of the organ.— M. CruveUhier^ in hie 
writings on the gastriiis and enteritis of children, with gelatiniform disorganixatioB. 
of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane,— ilf. LouU m his treatise on soiflening of 
the mucous membrane of tbe stomach, with attenuation and deatroction of that mem. 
braoe,— aod*a]so M. Brouttaitf agree with Chauiaier in denying to the chemical a^ 
tion of the gastric juibe any power of producing the various alteratione in question, 
and likewise in asoribing them to a morbid action of an inflammatory natuse.-.-Jlf. 
Andral is less exduftivc than the preceding aAhors. He does not deny the pntsiM 
lity of perforation of tbe stomach by the diemical action of the gastric juice, but ap- 
peals to new facu in support of that opinion ; and believes, that, for the production of 
such perforations, the stomach must have been previously brttaght into some peculiar 
morbid state, by which it is predisposed to undergo U)e process.— Jf. Bernard^ 
in a thesis ** on the spontaneous perforations of the stomach observed in persona 
who die in consequence of violent pain or great surgical operationa,** ranks acute 
affections of the mind among the occasion^ causes of these perforations— Lastly, 
Dr John G<Ardmer of this city has mentioned .several cases of erosion and perforation 
of the stomach in infonts, and appears inclined to adopt John Hunter's view of their 
nature. 

Mr Carswell concludes the historical part of his subject, by observing, that the 
more general opinion at the present time is to doubt the possibility of perforatioa 
of the stomach being caused siter death by the chemical action of the gastric juioe ; 
while, in his own opinion, the facts hitherto eol lect ed on the subject furnish five 
arguments to prove this possibility.— 1. Spontaneoue erosions and perforations are 
generally observed in the great sac of the stomach, which is exactly the place where 
the fluids proper to this organ must accumulate iQ the ordinary position of the body. 
S. When tlie erosion or perforation is attentively examined, it presents traces aa if 
it had extended itself from a central part where the dissolving liquid rested, towarda 
tlie parts to which the fluid mutt flow on mechanical principles ; and if the solutioa 
affecu oigana adjoining the stomach, these are only the orgens in contact with the great 
s«c. S^ Jn the extension of the erocioos and perforations there- is no sign of any 
Inflammatory or other morbid process,— no redness, no adherion, no formation olf 
pus,— no deposition of lymph \ and this is the chief circumstance which esublishea 
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a difecDco between perfontione aeoompliabed cbcmiadJy efter death, end those 
vfaich take place during life by a pfocen unequivocally morbid. 4. Mdtt genenJly 
in pciforatioas produced cbeniicidly in the dead bodv, no effueion ii perceptible in 
the abdomen ; and it is difficult to conceive bow such effusion should not occur if 
^e perforation bad taken place during life» more panicularly when the individual 
bad vblcnt fits of vomiting. -6. and Itftly, these perfomtions have been observed 
meet remarkably in persons who died suddenly while in a state of good health. 

The second part of the paper oonsbts ef eiperimenu performed by Mr Carswell, 
by which he was enabled to produce erosions and perforations in the- lower animals 
at will. These ezperimenu were made' with rabbits. The animals were killed by 
A blow on the head after they had eaten a meal, and at an interval after it when di- 
flestion might be expected to be in full activity. They Were then hung up by the 
Sindkgs between five and nine hours. In such drcumsunees he invariably found 
the great curvature of the stomach, that is, the most depending part, where the di- 
gestive juices consequently aectnnulate, more or less altered. According to the In- 
tel val which had elapsed after death, the coats of the stomach were either softened 
only, or completely perforated ;' and in the latter ease the softening often extended 
to the adjacent organs, such as the Uver, spleen, and diaphragm. The food, too, 
which was contained in the stomach, was always more altered in tlie great sac of 
the organ than any where else. Not only were the adfacent organs softeced, where 
they were in contact with the perforation of the stomach, but likewise the same soften- 
ing was even observed in other organs which simply touched the itomach, and which 
had received only by imbibition the fluid contained in it. In all the destroyed places 
the blood contained in the vessels appeased black. Mr Carswell considers these ex- 
periments prove, that the softening, erosion, and perforation of tlie stomach, referred 
by authors to diseased actions, are nothing else than chemical solutions by the gas- 
tric juice. 

On examining the liquid found in the stomach of the animals which were made 
the subject of experiment, he found that its quantity was always in proportion to 
the extent of destruction effected, and that its acidity was very strong, to judge from 
its SOU! smell and itt powerful action on litmus. To this acidity Mr Carswell 
ascribes its solvent power. And in fact, on placing in the intestines, bladder, or 
•tomach of dead animals, portions of liquid aliment taken from the stomachs of liv- 
ing animals, he found these alimentary liquids destroyed the organs in which he 
hi2l inclosed them. 

He could not discover that any difference occurred in the production of these ap- 
pearances by differences in the kind of death. But the position of the body after 
death was of material influence $ for when the aninuds were suspended by the hind- 
1^, the destruction of the stomach was much deeper than when they were bung up 
by itkt head or laid on the belly, on the back, or on one of the sides. The author 
conceives the reason to be, that in the first position the blood sccumulates in much 
greater quantity in the abdominal veins, and that, consequently, the secretion of gas- 
tric juice goes on after death. 

Mr Carswell oondudes his paper with the following general conclusions:—!. 
Softening, erosion, and perforation of the stomach frequently occur after death in 
animals killed during the digestion of a meal, 'a. These alterations are owing to tlie 
gastric juice in its natural condition. 3. It is not necessary for their production that 
the gastric juice be pretematurally acid, as Jfiger thought, or that the pahetes of the 
stomach be previoiuly brought by a diseased process to an unnatural sute of soften- 
ing, as Dr Gairdner supposes. 4. Acidity is the essential character of the gastric 
juice, and the cause of its digestive properties during life, as well as of its solvent 
power after deaih. 5. The solvent power, however energetic after death, has no 
mflnence on the stonoach during life. 6. and lastly. Although certain erosions and 
perforations are tmdoubtcdiy theeffisctof morbid processes during life, Cbaussier, 
Broussais, and others are misuken in ascribing all such appearances to disease. 

On the ^ffBcU and Treatment tf tbc Hie of the Venonmu Sndket of Paraguay. 
iJUeekeTt ArcMv fUr Anat. und PhyeioL 1829, lii.)— 2>r Rengger^ a German 
physician who spent six years in South America, has published in a late number 
. of Meckel's Archives the fullest account that has yet appeared of the effects of the 
poisonous snakes of South America on man, and the best method of treating them. 
He commences by observing that very little reliance can be placed on what travel- 
Jcrt have said on the subject. Their statemenu are exceedingly contradictory and 
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at TBrUnce. with the truth ; which he atcribet to itnAt Infonmttloa hftHag tteeh 
derived, not from penoiud ohtervation,' bat from the ttoriet teld \j Ae natrres, who 
are not only very fond of ^* mystiiVing** strangert, bat Ukewiie reaHy my no at- 
tention to the disdnctton between the poiionoas and harmlett fpedes of aerpenfi. 
Even 5jpir in hit late work on the serpentf of Brazil hat in this manner lUkn, ac- 
cording to oar author, into frequent error. 

According to his own obtenrscbnt, Paraguay contaim many potionotn t|iedefl of 
lerpcnts, which belong chiefly to the genera Crotaitu^ Bothropt^ Lad^eth^ Cophias, 
and Ekun- The bite of lil of them, however, hat in the tame dreumttanees the 
•ame effeetf. The largest snakes are teeteris pirihut the most deadly, owing atrnplr 
to their poetcssing the largest quantity of poison, and inflicting the deepest wound 
The poison of small snakes, if accimiulated in sufficient quantity, is equjdly poises 
nous with that of the largest individuals. Thus a kitten was kiUed in a few boon 
by the simultaneous bites of six small rattlesnakes only three days oM, while anotlier 
cat did not suffer any inconvenience from the bite of one of them only. l%e efleeia 
of the bite are always worst when the snake has been previooriy irritated ; and 
hence it is that bites are more deadly which are received in an atteroot to seise or 
deUroy a venomous snake, than when a person comes by accident witnin itt reach. 
Cold lessens very much the deadliness of the bite, partly because tiie poiaon ia not 
secreted in the usual quantity, and partly because the animal on aeeocmt of it(M tor- 

Sor cannot bite with force. The' activity of the poison for the Hke causes la feeble 
uring the casting of the skin. But iu effecu are most energetie when the torpor 
produced by either ci these causes has newlv terminated. Bites on vasealar parts 
are the most dangerous ; also deep bites, and above all when a blood-^vessel is pene* 
trated by the fang. A considerable difi^nce is also produced by diflhcneea in the 
consdtttdon of the person bitten ; weak and cachectic penona always tnfibr moat se- 
verelv ; phlegmatic and courageous people sufi^ less than the sanguine an^ tiie 
timiff ; those whose pulse is rapid, either habitually, or at the time from previous 
exercise or agitation, are more qmckly affected than those whose pulse is alow. 
Some travellers have alleged that the bite is less injurious id white Creoles than to 
Europeans, and still less to the nadve Indians. But this, according to Dr Rengger, 
is a complete mistake ; Americans, N^roes, Europeans, and half-breeds, bdng si- 
milarly aflfectcd in simOar circumstances. 

The symptoms produced by the bite difibr with the virulence and quantitr of the 
poison. In the most unfavourable circumstances life may be extinguished m a few 
minutes. Two instances of this nature frll under the author's immediate observa- 
tion. One was the case of a native child two years old, who, while rolling in the 
grass before its parents* hut, was bitten by a large ratdesnake on the dioek imme- 
diately under (he eye. Ten minutes afterwards Dr Rengger found It in the agonies 
of death, although the mother had sucked the wound forcibly and unceasingly from 
the moment it was inflicted. The face was pale, the eyes half closed, the mouth 
half open, the whole body flaodd, the extremities cold and insensible, the puhadoa 
(MF the heart irresular, quivering, and almost imperceptible, the breaUiing slow and 
laborious, the skin biedewed with cold dammy sweat. In three or four minutes * 
more a few slight convulsive movements were observed ri\^ the face, the chiM made 
three or four deep stertorous inspirations and expired. The woimd consisted of two 
small punctures, such as a coarse needle might make, a reddish serum issued from 
ft, and it was surrrounded by some redness and cedema, produced probably by the 
suction. On examining the body a few hours after death Dr Benggcr found the 
wound penetrated to the infra-orbital hole, but without wounding anv tisible vessd 
or nerve. The sinuses d the dura mater were gorged, the vessels of the phi mater 
injected, the membranes and ventricles of the brun free of serum, the bnun natursl, 
the lungs, right auride, right ventride, and vena cavs gorged with blood, whidi, 
however, was not altered in appearance, the intestines healthy.— In Ae second in- 
sunce of the same kind, a stout boy, three years of age, son of a white cieole, wss 
bitten in the left fore-arm by the Lachetu rhombeata ; and died before Dr Bcngger 
taw him, which was half an hour afterwards. He learned, that soon after bdog 
bitten the child complained of extreme weariness, anxiety, and thirst, vomited twice 
or thri<%, was sdzed with convulsive stardngs of the extremities, and died predsdy 
like the former. The teeth of the snake had both entered the cephalic vein. *ihttt 
was no redness or swelling round the wound. ' An examination of the internal can* 
liet was not permitted. 

Much more frequently, however, the poison operates by no meant lo swiftly, so 
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da* litelini takw plaet in tfat bodf, and ▼arious ptaeaonicu miiim. In fttal 
ihe bito ii iptcdily followed by gnat aaMdMM, anyiacjs and paa tr a t iai t, aUamala 
Anlita and |iatonf of tlw eonatiiiaMe, tfckncM, and irregnlanty of the pulac At 
the Mme tine, the vidaity of the wound twdle and beeomes hlue, without proper 
inflaiiiiDation, bnt-frooi the cifiisbD of blood in a disMived or decompoied itote. 
Paia in the part is not always complained of. Quick pulse, giddineas, h e adach, to- 
auting, and sometimes diaRbcsa ensue ; and both the vomited mAtter and stools are 
veiy bilious. The urine, too, from being dear, acquires a yellowish-brown ooloor. 
Profuse, co3d and often partial sweats likewise occur, with burning thiisC and an cau 
ticme dcstie for cold water and cool air, while the tongue becomes yellow and tro. 
mulous. Meanwhile the wounded limb gradually swdls, and the lividity extends 
fnm the bite; the countenance acquires an earthy appearance, with the cspresion 
of exeesdve exhaustion ; the limbs tremble, or are occasionally afieeted with oon* 
▼ulttfe starting^ ; and the sensibility begins to be impaired* Signs of deoomposi* 
tion of the bUml then make thdr appearance : petechisB break out, or fluid, black 
blood bursts ftom the wound, and sometimei too issues from the nose, eyes, and . 
ears, and with the stools and urine. The patient now loses all consciousness, the 
pulse disappears, the breathmg becomes feeble and stertorous, and at last death doses 
the sosncu Somctimea the whole body, but especially the bdly, swdls up when the 
aymptoois of decomposition of the blood commence ; and in one or two instances Or 
Benggcr remarked bursting of the subcutaneous vdns. This form of the eflfects of 
the South AflMrican snake>poMon may end in so short a time as twdTe hours, of 
DOC for fourteen days^ In the latter case the patient generally lies in a state of iau 
pcdcct stupor before the signs of deoompodtion of the blood approach. In the for* 
mer there may be no such signs; but after death fluid Uood issues from the nato* 
ral openings In cases of the slower form the spinal diord, and in detached parte 
the brain also, are found soft or even absolutely pulpy. A considerable quantity of 
red serum is efiuied into the cavities of the bod, chest, and bdly, the lungs and 
liver are gorged with black blood, and black gangicnous*like spots are scattered over 
the stomach and intestines. In the neighbourhood ol the bite the edlnlar tissue is 
found to have passed into a state of gangrene, and fluid blood flows from incisions 
made into any of the swelled parts. 

In the digbter cases of these effects, where the indivklttal reeovers« the symptoms 
•re the same in kind, but mikier in degree ; and in particular the signs oi( dusolu* 
tioB of the blood are less distinct, and Uie vidnity of the wound, instead of hrcoming 
flsdematous and blue, assumes the charaeters of erydpelatous inflammation, while the 
wound opens up and discharges red ichor. Afler this the constitutional derange* 
■sent abates, and the disease becomes merely a local one ; the fever increases some* 
what; and at a period varying from the third to the seventh day, oopioua sweatings 
or bilious diarrhoea, with lateritious urine, puts an end to all immediate dangerw 
But recovery is in general dow ; the parts around the bite aro often destroyed to A 
oonaidcfaUe diitanea, and slourii away ; the patient retains long a sallow cachectis 
look, is exticmdy weak, and cnen loses all his hair ; and the sore left after the slou^ 
separates, fills up very dowly. When the bite hsebeen inflicted on the hand or foot, 
the bones are sometimes stripped of thdr pertosienm, and necrosis follows. 

The treatment which Dr Rengger found most useful was of course partly topioal 
and pardy gencnL If the bitten part was a flnger or toe he usudly considered im* 
mediate amptttatk>n the most advisable local remedy. In other dtuations the bitten 
part was cut out, and scarified ; and then a diluted mineral add, ammonia, or solution 
of potass was poured into it. When these fluids were not at hand, he qntinkled over 
the scarified wound some irritating powder, such as Camharides, Spimish pepper* 
gunpowder, or any substance calcubted to exdte qteedy inflammation. In every 
case where medioal assistance was procured immediasely after the reedpt of the btt% 
these precautioos proved completely cffbctoal. A tight ligature on the limb, nearer 
the heart than the seat of the hue, is a palliative measure, which he commonly 
practised till the treatment now described was put in force. When the poison had 
already entered the system befon medical aid could be procured, his pvactioe wo* 
always to administer a bridt emetic, as he remarked that thoee who vomited freelf 
immediatdy after reodving the bile wen much less violently afiteted than thoss wfaio 
did noL After this volatile stimulanu wera administered, audi as caibonate of 
ammonia ; and whenever warm sweating was thus occasioned, the nervous prostm- 
tioo, the most mgent cause of danger, gradually abated* When sweating appeared 
the. diffusible stimulanu were discontinued, and large doses of seipentaiiai cwf^phor. 
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or Inhuioai of tuch pkintt a* coouin volotik oUs, ireio «ih>titimid. Thm TJmitil 
itratMO of stimiiknts wm always eoiitiiiued« notwithstaodiiig the rising of tfaa pufae, 
till inflaminatioo oommencad araand the woand ; and tfaU Dr Rodger eooiwlcn • 
point of material oonsequence ia the treatment If any symptoms appeand of a 
disaolvrd state of the blood, cinchona and ether were had reoourse to, together with 
blistering along the course of the q^nne. After the removal of consticiitkioal symp. 
toms, iSt woond should be dressed witli stimulant and antiseptic ^iplacation^ 
Sooaettmcs after the immediate constitutional and topical effects of the poison are 
subdued, the patient falls into a cachectic state, with a tcodoicy to swdling of the 
lymphatic glands, and dropsical cffusioos. This cachectic tendency is best combated 
by tonics and diuretics. 

The treatment adopted by the natives of Paraguay is of very little efficacy. They 
repose faith in variotts remedies, but obviously without sufficient grounds, as they 
have not learned to distinguish the poisonous from the harmless species of snakes, 
so that there can never be any certainty in their alleged cures. The negroes cutout 
the bitten part. The native Indians ot Paraguay only practice suction of the wound, 
and lay on it what they call serpent-stone, which is made of burnt bones, chalk, or 
calcined day. If the wound is on a ^ng^r or toe, they sometimes tie » tight liga- 
ture round till it mortifies and drops o£ Most frequently, however, they eoateat 
themselves with laying on the bite the boiled leaves, roots, or bark of various planta, 
which enjoy the reputation of being antidotes for snake poison. But all these ve» 
getd»le applications are completely inert ; and Dr Rengger denies positively that the 
native Indum tribes are acquainted, as is generally pretended by travellers, with any 
antidote. He very judidouily obseives, that, had a secret of the kind existed, 
it would have been sold long ago for spirits. Besides, during his six years* residence 
among them, he not only was unable to learn that any such secret was posseawd, 
but likewise met with many instances where the native Indians perished m spite of 
all that was done by their countrymen to save them. One parucular plant, which 
Is so universally believed to be an antidote, that it is collected and distributed as 
aoch over the whole oocmtry, he found to be completely inert 



Experiwiimtt tm the Trantfutiam of Blood. {BtuVt Magozht fiHr tUe _ 
HeUkmtde^ xrx. 1« 189 y^Dr Dirfftnbach of Berlin has latdy made a very exten- 
dve set ^ experiments on the translusion of blood, from which he hss arrived at the 
§oXhmlng results. An animal, after a degree of hemorrhage which most otherwise 
prove infallibly fatal, may be revived and restored to permanent health by the trans- 
fuskm of Uood from an animal of the same species. Blood from animals of a difib. 
rent species will commonly exdte some signs of returning life, but is incapable of 
restoring it effectually, and still less of maintaining it Even very small quantitieB 
of blood from animals of a widdy different spedcs will cause death when translused. 
The previous detraction of blood from mammiferous animals lessens the deadly effect 
of injecting into thdr drculating system the blood of birds or cold-blooded animals. 
Birds always die with symptoms like those oCharcotic poisoning when the blood of 
mammiferous animals or of fishes is injected into their blood- vessels. Copious eva- 
cuations by vomiting, purging, or flow of urine, after the transfusion of blood, appear 
to form n sort of crisis, in consequence of which the state of the animal iroprovm ma- 
terially. Blood, by prolonged conuct with atmospheric air, does not lose its resto- 
rative properties till it begins to undergo decomposition. Age, kx, and other cor- 
poreal differences have no influence on the blood, in rderence to transfusion. Dis- 
eases are never transferred by transfusion of blood. Venous blood appean best fit- 
ted for the operation of tiansftwon. 

Among the experiments which are stated in support of these condnsions, none ap. 
pear so curious and interesting as those on the length of time during which the blood re- 
tains its restorative propnties after bdng drawn from the body. Dr Di^jftnb&eh 
is led from his researches to infer, that after it has been drawn for three hours, iu vita- 
lity and vivifying power rapidly undergo diminution, and that life cannot be restored 
by blood which has been six hours drawn. Among a great number of trials, he only 
once succeeded in restoring an animal with blood which had been kept tliree houn. 
Tlie animal was a strong, very old dog, into which, after bdng bled till it was appa- 
rently dead* ten ounces of blood were injected. Soon after the operation, violent 
vomiting ensued, in an hour black fetid diarrhoea folldwed» and for sevend days 
there was fever, want of appetite, and blackneis of the feces. BQt-4be animal even- 
tually recovered entirdy. 
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SUBOJERT. 

M. Roux on Excidon of DUeated JoinU, (Rome MH^icaky Janvier 1699.>« 
We need aot obtenre to our readen, most or all of whom must have perused the 
papers published on this subject in our Journal by Mr Syme, that, although tfa^ 
operation of excision of the joints of the extremities has been long known in snigery 
as a substitute for amputation, it has been but little practised in this country tiU 
within these few years. The cn^it in which this operation now sunds is owing in 
a great measure to the activity and success with which this geptleman has practised 
it on all suitable occasions. During his exertions to bring it into general notice here, 
at appears that M, Roux has been similarly occupied at Parb ; and, therefore, al- 
though his experience of its safety and advantages is far from being so extensivet 
and is not altogether so flattering as that of Mr Syme^ we conceive it important to 
make known ttie results obtained by a foreign surgeon of such celebrity. 

M, Roux obsenres, that, notwithstanding the frequent success obtained in France 
by MM, Moreau, father and sort, and by M. Champion^ the operation continues to 
be held in great disrepute among his countrymen, and that he believes he may safe- 
I7 assert he is the only surseon in Paris who has tried it ofien enough to be able to 
appreciate its difficulties, its inconveniences, and its advantages. 

He considers that in all probability it will be right to abandon it entirely in re- 
spect to the joints of the lower extremities, and especially that of the knee. For ex- 
cision here produces too much injury : There are too many accidents to dread. 
Once only has ho performed excision of the knee, and that was against his own dpi* 
Aion, at the express desire of the patient, who expired in nineteen days. *< Even 
when the operation is performed without the sacrifice of life, the preservation of stieh 
a limb will probably be more inconvenient in standing or walking than the timber 
leg used after amputation." 

** But as for the arm, — destined in man for so many noble and important pur* 
poses, and so useful even when it has sustained serious injury, or is more or less de- 
formed, provided the hand be preserved enure, — ^it is wrong not to attempt to derive 
all the profit possible from the excision of the diseased joints of such a member. At 
the elbow particularly it appears to present ^he greatest advantages; so that it is 
impossible to imagine why so many able surgeons prefiir amputation. Undoubt* 
cdly excision of the elbow-joint, by which I understand the removal of the whole lower 
extremity of the humerus, as well as the upper end of both bones of the fore-arm, is, 
if not difficult, at least laborious in its execution : FiAeen or twenty minutes are 
scarcely sufficient for its proper performance : It leaves a very extensive wound, which 
suppurates abundanUy, notwith sum ding the greatest care to approximate and unite 
the flaps, which must be formed to reach the bones : And to these objections it must be 
added that several months are reqmred to complete the cure. But if the limb is 
Dreserved and restored in all Its functions, and if life is not more, or rather is actual- 
ly less endangered than by amputation, are these disadvantages not abundantly com* 
pensated ? This compensation is satisfactorily established by the following facts, 
which, without being in themselves more curious or important than those for which 
the surgical art is indebted to MM. Moreau and Champion^ are at least more re- 
cent, and, I may also hope, of a nature to carry conviction with them, 

*^ I h«ve performed the operation of excidon of the elbow four times. The first 
was in 1819, the last a few months ago; one in the right arm, and diree in the 
left. Three of the patienu were males, one of whom was 37> the two others 21 and 
22 years of age ; and the fourth was a girl of nineteen. In all, the affection of the 
elbow was apparently of a scrofulous origin, and bad attained a very advanced state 
of progresi ; for the joint was greaUy swelled and surrounded by many fistulous 
openings, and tiie operation exposed an extensive fungous degeneration of the cel- 
lular tissue, as well as disease of the articular ends oi the bones. I shall not de- 
scribe the special disease in each case ; neither shall I rehite the method of operate 
ing, which was nearly the same in all, or the ulterior treatment required for accom- 
plishing tiie healing of the wound and preservation of the movements of the arm. 
Mj 9ole object is to state the definitive results. , 

^* Of (he four patients one only died of the accidents immediately connected with 
Uie operation. The first dressings had been removed, and the wound several times 
dicsscd anew, atid suppuration had commtncvd in the interior of the wound ; nay, 
several of the sutures for preserving the flaps in sppo&ition had been also withdrawn* 
when hemorrhage took place from beneath the flaps. This returned repeatedly ; so • 
Uiat at length it became necessary to think' of amputation to save the patient*s life; 
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.PcrlH9« I boitated about it too long : Deatb enraed in tbne dayi. In tbe 
three ot^er patients, there wat not a lingle serious dxcnmstanee to odmplicate 
either the immediate or remote consequences of tbe operation ; life was not fbr ji 
fling^ moment in danger. The cure, indeed, was not aooomplbhed to qukUy as 
mi^t have been desired ; occasionally too 1 dreaded a too abundant snppuratlcni ; 
it waa also necessary to take measures against the retention and aocumulalion of 
pus in partiodar spots ; and although one of the three was quite wdl three months 
after the operation, dn the other hand the two remaining patients did not reeorer 
.cntiidy for eight or nine months. But ultimately the arm was preserred in every 
instance; and in every instance its movements were partially reeoveied. Unfor- 
tunately, tbe patient I first operated on in 1819, was attadced with phAisIs only 
a few months after recovering the free use of the arm, and died bf Uus diiease, the 
seeds of which probably lurked in her constitution before the operation was per- 
formed. The two others, of whom one had the joint cut out two years, and the 
second three years ago, are at present alive, and in perfect health, and follow their 
cusloinary occupations at Paris. One is a grinder, and the other a mantua-maker.** 
We shall leave the reader to compare the preceding extinct with die results ob- 
tained by Mr Syme^ as detailed in his papers in this Journal, zxvi. 49, zzxi* 201, 
xzsii. 235, xxxiiL 233. It appears that of seven cases of excision of the dbow he 
|ias not lost one ; that all have regained, or at the time of their dismissal were in the 
fair way of regaining, considerable freedom of motion m the arm ; that of two 
cases of exciidon of the knee, one was recovering the use of the limb, while the odter 
died of amputation, which was rendered necessary by the disease of the thigh-bone 
having been more extensive than was antidpated ; and that in one instance the head 
of the humerus was cut away with the effect of forming a joint wluch proouaed to 
beusefuL 

. Through the kindness of Mr Syme, we have lately had an opiwrtunity of examining 
three of these cases. One was the case of excision of the head of the humerus, re- 
lated in our 26th volume. This woman we found actively employed in washing 
clothes, which fact might be alone sufficient to satisfy every one that the shoulder, 
joint is of great use to her. The humerus is in fact moveable in every dnecticm, 
and to nearly as great an extent as the natural joint She has alto the power of 
moving it freely and powerfully in every direction, except directly outwards trom the 
body : And the joint ii so strong, that she can raise a pitcher m water in the hand 
of that side , but this is rather a greater exertion than she feels it safe to make habi- 
tually. The dbow-joint and the joints of the hand and fingers are as entire as ever. 
The shortenings and deformity of the arm are very apparent when the shoulder is 
naked ; but when it is covered, the arm might, on a cursory examination, be very 
readily mistaken for a sound onc^—The second case was one of the instances of ex- 
cision of the elbow-joint. The operation was performed a twelvemonth ago. There 
is considerable freedom of movement, and the patient retains completely the voluntary 
power of bending the fore-arm ; but has the power of extending it only in a slubt de- 
gree* He can raise a heavy body with ease, can strike a straight-forward blow with eon* 
siderable force, and preserves entire all the movements of the wrist and fingers. 
There is very little shortening of the arm.— -Tlie third case was the instance of exci- 
sion of the knee-joint, mentioned in the lOSd number of this Journal. There.is still 
a small sore, widi a trivial discharge under the new joint. This joint is in a state of 
slight permanent flexion, and admits of but trifling motion in any direction. But the 
m&otts of the ankle and toes are entire. On the whole, this case does not hold out 
much encouragement to practise the operation of excision of the knee-joint, and Mr 
Syme is indindl to form the same condusion with M. Roux, — {hat a timber kg will 
probably be more useful than any leg which can be formed after excision of the jomL 

ExUrpaHom of a large Tumour from behind the lower Jaw. In a letter Jhmt Dr 
Adam MarHn^ CAoMam.— The size of the tumour whose history is here recorded, 
the anions symptoms to which it gave rise, and the complete success attending its 
removal will 1 nope, render the fdlowing case not unacceptable to my professiooal 
brethren:— 

Jane Woolins, aged thirty-etgfat, states that when a child, a small hard swelling 
was observed on the right ode of her neck, under the base of the lower jaw. The 
ordinary domestic remedies for glandular afl^tions had no influence upon it,— ^m the 
contrazy, it nadually increased, and when she was about ei§^teen years of age it 
had attained we sixe of a double fist She afterwards got married, and gave birth 
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to wTcnl hodchy childreii. Her Uvt ooolitieiiieiit vat tboui ns fean ago. At 
thia pCTiod the tumour, which had been slowly enlaigiag, b^gan to increase mpidlj, 
and on the 18th October last its site and dimeDsions are thus described in my memo* 
madum-book ^— The upper part of the tumour is placed over the ramus of the jaw, 
almost on a level with th« malar bone ; it reaches about three inches before, and 
two inches behind the ear, the tube of which is displaced upwards, whilst its lobe is 
pulled down and stretched over the surface of the swelling. It is attached to the 
whole side of the neck, beiog bounded before by the trachea— backwards it eitends 
considerably beyond the sternomastoid muscle, and below it rests upon and projects 
orer the acromion process. The month cannot be fully opened, and a large lobule 
can be fdt under the root and side of the tongue. The skin is much stretched on 
all sides of the tumour, is very thin, and in general moveable over its surface, which 
is knobby, hard, and streaked with veins. Prom the ear to the apei of the tumour 
it measures 9^ inches; and from the mastoid process to the base dose by the tra- 
chea, 10 inches. Its dicumference round the balse is 18 indies; and round the apex 
80 inches. The patient feels giddy and confused, and has constant and frequently 
severe beadach. Within the last twelvemonths she has been sdzed with epileptic 
fits, in which she is violently convulsed. I had twice an opportunity of sedng her 
in this state,— once while taking a cast of the tumour, and again when she called on 
me the night previous to the operation.— The wdght of the swelling, the imme- 
diate danger from thg fits, and the probability of death from apoplexy at no distant 
period, rendered her situation very distressing. Mrs Wooltns had frequendy been 
the subject of surgical treatment, once in a London hospital, and repeatedly under 

grivate practitioners. Nothing efiectoal, however, was done for her relief. She 
ad applied to me several years ago, but, from the difficulty which I then experien- 
ced of obtaining assistants on whom [ could depend, I at that time dedined opera- 
ting. Circumstances being now dianged, and the symptoms also more urgent, on 
the 22d October, assisted by Mr Cunningham, surgeon. Royal Navy, and Mr Henry 
Bdfrage, I proceeded to the operation. 

The patient being seated in bed, and the tumour supported in such a way as to 
prevent its pressing on the vessels of the neck, and thus inducing a fit, an oblique 
mdsion passing below the ear was made from the back part of the tumour to the 
trachea. The skin, together with the ear, was dissected up as far as possible, and 
the removal of the tumour commenced from above. A portion of it Iras found to 
dip deeply behind the ramus of the jaw, and to occupy the place of the parotid 
sland, which was partially absorbed. Strong ligamentous bands passing from the 
base of the jaw were next divided, and by cutting on the tumour, that part of it 
which extended under the bone close by the tongue was easily separated. A second 
incision, uniting with the first at its extremities, and preserving a considerable flap 
of healthy skin, was next made at the lower part of the tumour, which after a little 
dissection was complctdy detached. The bag of the pharynx was now seen moving 
during d^lutttion, as well as the great vessels of the neck pulsating in* the bottom 
of the wound. Although many arteries jetted vigorously on being divided, 1 was 
rather surprised to find that when my assistant's fingers were removed from diem, 
only one required a ligature. But, as in a case of a similar tumour on which I had 
operated a few days before, hemorrhage had come on after the wottnd was dressed^ 
and had proved troublesome, in the present instance I stufied the wound with Unt. 
This was taken out in the course of the afternoon, and the edges brought in 
contact with stitdies, compresses and a bandage. The <^)eration occupied twdve 
minutes. Every thing went on favourably ; she slept comfortably ; the pulse 
never exceeded 108, and a considerable part of the wound healed by the first 
intention. I may here be allowed to notice, that I have found plasters inva- 
riably prejudicial to the healing of wounds when applied in the first instance, and 
I think that stitches are productive of more good and less mischief than are usually 
ascribed to them. The manner, as wdl as frequency of dressing incised wounds, 
recommended by Mr Syme in the 24th volume of this Journal, I have adopted for 
some time past, and have found it a great improvement on the former practice. 

The patient was out at the end of i week, and returned home on the thirteenth 
day, with a superficial sore, not exceeding an inch in length. In the case to whidi 
I have already alluded, great difficulty of swallowing succeeded the operation for a 
few days. Of this Mrs Woolins never complained.— The tamour weigh«l four 
pounds four ounces and a half; was of a firm, almost cartilaginous consistence, and 
oontained levezal caritiel filled with bloody and teioitt fluid* There were, howefer, 
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no OM«oiifl depoMtions, seven! of which I met with in the other tumour, which wtt 
tmiiller, aod occurred in an older person. Mrs Woolins has heeo entirdy ftee from 
•fits since the operation ; and tilie only inconveoience resulting from it is sligM pa- 
ralysis of the orbicularis palpebrarum and right angles of the mouth.— Adam Mas- 
tin, M. D Chatham^ November 26, 1829. 

MEDICAL JUS18P&UDXKCE. 

On Murder by Poisoning with the Mineral Acids, {Archives G^nhaks de Ml- 
deeine^ Novemhre 1829, — Bulletins des Sciences M^tReaUs, Janvier 1899.)— Al- 
though voluntary and accidental poisoning with the mineral acids is exceedingly 
common, few instances are on record where the murderer has had recourse to these 
poisons, because Uieir intense acid taste and instantaneous corrosive action no 
It extremely difficult, and at first view one would suppose impossible to admiidi 
them secretly. The two following judicial cases are therefore of much intereat on 
account of their rarity. 

The first is an instance of an Attempt to Murder by adti^istering NUric Aeid^ 
which came lately before the court of assizes at Paris. A man Groubel, who 
Uved on very bad terms with his wife, filled her excesnvely drunk one evening at the 
■village of Boulogne, near Paris. At half-past eight the same evening, (Octobert) 
they were seen together on their way towards the Bois de Boi^ogne ; and next morn- 
ing the dead body of the woman was found on the road side. MM. Ot&vier and 
Chevallier were requested by the authorities to examine it. 

Her dress was disordered. Her cap and an under waistcoat were corroded and 
stained, and particularly the collar and sleeves of the latter. The stains were yel- 
low. Three similar stains were found on her petticoat. The face was pale, but 
much discoloured, of a Icmou-yellow tint, particularly on the right side, 1^ a fluid 
which issued from the angles of the mouth. Several locks of hair were similarly 
discoloured. At the left side of the neck towards the back and corresponding with 
the deepest stain on the waistcoat there was a grayish superficial eschar surrounded 
by some reddish excoriations. On various paru of the farehead, on the right side of 
the nose, behind the rij^ht ear, and on the right side of the neck near the front there 
were several excoriations exactly such as those made by finger-nails ; and two oo 
the neck were accompanied with slight ecchymosis. Several ecchymosod spots were 
also found on the back of the head, on the back of the right shoulder, aod on the 
outer part of the right fore-arm. On the fore part of the same fore^arm three giay- 
ish, superficial eschars were seen, exactly like that on the neck. The hands were 
not at all stained.'-^The whole inside of the mouth was of a deep lemon-yeUov 
colour ; the fine skin of the lips excoriated ; that of the tongue shrivelled. The 
pharynx was full of bloody mucus and also yellow, which colour farther aflected the 
upper quarter of the gullet, but became less and less distinct downwards. The 
lower part of the gullet and the whole stomach were healthy, and the latter was 
fiUed with half-digested food and much wine. The larynx, trachea, and bronchi, 
were healthy, their mucous membrane white ; but both lungs had a blackish or vio- 
let colour; tlie left was scarcely crepitant at its upper portion, and very hard, red« 
and hepatized at its lower part, with tubercles in the centre of the hepatization, and 
it yielded a great quantity of black fluid %lood when cut into; the right was lesa 
strongly hepatized, but equally full of fluid blood, The heart was soft and flacdd ; 
and its cavities contained much fluid dark blood. The brain was much injected, and 
the veins gorged. 

Tlie stains on the clothes were analyzed in the following manner. Linans 
paper was strongly reddened bv them. When a portion of the stained doth was 
unroersed in distilled water, die water became add, and when this was neutralized 
with bicarbonate of potass, and concentrated, a piec^of paper immersed in the solo- 
tton and dried, burnt with a sparkling redness like match-paper. Another portion 
of tlie liquid evaporated to dryness, and treated with a little concentrated sulphaiic 
acid, gave out fumes of nitric acid. Another portion evaporated to drynesa, and 
projected on burning charcoal, caused deflagration. The stains of the skin aod hair 
were subjected to the same process, and gave the same results. A portion of the 
yellow staio, when treated with caustic potass, became reddish-yellow. These expe- 
riments left no doubt that the stains on the body and dothes were caused by nitric 
add. The contents of the stomach were carefully analyzed in like manner, but no 
niUic acid could be detected in them. 
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- . The pmoner being arrested about the time when the body was ezattined, the 
i»ediea) inspectors requeeted to be allowed to examine him ; upon which serenil yel- 
low stains were found on his coat, trowsers, and hands. These stains were analysed 
in the same manner with those found on the woman*s clothes and body ; and nitric 
acid was detected in them. 

The opinion of MM, OlUvier and ChevaiUer was, that .the woman did not poison 
Kersdf,— that an attempt had been made to make her swallow nitric acid, which, 
howefer, she had rejected, before it reached the stomach, — that i»he did not die of 
■poison,— and that in aU probability she had been suffocated by the hands applied 
on the neck and over the mouth and nose. The want of stains on the woman*s 
bands, with the abundance of them on other parts of the body, justified the conclu- 
sion Uiat she did not take .the poison herself. The entire state of the alimentary 
canal, they conceive, also bears out the inference, that she did not die of the poison { 
-^ut here it appears to us that more care should have been taken to determine, that 
the glottis did not suffer, so as to produce death by suffocation. That she was 
smothered or choked they consider is rendered highly probable by the Kcratches 
round the mouth and on the neck, by the gorged state of the lungs, and black fluid 
condition of the blood. Lastly, they give their opinion that the prisoner was the 
person who administered the poison, and subsequently choked her ; and they appeal 
in proof of this to the stains on his clothes, but more particularly on the palms of 
his Bands. 

The whole case is an exceedingly instructive example of the advantage to be de- 
rived in obscure crimes from a thorough medico-legal investigation by competent 
persons. In support of the doubts we have expressed whether the woman might 
not have died of sufibcation from the acid attacking the glottis we may mention, 
that M, Alibert^ who was examined in the case, statol he had seen several instances 
ef this kind of death, where the add had not penetrated beyond the back of the 
throat. M. OUixrier seems to doubt the facts here stated ; but without reason. 
Bfany years ago an opinion in favour of death by poison was given by one of the 
Pmssian Collies in &e care of a child where the poison did not reach the stomach, 
Imt manifestly produced vio]^t inflammation of the rima glottidis, epiglottis, and 
Jaryox. * 

The other case is an Attempt to Murder by admmistering Sulphuric Acid, which 
was the subject of trial lately at Strasbourg. \n hospital servant of the raili* 
tary hospital of that town, wishing to get rid of his wife, administered a potion 
with a strong dose of tartar emetic, and subsequently petkuaded her to take se- 
veral spoonfuls of sulphuric acid, under pretence of reheving the vomiting. Vio- 
lent symptoms were consequently produced, and a judicial inquiry was tlierefore 
set OD foot. Soiphuric acid was found in a syrup of which the man had admi- 
nistered a part, and besides, the administration was proved by an acid btain on 
the bed-cover, and the corrosion of an. iron spoon in which it had been given. 
The woman, who eventually recovered, gave very gentle evidence a^iiist her 
hnsband. After a trial which lasted seven hours, the jury found the man guilty 
by a niiyority of seven to five, and the judges uniting witnthe majority, thepri« 
sooer was condemned to death. 

While on this subject we may mention that some important observations have 
been lately made by Dr O^Sihaughnessey, a graduate of this University, on the 
tests for nitric acid. He finds that Liebi^*6 test fer this acid in a free or com- 
bined state, whidi has been introduced into almost every chemical work of note 
- pablished since his announcement of it, is so open to fallacy, that no reliance 
can be placed on it in any medicolegal inquiry. Sulphuric acid and muriatic 
acid in somewhat larger proportion to the blue solutionof indigo than is requir- 
ed in the instance of nitric acid, will effect a complete decolorization of the 
lest ; and we have since been informed by him, that muriate of iron, and even 
muriate of soda, possess the same property. He likewise makes some objections 
to the use of the test derived from the deflagration of combustible substances 
with th«- nentraliied add, and even to that derived from the action of the acid 
on certain metals, such as tin or copper. As. to the hitter test, we do not ex- 
actly see timt it is liable either to fallacy or to any difficuUy in the way of ap< 
plying it ; but the former property, a« he remarks, certainly does not distinguish 

* Augustin*s Repertorittm, i. ii. 1&. 
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nitric acid from chloric acid ; andy on the whole, be is proli^d^y ooired ia 
poring that any of the three properties now to be aaentioDed Is more chaiactia- 
ristic^— the orange coloor struck by the add with morphia,—- the foimatieii of litl- 
minatiog silver^— and the crystaliisatiou of nitrate or area in a eoncentnted ao- 
, lotion of tirea. Of these we should consider Uie last as by for the most chaiac* 
teriftttc and elegant test. In coaopomid organic miatares he xecoflauneiids the 
foUowmg metlMd of analysis for detecting sosatt proportioM of nitric add :-p- 
Fiist filter the mixturf , water being added if necessary ; then throw dowa the 
gelatin if there is reason to imppose any present bjp means of tannins s^xt rihi- 
tralize with carbonate of potass and boil with animal charcoal ; filter again and 
gently evaporate to dryness. Of the remaining mass introdnceooe drachm mto a 
small retort of the capacity of two ounces, add an eqaal weight of conceiiimed 
snlphnric acid» aod apply a distilling heaL— the product beiag eondansad in m 
small receiver by means of a few drops ofdisliUed water. With the flaid tinv 
procured try any oral! of the three tests mentioned above, the <ioloriaiag of 
morpliia, the formation of fulminating silver, and crystaUiaation of nitrate of 
Urea* 

PoUoning wUh Empffreufnatk OU, [Jottmal Ufukoenel^ Nooembrg lflBa.].^In 
the 21st volume of the Dictionnaire det ScUnce» MkdkakM^ p. 606, the late Praies- 
sor Cbausrier has related a case of poisoning with the oil of Dippel, or rectified cm- 
pyreuroadc oil of hartshorn ; and slates that, on the patient taking a spoonful by 
mistake, death ensued instantly, and no mortml appearance eould be diaooveted in 
the dead body. Another case of poisoning vttb the same substance is related by 
ilf. Buret in die Journal quoted al>ove; but in this instance the efiecta were very 
different. The subject was a widow, thirty years old, who, alter ansoeoetffiilly 
trying' to procure arsenic, swallowed an ounce and a»half of the empyieamatie oil of 
commerce, from which the oil of Dippel is proeured by rectifiGatioo. No one adu 
nessed the symptoms which resulted. But it appears she vooaited eopioody, had 
drank a great deal of water, but, finding the efiectn of the poison not so speedy at 
so supportable as she desired, had put an end to her snfferiags by jumping iam a 
well. The dead body exhaled the peculiar fetid odour of the oil. The lips wcr 
pale, as well as the lining meml>rane of the palate and tongue, which was haid, 
riirivelled, and on the edge thin, and fringed. The velum, pharynx, andguUcS, 
presented the same colour and shrivelling. The stomach was rail ti liquid. Ex- 
ternally, it had a diffUse rose-red tint, crossed by numerous, distended, black veins, 
which here and there had burst, and caused small circumscribed patches ol ealrava- 
sation. The liquid contained in the- stomach copaisted of remains of fisod, water, a 
oonriderable quantity of the poison, and some extravaaated blood* The vittons eoat 
had a punctated redness, was uonaturally thick, and presented very.promioent ragss, 
but no appearance of erosion. The intestines wero slao inflamed, bttt to a less 
degree than the stomach. This substance, thereforo, appears to have acted as an 
acrid poison, while in the case mentioned by Chaussier. it teems to have acted lake 
one of the most powerful narcotics, such as the empyrenmatic or essential oil of to- 
baoro. 

PiAtotiUng wUk Cttntharid€9'powder, (AmuJet de la Midteime Phjftieiogifitfj 
Oetohre 1 820. >— Although this spedes of poisoning is common, few accurate esses 
have been reomded. The following, therefore, possesses ronsiderable inierist.«*Af. 
JRouquaf/rovi^ the relater of it, was called to virit a sbomakec, who, amidst i^ipa- 
lently acute suffering, declared he bad vomited his entraila, and pointed them out 
to his phyridan. He had an acute sense of burning in the mouth, throat aVHi sto- 
mach, pains in the region of the kidneys and bladder, and constant desire and inability 
to pass urine. The mouth was all exroriaisd, and pcyalism had commenced ; the 
tongue was tremulotu ; the pulse frequent and cootrocted ; and tbeie was some pria- 
pism. The romited matter rontained frsgmentsof mucous membrane and partickaof 
powder of oantharides. Three boors hSi elapsed since the patient had swallowed the 
poison, the dose of which wae naknown. Half a pound of olive oil was immediate- 
ly administeied, and then twanty grains of ipeoscuaa, which were followed by free 
vomiting ; and a large quantity of cantharides^powdsr was miag^ ariih the matter 
dischar^d. Soon afterwards two pounds more of ohre oil were taken, and in half 
an hour two ounces of castor oil ; after which he had copious stools containing can- 
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dtfrite in li^ quaotiiy. The wme trantinf nl wm in no long l^m^ again repeat- 
ed with teilar effect. In tbe efening Uiere W9 convuiave stertipg of the «iina and 
Icg^t cooliniial pria|neiD, bloody urinet febfUe beat of the belly, a quick cQ^t^^clajL 
p&et and mbniitut temditmnL Tbe oUve ml was repeated bj the mouth, and a3so 
admnustffed by way of injection t bat the paini in the throat, etoinat^, kidneys, and 
Undder coptiniied without abatement s and, therefor*, ten leeches were ^p^U«d. to 
tbe tbmat* twenty to the tpiipiifeiioin« and as many to the perineMira ; ^ od. when 
the leeehei bed all driippsd of^ tbe man was placed in the warm-bad^, wbere'he re- 
mained tbree>q«avters' of an boor» Neit day Uie urine continued bloody ; the eyeo 
Uda were doeed ; the patient was m a state of oonalant agitstion, and was kept in 
bed only by oonetmint ; bat the uulse was more fnU ; an4 the pain chiefl/ com- 
ptaioed of was in the icgim of the bladder. Thirty leeches were accordingly ap- 
^ied to tbe hypogestrium, emollient uijeciions were ^ven, and the waim-b^ wae 
nyeatrd. Id the evening the Uifne was lees bloody^ the pains abated, an^ the vo- 
mfimg iBtennitted fiw some time* At length he vonnted, with great peAn and % 
disehmg$ qftame hlood^ the entire nweome tnembrone of the guUet, Jt was torn into 
stripe at its two ends s and an inch and a-hatf of its central portion was uninjured. 
Tbe outer suriboe exhibited capillary yessels running longitudinally^ with plaits 
or wiiaklee in the same direction ; and on its innei surface diere were still some 
irs^gmente of Gantliarides.«>Nest day, (the third,) deglutition was extremely pain- 
fal; bat the other pains had abated, and the urine was less b]oody.->-On the 
fourth ^y, the tongue was tremulous, and red on some points ; the ptyalism con* 
tisned, and the act of swallowing was attended with extreme pain ; but the urine 
was natural, the priapism had ceased, there woe no longer any pain in passing 
urine, and the patient felt so well and dieerful that he wished to rise. Milk, beeu 
tea, sweet gargles, emollient injections, 'and the warm-bath were given.-^n the 
fifth dn tkite was no longer any fever or beat in the mouth. The mucous crypts 
aecreted a fluid so vieeoos that it bung firom the mouth in strings a yard and more 
io length.*— On the elercnth day there was pain in the gullet exciting cough, prick* 
ing pain in the rectum^ and a little diaRboea.— On the thirteenth the tongue was 
Irm rod but stiU tremuloiis ; the patient could swallow solid food easily, but stiU 
Celt difficulty io swaBowing liquids ; the ulcers of the mouth were healed, from 
which it was ia&rred that those of the gullet were healed also. After this Af. Sou* 
gtieffrtml ?isited him oocasiooally, and found all bis functions wonderfully perfect. 

It may be thought that the supposed mucous membrane of the gullet discharged 
in this case was nothing more than a pseudo-membrane, the result of inflammation 
of the mueoos eoat ; and such, undoubtedly, is the iwture of the membianou* matter 
discharged in many forma of irritant poisoning, and often hastily considered to bf 
irn^DBeBta of the inner coat of the alimentary canaL But in the present instance, 
the tdater maintains that its nature eould not be misuken. In particular, it pre« 
aeated many regulorly rimifiad vessels ip its substance ; and one of these was so 
laige, thai he aucoeeded in procuring blood from it by pricking it with the point of 
aknceL 

Oil, whifh was profusely used in this case, is not eonsideved a proper article in tliq 
treatment of poisoning with caotharides. The experiments of PaUaty confirmed by 
thoio of Of^fiOt show that it is, on the contrary, mjurious, by dissolving the active 
piiBCSpJe of the polBon. 

On ike PeUoHOut ^eets qf certain tpciled articles of Food. (Archives GMrales 
de Midedne^ Fevrier 1890.>— It is well known that certain articles of food have 
boen frequently observed on the Continent to acquire poisonous qualities of a pe* 
ouliar kind, and in a way which chemisu and physicians have not hitherto been 
•Ue 10 explain very satisfactorily. Among these articles tbe most frequent are a pe- 
ccdiar variety of sausage, and a particular kind of cheese used in Germany ; but both 
in France and Germany bacon and ham have been also several timet found to ac- 
qgife poisonous qualities analogous to those which characterise the sausage-poison and 
dioese*p(Msoo. A very elaborate inquiry into an accident supposed to have arisen 
from miled ham has just been published by M, OOioier in the Archives G^^ 
lolaa de Mtficine. Hia investigations set completely at rest the common notion 
thnt such accidcota arise fnm me acddoital impregnation of the meat with me- 
taliie poisons ; bat he baa not suoeeeded in disoovcting the real cause. 

In the inataaee wfaidi gave rise to his investigation, the master of a family pur. 
chased a ham pye at a pastxy-opok*s in Paris ; and the whole family ate tlie meat 
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of the m the Mune day, and the crust on the foUowiog day. Thfw hodn ther 
dinner toe matter of the home vat tetx^ with general nneannctt, foDowed by oojd 
•weata, shivering, violent pain in the stomach, and frequent vomiting ; then wHb 
burning thirst, extreme tendemett of the belly, to that the weight of the bed^dothea 
oould tcaroely be borne, profuse purging, and colic of extreme violence. Hia 
daughter, twenty-seven years of age, and a child nine years old were similarly at- 
tacked. A physician who was called to their assistance soon after they were taken 
HI, drew up a minute report of the symptoms in each of his patients, and declared 
that they had a violent inflammation of the stomach, which he was inclined to 
ascribe to natural verdigris, or the carbonate of copper having been commuDieated 
by the pastry.cook*s moulds. In a few days all the three individuals recovered un- 
der an antiphlogistic treatment About die same period several accidents of the 
like nature occurred among the customers of this putry-cook ; and in oonsequenee 
a judicial investigation was ordered. The shop being properly inspected it was 
found that every operadon was conducted with due attention to cleanliness. MM. 
OUivier and Barrmtl were appointed to analyie the remains of the meat which 
produced the cases first mentioned, as well as the alvine diachaiges of the child. 

The idvine discbarges had a leek.green colour, and were not fetid, but of a aour' 
smell. Sulphurettedofaydrogen did not induce any change in colour ; neither was 
any change of colour produced by the same reagent after the fluid was filtered. The 
remains of the pye had become mouldy. The meat and paste were separately ex- 
amined. The contact of sulphuretted-hydrogen did not produce any change of co- 
lour in either. When they were incinerated in a cradble, and the residue treated 
with dDuted nitric acid, the filtered liquid on being neutralised with ammonia did 
not give any predpitate with ftrrocyanate of potass, cft with sulphuretted -hydrogen, 
and did not become blue with ammonia. Another portion of the remains of the 
pye was treated with alcohol and a few drops of acetic add, and the alcoholic eola- 
tions were evaporated to the volume of balf-a-drachm. The residue was agitated 
with four times its volume of distilled water, filtered and evaporated, and dissolved 
•gain in water. This solution was not affected by sulphuretted-hydrogen or by ni- 
trie add. Tlicse experiments ftimish ample proof that the p^e did not contain n 
trace of arsenic, copper, antimony, or lead. Tne only coodusion, therefore, which 
M. Ollivier conodved it possible to draw was, that die ham had in some way or 
another acquired the poisonous properties sometimes remarked in Gennan sansi^es, 
dieese, and ham. 

Poisoiiifi^ vHk Bitmuth. (BuUetiiu det Scieneet MkUealet, Fevrier IfiSOd^;— 
The subnitrate of Bismuth, or Magistery of Bismuth, the common oxide of Bis. 
muth of the Pharmacopeia, has been long supnosed to be a poison, and was ftiliy 
proved to be so by the experiments of OrfiU. The following case, recently extracted 
by M. Ferussac in his Journal from the Heidelberg KllniSche Annakn^ is the only 
instance with which we are acquainted of fatal poisoning from this salt, and fully 
establislies the propriety of arranging it with tlie active irritants. A man who had 
been in die habit of receiving from his surgeon chalk and magnesia for pyroaia, re- 
ceived the subnitrate of bismuth by mistake from the village-barber, who kept an old 
medicine chest, and took about two drachms of it suspended in water, along with a 
litUe cream of tartar. He immediatdy felt burning pain in the thitat ; violent vo.» 
mitiog and purging soon followed ; and next day Dr Kemer of Wdnsperg, who 
rdates the cate, was called to his assistance. He found him aflbcted widi dreadful 
nausea, frequent brown vomiting, waterv purging, an intermitting pulse, genoal 
coldness, and spasmodic contractions of the muscles, particularly of the legs. The 
back of the thioat and uvula were inflamed ; there was burning pain there, with 
diflkultv in swallowing ; the membrane of the nose was dry, mt tongue covered 
with a dirty-yellow crust ; and the patient complained of unquenchable thirst; and ft 
constant nauseous taste. 

The vomiting and diarrhoea having already lasted deven hours, Dr Kemer 
conduded that the poison was already all expdled, and confined his attention 
therefore to the treatment of the consecutive effects : Bmuldve mixtures were ad- 
ministered with a little laudanum, and the warm bath was then employed with 
some advantage ; the spasms abated, the pulse became firmer, and the patient pass- 
ed the subsequent night tolerably.— On the morning of the third day; however, the 
pain in the throat and difliculty in swallowing became much worse ; the patient oom- 
plained of constant nausea, metallic uste, and hiccup ; and the hands and face be- 
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gan totwdl. Leecbct were ^pptied to the Deck, with lome refief to the throat* 
Bat in the afternoon tlie skin became hot, ^e sight dim, the breathing- laborious i^ 
and it was then discovered that no urine bad been discharged from the time th» 
poison was swallowed.— On the fourth day he complained much of tension, and ex- 
treme drjmess of the palms and soles ; the lower belly began to swell ; and the pa-, 
ttent was extremely weak and despondent.<»On the fifth day there was more fever, 
some tenderness of tlie belly and increased hiccup, with augmentation of the salivat. 
whidi was, brown; and of a metallic taste. He was this day bled from the feet,' 
and catapksms were applied to the belly. The blood was florid-red and slightly 
bttffy.— On the sixth there had still been no urine passed, and none was secreted.. 
Some symptoms of delirium, with tremors, made their appearance.— On the seventh 
the lower belly was enormously distended ; the stools were extremely fetid ; the 
tongue was so swelled that the throat could not be seen ; the thirst and heat in the 
throat were excessive ; and the man remarked constantly a smell like that of the 
sea-shoie. — On the eighth the urine for tlie first time began to flow, and was very 
pale. The fever went on increasing, and became attended with strong delirium ; 
the respiration was more and more embarrassed ; and the patient, in reply to ques- 
tions, said he was quite well. In this sute he lingered tiU the night of the ninth 
day, when he expiied. 

On inspection of the body^ the alimentary canal was found affected along its^ 
whoM course from the back of the mouUi to the rectum ; and in this long tract 
there «ere but fevt points quite healthy. The tonsils, the uvula, the back of 
the throat, the epiglottis and the inner membrane of ihe larynx vrere gangrenous. 
I1ie gullet was livid, but not inflamed ; the stomach was strongly inflamed, es? 
peciaUy in its great sac, the mncous coat being aa it were macerated and detach- 
able with extreme i&cility from the subjacent coat, which was covered with pur- 
ple-red papulae. The whole intestinal canal was mnch distended by gases, more 
or less inflamed, and here and there gangrenous. The gangrene was particularly 
well-marked at the rectum. The whole intestinal mncous membrane was very 
easily detached. The lower end of the spinal cord and inner surface of the heait 
were also inflamed. The lungs were healthy, but the windpipe checkered witli . 
blackish points. The kidneys and brain were in the natnral state. 

MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

ExtraetB from the Parisian Bills of Mortality for 1828. [Amiales d^H^ihie 
PtMique et de MSdedne-Ugifle, Jamier 1 850.] The deaths in Paris in 1828 were 
24^99, being 1058 above tliosc of the preceding year. Of this number 11,490 
were males, 12,859 females. 

Tlie disease which has be»n the most prolific sonrce of mortality is phthisis 
pulnumalis; 2659 persons, of whom 1133 were males and 1526 females, perish- 
ed from this scourge of humanity. The time of life within which these deaths 
OGcarred was from the fifteenth to the forty-fiflh year in fr males, and from the 
twentieth to the Ihirty-fifih in males. — With phthisis may be arranged Chrome 
Pulnumary Catarrh^ a disease nearly as prevalent after middle age as pfathiris 
before it : 1539 persons died of it, of whom 688 were males and 851 females. — 
Gastriiis was the occasion of 2046 deaths, 9^2 males, and 1024 females. Ttie 
pre valent age was childhood. I1ie same may be said of Enteritisy which proved 
fatal to 2230, of whom 1108 were males and 1122 females. — Pmfoiitfts caused 
141 deaths among males and 407 among females : llie prevalent a^e was dur- 
ing the first fifteen y«*ars of life in malesi, and between fifteen and forty-five in 
females. — Inflammation of the brain or its membraneB was fatal to ie54 'males and 
206 feniaUs, and it occurred chiefly either in the first three months of existence 
or btrtween the fifteenth and sixty-sixth year?. — Inflammation of the tmigs ac- 
counts for 2211 dfatlis^ the males being 1042, and tlie females 1169; and the 
ages at which it prevailed most whs in the first three years of life, or above the 
age of fifteen.»«iljMj)leary proved fatal to 907, of whom 477 weremales, and 430 
females. — ScirrhuSf cancer and cancerous ulcers occasioned death in 715 iustancesy 
of which 174 were men and 541 women; and the prevailing age was above 
tliirty. — Aneurism of ike heart was fatal to 223 men and 286 women above. the 
age of twenty. 

Fevers, as the cause of mortality, are thus circumstanced. Cerebrql fever car- 
ried off 339 males and 340 females, chiefly between the sixth month, and sixth 
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year; T\ffk$id or alaxic fever 97 males and 9S leaiilet; Bfttotf /<«r 6^ 

and 54 women : and theae two last varieties attacked nearly all atea eMaDv 
above the fifteenth year. -^ ^ ^ 

Among the diseam of inftocy CownUdoiu ocropy ibe moat promlneiit 
ai the cause of death: 889 boys and 852 girb perished from cohvulslouiy 

in the three fin I months of life, and t>etween the first and fburth ye^ir. 

iiw proved fatal to 154 boys and 161 girls ; MetuUi to ItO boys and SOS cirU- 
SmaU'pox to 85 boys and 35 girls ; CVoap to 77 l>oys and 75 girls. Prnniifnii 
and 8iill4hik$ amounted to 1S46, of which 68S were males and 564 femnlea - 
and Ihe nomber of deaths in Ihe first thrife months lirom mere original weakaM 
was 515, of which SI 5 were males and t98 females. 

A ye^ striking circumstance here developed, and one which has been remark* 
ed before, is Ihe much greater frequency ot phthisis among females than amoBff 
males. Taking phthisis and the corresponding disease atter middle age, pnlnia. 
nary catarih, we find that for 18S1 male deaths there were among females SSTT, 
which is nearly in the proportion of two to threo. 

Oh ike d^rtnee la Mam Lengemiy ftefMen ike JUA ami Poor, (Antmiet 
tTHygiine PubUque et de Midecitte^Lfgale, Avrii 1890.>— In the 90th vohnne of 
this Journal, p. S IS, a notice has been introduoed among the artidea of Madiml 1^. 
telligence from the reseaichcs of M. Villermi of Paris, on the rdativo m et mlky aaid 
longevity o( the rich and poor orders of society in die Picndi eapiml ; and fiom tliat 
notiec it appears, that in the ammdUtements of Paris inhabited chiefly by the ridi, 
the annoal mortality is from one in 43 to one in 54, while in those inhabited diiefly 
by the poorer ranks the niortalitv is to great as one in 24 or 25. This Inquiry baa 
been since taken up by M. Benouton de Chateauneuf, who arrives at the same eofa- 
dusion from difimnt data. He restricts his researches to the very highest and the 
very poorest ranks. 

Fbr dau as to tlie mortality of the former he takes the various princes of Emope, 
.—the great church dignitaries, comprehending the whole cardinals, and the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Prance, — the peers of France and Endand,— and the lieiite- 
nant generals, vice-admirals, presidents of the higher conrto, <&rectors geneial, mini, 
sters and councillors of state in France. These at the beginning c^ 1820 formed a 
body of 1600 persons, whose ages extended from twenty to nmety.flve,— aamdy, 63 
between tweonr and thirty, 1 67 between thirty and fortv, 370 between forty and fifty, 
391 between m^y and and stx^, 361 between sixty ana seventy, 189 between seven- 
ty and eighty, 78 between eighty and ninety, and on« above ninety. The nrnnbec 
of these individuals who died in the each of the ten yean ending with 18S9, was 
67, 47, 49. 66, 61, 61, 46, 61, 60| 44 ; which tdnn togedier form one-third of the 
whde. The mortality at difoent ages was as follows : Of those between the ages 
of thirty and sixty, about three and a-^uarier per cent, died annually $ between ««• 
ty and eighty, eleven and twfh4hirdt per cent. ; above the age of e^hty, Mrteem and 
a-Muuier, 

The other term of comnarison is procured bv taking 2000 of the inhabitanta «f 
the 12th arrondiuement of Paris, where the workmen belong almost entirely to la- 
borious tndes, and are so poor that at least three-fourths of them die in the hospi- 
tals. Among theae 2000 individuals M. Benoiston-de-Chateauneuf found, that «f 
persons between the ages of thirty and sixty, seven and a^guarter per cent die an- 
nually ; between the ages of sixty and eightv, twenty-one and nine'tenths ; and 
above eishtj all died within one year. The relative mortality at shorter intervals of 
ages wiUappear from the fellowing table, where the first line indicates the intovala 
of age, the second the annual per oentage o( deaths in the richest order of societj, 
and the third the annual per centage in the poor ranks. 

30to40 — 60^60^70 — 80-^90 

Rich, 1.08 1.17 1.99 3.00 IlM 13.22 
Poor, 1.67 2.13 3.69 7*60 14.86 lOaOO 

It appears Arom an unportant document, prints a few months ago by the Ptenl- 
ty of Advocates of Edmbunh, that in that body, oohsisdng of hidividtnul who enter 
it not younger than 21, and on an average at the age of 23 or 24, the expectation of 
life, or die number of years which they Uve one with another after their •^wiit ttffli. 
IS 40 2.11ths nearly. This cakuhuioa u taken fttmi tbe lives of 210 individnds, 
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the whole of whom entered before the year 1765 ; and nnoe then it it well known 
that the average duration of life has been considerably improved. Among the 210 
inditiduals, I IS'survived their entrance (at the age of 24) 40 Tears or upwards ; of 
these 1 18, 29 survived between forty and forty. five years ; 25 between forty-five and 
fifty; 25 between fifty and fifty -five; 17 between fifty-five and sixty ; 13 betweeft 
•iiLty and sizty.five ; 8 between sixty-five and seventy ; and one survived 72 yeaxr. 

HUHTEHIAW MSDAX.-— A Gold Medal, of the value of 10 guineas, having been 
placed at the disposal of the Council of the Uunterian Society for the best Essay on 
any subject seleOed by them, they have chosen for the current year, ** The Katnie 
and History of Tubereular Formations.'' Essays must be delivered before the 1st 
of December. They must be addressed to the Secretaries, and die name of the 
author, with a motto corresponding with one prefixed to the Essay, enclosed in a 
sealed packet. The menu of the Essays ^will be adjudged by the Council, and die 
Prise presented at the Anniversary Meeting in February. 

The competition is not limited to Members of the Society, but is open to the pnH 
fesnon generally. 

W. Cooee!^*''' I ^*^^'^- 
18, Aidermanbury^ 
March lOth^ 1830. 

Habteiak Sociztt of Edikbitsoh.—. At the Annual Busmcsa Meeting of 
the Harveian Society of Edinburgh, held on the 12th instant, it was decided that the 
best Essay given in on the subject advertised last year, viz.^-^' The Diagnostic pro. 
perties of the Stethoscope, illustrated by Dissections," was the one beanng a Motto 
nom Bertin ; and on opening the corresponding sealed Letter, it was found that 
Robert Spittal, Esq. one of the derks of the Royal In^rmary of this dty, was the 
auUior ; consequently Mr Spittal was dedared the successful competitor. 

The Harveian Society has fixed on the foUowing bubjeet tVnr the Prise Essay for 
the year 1831, viz.— ^' The proximate Cause, and most appropriate Treatment, of 
Tetanus.*^ 

Dissertations on this subject must be transmitted to the Secretaries (at No. 8, 
George Square, or 7, York Place) on or before the 1st day of January 1831. Eadi 
Dissertation must be accompanied by a sealed Letter, containing the Name and Ad- 
dress of the Author, and marked on the back with a MotttK The same Motto roost 
aJso be prefixed to the Dibsertation to whidi the Letter bdongs. 

The Prize given by Uie Society to the successful Candidate, is either a copy of 
the Quarto Edition of Dr HarveyVi Works, published by the Coll^ of Physicians 
of London ; or a Silver Medal, with a suitable Inscription, at the option of Uie Can. 
ditate. The Prize is presented to the successful Candidate, at the Annual Festival 
in April. 

The Candidate is at Uberty to employ his Dissertation afterwards, in any way he 
ma^ think proper : And, aceordingly, some Dusertaticns, presented to the Harveian 
Soaety, have, in oonsequenee of publication, been productive of considerable honour 
and emokuiient to the Authors. 

By order of the Sodety, 

RiCHAW) HuiE, M.D. \ Secretaries. 

William Mokchsiff, M* D. | ''^'^^^^ 

Edinburgh, 
23d MarA 1830. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. — Fifth Quarterly Report of the Edinburgh Surgical 
Hospital from 8th April to Sth August 1830. By James 
Stms, Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons Lon- 
• don and Edinburgh, and Lecturer on Surgery in Edinburgh 

J N commencing this Report, I have great pleasure in stating 
that the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh now recognise, not 
only the Clinical Lectures, but also the attendance of the Surgi- 
cul Hospital, as qualifications for their diploma. 

I may take this opportunity of explaining the sources from- 
whidi were derived the L. 800 diat appeared in last Report as 
paid by me to the i^upport of the institution. 

Fets of Students atteniJIiippDy Clinical Lectures, - - L. 400 

Board of two House Surgeons for six months, and one do. for twelve months, 200 
Surplua of expenditure required from myself, - - 200 

L.000 

Since last Report, 545 cases of surgical disease have been 

Presented for relief. Of these 82 have been admitted into the 
ouse. 
ETcision of Elbow-Joint, — John Malloch, set. 30, from 
Perth, a missionary of the Baptist persuasion, entered the Hos- 
pital on the 23d of June on account of a diseased elbow-joint, 
of which the following account appears in the Journal. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. 105. V 
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** His left elbow is very much enlarged, cedematous, and 
inflamed. There ^re two sinuses communicating with the 
joint; one situated immediately over the olecranon, and the 
other about three inches lower down. There is little pain, ex* 
cept on pressure, when it is very acute. He cannot allow of 
any motion of the joint, keeps his fingers extended, and seems 
to be afraid of moving Uie arm in the slightest d^ree. 

** Seven years ago, he fell upon his left elbow and bruised it ; 
two months afterwards it swelled and suppurated, and continued 
to discharge through several successive openings for two years. 
It then he^ed up» but fematned swdled ana stiff. Last January 
he was attacked with severe pain in the joint, which increased 
till five weeks ago, when matter formed, and was discharged by 
one of the former openings. A fortnight afterwards, another 
abscess collected over the olecranon, and was opened by a sur- 
geon in Perth. 

** 25th, Mr Syme proceeded to cut out the elbow-joint. Run- 
ning his knife into the joint, with its back to the ulnar nerve, 
he made a transverse incision across the arm, close to the ole- 
cranon, as far as the external condyle. From the middle of this 
incision another was made down the arm over the ulna about 
three inches in length, and from the extoenities of the one first 
mentioned there were made two up the arm about two inches 
long. The flaps being dissected back, the articulating extremities 
of ^e ulna, humerus, and radius were removed. The diseased 
synovial membrane was cut out, and the edges of the wound 
were then brought together by stitches. Two arteries 8pouted» 
but did not seem to require ligatures. The limb was placed in 
a bent posture enveloped with caddis and a long bandage, to 
give it support. In this case Mr Syme deviated from his 
usual practice, by n^ing a longitudinal incision downwaida 
from the centre of the transverse one, instead of two at its ex- 
tremities, since he thus included the sinuses in the line of inci- 
sion, and more readily exposed the ulna, which was the bone 
principally diseased. ' ^ 

" Cloths wet with cold water were appljed^fter the operation 
to check the disposition to bleed ; but abouHwo o^clock, as there 
was still a good deal of hemorrhage, Mr Syme removed the 
dressings, and found it to proceed from an artery in the integu- 
ments of one of the lower flaps. The bleeding vessel being 
tied, the dressings were then replaced. 

*'' 26th, The wound is looking very well, and seems as if it 
would heal by the first intention. Pulse quick. Cold lotion to 
be continued. Tartrate of antimony, with Epsom salts, to be 
taken every hour. 

*^ 28th, There is a good deal of constitutional irritation. 
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He complains of oppression over the stomach, and a little difB- 
culty of breathing. The wound has not h^ed. 

** SOthy A copious foetid discharge from the elbow, with some 
redness and tension. 

*^ 30th, Feels much better ; swelling subsiding. Acetate of 
lead lotion, with bandage, to be continued. 

July Ist, Appetite much better. To sit up in bed. 
2d, He was out of bed most of the day. 

*' 8d, The redness and swelling are quite gone. The edges 
of the wound to be brought together with adhesive plaster, and 
sulphate of zinc wash to be applied with bandage. 

** 5th, The elbow is looking well, and the wound is granulat- 
ing kindly. To have steak and a pint of porter. 

** 9th, He had rigors yesterday. Elbow appears to be doing 
v«ry wdl. 

** 1 6th, The cross incision has almost healed, but the longitu- 
dinal one is kept open^ by the ulna being bare at its extremity, 
which tlireatens to exfoliate. A large abscess has formed on his 
right hip. 

^* 16di, The abscess was opened and a poultice applied. 

** 19th, He has had frequent shivering and sweating fits; pulse 
quick and weak. To have wine instead of porter. Mr Syme 
laid open the sinus in the hip, the discharge from which was 
profuse. Dry caddis and bandage applied. The elbow is im- 
proving, the discharge is not nearly so great ; and a distmct 
groove can be felt on the ulna between the dead and living bone. 

*' 20th, He thinks himself stronger ; the rigors are not so fre- 
quent. To have sulphate of quinine, a grain and a-half three 
times a-day, and a glass of port wine every three hoKrs. 

^* 24th, He had rigors twice yesterday afternoon. About two 
o^clock this morning, when at stool, there was considerable he- 
morrhage from the hip. He is weaker than yesterday, and 
complains of great pain in his right groin, which is a Uttle 
swelled. 

*' 25th, He is no better, pain in the groin is still much com- 
plained of. 

** 26th, His pulse is much weaker, the pain in the groin is 
excessive ; obscure fluctuation can be felt on the iliac side of the 
vessels. 

*' 27th, He complains of embarrassment in his breathing, 
with pain of chest Pulse 160. 

** 29th, He has been slightly delirious ; oth^ symptoms as 
before ; he is much weaker. 

** 80th, Cold cloths applied to his fordiead at his own desire. 
Pulse can hardly be felt. 

«' Slat, He died."" 
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On dissectum the abscess of thf hip was finiiid to extend iqp- 
wards among the muscles as high as the lumbar region. There 
was an extensive abscess between the ilium and iliacus inter- 
nus descending into the groin. . There were old adhesions 
between the pleura pulmonalis and costalis on both sides, 
but especially on the right. Upon the centre of the aiir- 
terior surface of the left lung lymph had been recently 
effused to a considerable extent, and about eight ounces of 
sero-purulent turbid 6uid lay in Uie pleura of the same side. 
The lungs in several parts were indurated or hepatiied, and in 
some places suppuration had taken place so as to form depo- 
sits of the sise of a walnut On the surface of the brain the 
vessels were more turgid than usual, and in some places there 
were small ecchymoses. Great part of the wound was healed, 
but the extremities of both the humerus and ulna were exfoliate 
ing. 

This unfortunate man, whose thin emaciated care-worn ap- 
pearance indicated an age not less than fifty , though it really 
was no more than thirty, was certainly, as the result showed, 
a most unfavourable subject for operation. At the same time 
this is the only one of ten cases of excision of the elbow-joint 
which has terminated fatally ; and I sincerely believe, that any 
operation, however slight, which had the effect of at all dis- 
turbing the constitution, would have given rise to equally dis- 
astrous consequences. This extreme tendency to disordered 
action could of course be learned only when it was too late. 

David Forret, set 28, from Cupar-Fife, recommended by Dr 
Scott of Cupar, on account of a diseased elbow-joint, of which he 
gave the following account : ^^ Nine months ago he began to be 
troubled with a gnawing pain at the back of his right elbow, as 
if between the ulna and humerus. There was then no swell- 
ing ; the motion of the joint was somewhat impeded, but did 
not increase the pain. In January, he observed a small tu- 
mour, about the size of a bean, a little above the internal 
condyle, which broke two weeks afterwards, and has continued 
to discharge ever since. Up to this time he had not been 
incapacitated from working, the pain which he felt being 
only moderate, and ascribed to rheumatism. But four months 
ago, without sustaining any injury, the joint inffamed, 
becoming red, swelled, and excessively painful, so as to render 
the slightest motion intolerable. He was blooded and leeched 
repeateidly, by which means the activity of the disease was 
subdued, and shortly afterwards, another opening made its 
appearance on the outside of the olecranon. The coqstant 
discharge, gnawing pain, stiffness of the joint, and general ex- 
haustion consequent on this severe and protracted disease, have 
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made him extremely anxious to obtain relief, and willing to 
submit to any measures necessary to afford it. He is thin, 
pale, and evidently much reduced by his sufferings.'** 

This case evidently required either excision or amputation. 
My friend Mr Webster, Surgeon of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
who saw the patient on his admission, and who had not at that 
tfane witnessed the operation of excision, declared that he would 
have no hesitation in amputating the arm. Though there was 
evidently very extensive disease of all the soft parts, I did not 
consider this any objection to excision, and, accordingly, perform- 
ed the operation in the usual manner, that is, by making a trans- 
verse incision from the ulnar nerve to the external tuberosity of 
the humerus, close to the olecranon, and then one upwards and 
downwards at both of its extremities. All the bones entering 
into the articidation were very much diseased, the cartilage being 
abraded and the surface carious. The synovial membrane, being 
very much thickened and gelatinous, was cut away as far as pos- 
sible, one small artery of the integuments was tied, and the 
edges of the transverse incision were stitched together ; but the 
extreme softness of the diseased integuments rendered it impos- 
sible to close the longitudinal ones in this way, as the threads 
instantly cut their way out. Caddis and a bandage were then 
applied. 

The patient has done extremely well ; the swelling of the 
joint is now almost gone ; the discharge is almost entirely ceas- 
ed ; and he has the prospect of being soon di&missed cured. 

Elizabeth Johnston, set. 16, from Falkirk. In the first of 
these Reports, I mentioned the case of this girl, who entered the 
Hospital last summer on account of a diseased elbow-joint, which 
exhibited the most formidable appearance of any that I have 
yet met with, but which, nevertheless, was completely cured 
by the operation of exgision. She returned home, and remain- 
ed perfectly well, using the arm for all ordinary purposes until 
December last, when, after exerting herself too much, her 
wrist swelled and became painftil. Tartar emetic ointment was 
applied, and afterwards blisters ; but an abscess soon fprmed, 
which opened, and has continued to discharge ever since. A 
probe introduced into the sinus, which is situated over the low- * 
er end of the radius, enters a large carious cavity of the bone, 
and can be pushed downwards into the wrist-joint. 

As amputation appeared the only resource, it was performed 
on the 24th June above the elbow, by the method of double 
flap. She recovered most favourably, and is now well. 

The elbow being dissected, afforded a specimen of the union 
which is established between the bones in such cases. When 
the integuments and muscles were dissected off, the appearance 
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presented was wonderfiilly little different firom th«t of a natural 
joint, owing to a great mass of fibrous ligamentous-looking sub* 
stance which connected the bones together. This connecting 
medium, which was above an inch in length, and perfectly flexiUe, 
did not constitute any thing analogous to an ordinary articula- 
tion, and more resembled the structure that usually eusta in the 
fidse joints that result from fracture of the bones. My fiioid 
and pipil, Mr Charles Bell, made a sketch of the preparation« 
whi<£ gives a very good idea of its appearance, and which, there- 
fore, I have caused to be engraved to illustrate this description. 
The unfortunate occurrence of disease in the wrist after that of 
the elbow had been removed, certainly affords no objection to the 
operation of excision. In one of these Reports I menticmed the 
case of an old woman, whose hand I removed on account of cariea 
of the wrist, and who afterwards required amputation of the arm, 
for disease of the elbow-joint. No one, I suppose, would con- 
sider that case any objection to the operation of amputation. — 
In the last number of this JdUmal, Dr Christison has stated, 
that, fiom what I have seen of excision of the knee-joint« I am 
not inclined to practise or recommend it any more than M. Rouzy 
who also thought it right to satisfy himsetf as to the advantagea 
of the operation in regard to this joint by actual trial. But in the 
diseases of the shoulder and elbow-joints requiring removal there 
cannot be a doubt that the introduction of excision instead of 
amputation is a veiy great improvement. Most of the patients 
on whom I have operated now use their arms for all the pur- 
poses, and with the same facility, as formerly. It has seemed 
surprising, that in the course of eighteen months I should have 
had occasion to perform the excision of ten elbow-joints. To 
account for this it will be sufficient to recapitulate the places 
from which the patients came. 

Edmburgh 3 Falkirk 1 Cupar 1 

Aberdeen . 1 Auchtennudity I Perth 1 

Lanark 1 Arbroath 1 '— 

10 

Caries of Trochanter ifo^r.— James Lothian, mU 40, ap. 
. plied on tne 18th of July, on account of a sinus of the hip, 
which opened behind the trochanter major, and allowed a probe 
to enter very deep. As the complaint had existed for sixteen 
years, I concluded that it must be connected with diseased bone ; 
and blinking it possible that an exfoliation of the ischium might 
be the root of the evil, as in the cases described in a former num- 
ber of this Journal, I admitted the patient, in order to examine 
his case more particularly. Having found that the trochanter 
migor was carious, I did not think it prudent to undertake any 
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operation, as the results of attempts to femove caries of this part, 
as far as I knew, had Jbeen uniformly fatal. He was dismissed 
on the 16th, and then entered the Royal Infirmary, where the 
diseased bone was extracted- He died a few days afterwards. 

In proceeding to relate the following cases, I feel at consider- 
able loss as to the title by which they ought to be designated. 
They are chronic affections of the joints, very much resembling 
each other in their causes, symptoms, and treatment, but the pre- 
cise tissue in which they originate, and chiefly reside, as well as 
the morbid alterations of structure that attend their commence- 
ment, and precede the final state of suppuration and caries, 
which is the same in all, have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Rust of Berlin has employed the term arthrocace, 
or joint-eyil, to express this affection, denoting the particular joint 
concerned, by prefixing the word designating it in the same lan- 
guage. Thus, he speaks of Spondil-arthrocace^ or Vertebral-dis- 
ease, Cox-arthxocace, or Hip-disease, Gonrarthrocace, or Knee- 
disease, Om-arthrocace, or Shoulder-disease, Olecran-arthrocace, 
or Elbow-disease. This nomenclature is generally followed by 
German writers, and I have used it in these Reports to express 
the disease in question, when affecting the shoulder ; but as I 
have been accused of pedantry for doing so, 1 fear 'that the cer- 
tainly somewhat uncouth expressions just mentioned, as applied 
to the correspondiiig affection of the knee and elbow, might give 
still more offence, and, therefore, will use their English equiva- 
lents. 

JETtp-DMease. — Jean Spowart, set. 8, applied at the Hospital 
on the 8th of July. Her left leg seemed much shorter than the 
right one. The hip was more round and projecting than usual 
She complained of great pain in the joint, particularly at night 
She could not rest any weight upon it, but allowed it to be 
pretty freely moved. This affection was referred to a strain re- 
ceived in falling five months ago. 

As no fluctuation could be discovered, I concluded that the 
disease was still in its second stage, and within reach of relief from 
the actual cautery. It was applied accordingly, and the patient 
has already derived so much benefit, that she sleeps without any 
disturbance from pain, and can rest the weight of her body up- 
on the affected limb. 

Knee-DiaeMe. — Thomas Brown, set. 20, . from Larbert, 
Stirlingshire, entered the Hospital on the 28th of May, on ac- 
count of an enlargement of the knee, which was of very con- 
siderable size, chiefly about the head of the tibia, impairing the 
mobility of the joint, rendering any attempt^ at motion ex- 
cessively painful, and occasioning at night, even when kept 
qmte still, such uneasiness as to prevent the patient from sleep- 
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ing. The oomplaixit had existed twelye monthsy and been 
particularly severe during the last five. 

The actual cautery was applied very freely on both sidea of 
the knee, so as to cause a large slough of the skin, partly by its 
direct effect, partly by the inflammation which resulted from its 
operation. So soon as the suppuration was fiurly established, the 
patient began to mend The nocturnal pains left him, the swell- 
ing diminished, the joint became more moveable, and he oould 
rest his weight upon it. He was dismissed on the 12th of July 
with every prospect of retaining a limb not certainly so sound 
or useful as it originally had been, but still so far recovered as 
to be quite sufBcient for enabling him to follow an employment 
not requiring much active exercise. 

Mrs Harvey, est SS, residing in Leith, was reported to the 
Hospital on the 11th of June, on account of a diseased knee, 
whicn it was thought would require amputation. Her frittids 
were desired to bring her up, but next day intigiated that they 
had found it impossible to effect her conveyance, owing to the 
extreme agony which was occasioned by any attempt to move 
her. In these circumstances, I suggested that she ought to be 
placed in a large clothes basket, which would render her 
removal equally easy and free from pain. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and she entered the Hospital on the 13th of 
June. The following account of her case appears in the Jour* 
nal : — " Her left knee is swelled to nearly twice its natural 
size, and exquisitely painful. The pain is constant, but in- 
creased by the slightest motion or pressure. The integuments 
covering the joint are not discoloured. There is great oedema- 
tous swelling of the foot and lower part of the leff. Five weeks 
ago she suddenly felt a violent pain in her left knee, so excru- 
ciating as to -make her cry out. For some days there was no 
swelling, but it then appeared, and has since gradually increased. 
For some time she could bend the knee, but was never able to ex- 
. tend it without aggravating the pain. Now she cannot use the 
joint either for extension or flexion.^ On the 14th, I applied 
the cautery very freely to both sides of the joint. On the 16th, 
there was no pain except from the bum. She has since been 
progressively improving ; the swelling has entirely disappeared 
both from the knee and foot ; she can move it pretty freely with- 
out pain ; she has been dressed and sitting up ; and is about to 
leave the Hospital. 

Elbow-Disease — Helen Pentland, set 30, was admitted on the 
5ch of May, on account of a painful swelling of the right ann, 
which extended from the elbow to the hand. The pain extend- 
ed generally through the limb, but was particularly severe at 
the elbow and wrist. The elbow was much enlarged and exces- 

3 
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fively painful, especially during the night, and when subjected 
to pressure, or attempts to move it from the semi-bent position, 
in which she inyariably kept it. Five weeks ago, without any 
assignable cause, she felt a pain in the elbow. It continued 
not very severe for four or five days, and seemed to be subsiding 
under the use of frictions. A most violent pain then all at 
cmce came on, and the joint began to swell. The symptoms 
rapidly increased. She bad fits of excessive pain, during which 
the muscles near the joint were spasmodically contracted. The 
joint was leeched, poulticed, and bled to the extent of twelve 
ounces by cupping. The swelling and redness diminished, but 
the pain continued constant. She then applied to a surgeon, 
who prescribed warm fomentations, and led her to believe that 
amputation was the only remedy. 

I applied the actual cautery on both sides of the olecranon, 
80 as to make two long eschars. She improved progressively. The 
following report appears for the 29th. '^ A very great improve- 
ment has taken place. The arm is now of the natural shape 
and sise; she has no pain even on pressure; but there is still 
little motion of the joint.*" She was dismissed on the 15th of 
June, with no complaint except imperfect mobility, to correct 
which, she was advised to use warm bathing, frictions, and fre- 
quent gentle exercise. 

WillianP Bruce, set. 25, from Brechin, recommended by Mr 
Laing. The right elbow is swelled chiefly at the back part of 
each side of the olecranon ; he has no voluntary power of mov- 
ing the joint, and when motion is effected by other means, it is 
painful and very limited. He complains of deep and con- 
stant pain, which is particularly distressing at night. The 
pain is not confined to the elbow, but extends through the 
limb, and is particularly severe at the wrist. 

** Five years ago, the elbow swelled and became painful 
without any assignable cause. These complaints were miti- 
gated by blistering, &^. but continued so severe as to require 
his dismissal from the army, in which he served in the 75th 
Regiment. The joint continued swelled and subject to occa- 
sional attacks of pain until three months ago, when the symp- 
toms attained the intensity and constancy above stated."" 

I applied the cautery on the 2d of July. For eight or ten 
days he did not admit that any benefit had been experienced, 
but then began to perceive a sensible alteration in the appear- 
ance of the limb, as well as in the uneasy sensations proceeding 
from it. The swelling is now nearly gone, and the pain much 
diminished ; but he still complains of tenderness about the head 
of the radius, where there is also a degree of fulness that makes 
me apprehensive as to 'the issue of the case. 
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As the cautery which is best calculated for eflectbg couiitep- 
irritation differs from that employed to arrest hemorrhage and 
destroy morbid structures, the only uses to which ^it has hitherto 
been applied in this country, I have thought it right to gtTe a 
representation of the instrument recommended by Rust, which 
may be readily constructed by any ordinary blacksmith. 

Thickening of the tSynovkd Membrane of the Knee-joint. — 
John Campbell, set. 15, Blair Athole, recommended by Dr 
Stewart, entered the Hospital on the 28th of May, on account 
of a soft elastic swelling of the right knee, chiefly over the con^ 
dyles of the femur and on each side of the patella. It is not 
painful on pressure, or motion of the joint, but he is unable to 
rest the weight of his body upon the limb. The complaint 
commenced about three months ago, after a slight injury of the 
joint, which he sustained by striking his knee on the side of his 
bed. It has been poulticed, leeched, and blistered. 
' I directed the knee to be bli^tered on both sides, afterwards 
to be enveloped with the following ointment spread on caddis. 
Qt Hydriod. Poias$€B. yif. Ungt. Hydrarg. c. Camph. ^J. 
Aofungia, ^iiJ.^^M. 
and then to be carefully bandaged. This dressing was changed 
once a-week, and was soon attended with decided improvement ; 
the swelling disappeared, the mobility of the joint was restored, 
and he could walk without pain. He was dismissed on the 2d 
of July, with instructions to keep the knee bandaged, and to 
protect it as much as possible against all irritation. 

Dropsy of the Knee-JomU — Angus M^Pherson, set. 16, 
was admitted on the 22d of June. There is enlaif^ment of 
both knee-joints, with distinct fluctuation, the patellse are felt 
floating, no pain, motion unimpaired. 

Two months ago, without any assignable cause, he felt a 
stiffness of the joints ; they then began to swell ; he never had 
any pain or redness on the surface. 

The joints were blistered on both sides, which speedily dis- 
persed the fluid. He suffered a relapse from going out to walk 
too soon, but being subiected to the same treatment, was dia* 
missed cured on the 15th of July. 

This case forms a remarkaUe contrast to one treated in the 
house some time previously, in which the effusion was attended 
with excessive pain« and tenderness on motion or pressure. I 
lately attended a case where the pain was so distressing as to 
deprive the patient entirely of rest, and led to serious appre- 
hensions for the safety of the joint. It recovered perfectly, 
however, under repeated bleedings and blisters. 

Janet Bums, a;t. 526, from Lanark, was admitted on the 23d 
of June, on account of a flat fluctuating tumour, about the sine 
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ijf the palm of the hand, on the inner side of her right knee 
between the patella and condyle of the femur. It had exist- 
ed for several years^ and was increasing. It gave her no par- 
ticular uneasiness, except apprehension as to its consequences. 

Regarding this swelling as of the nature of ganglion, I made 
a small puncture, and evacuated a quantity of dark-coloured se- 
rous fluid. So soon as the wound was healed, I applied a 
blister, and afterwards made her use frictions with the iodine 
and camphorated mercurial ointment. . As this treatment did 
not prevent the re-accumulation of fluid, or seem sufficient after 
a fiiir trial to produce its absorption, I made an incision about 
an inch long, and discharged not only a fluid similar to that 
Ibrmerly withdrawn, but also a quantity of soft yellow flakes, 
which seemed to be the remains of coagulable lymph efiused 
at some former period. A slight degree of irritation followed, 
to control which she used an acetate of lead poultice. The 
discharge from the opening gradually dimimshed, and she 
was dismissed on the 3d of August. 

This patient was one of the first cases in which I cut out the 
elbow-joint, and was a very unpromising one, a^may be seen from 
the account I have given of it in the first of these Reports. 
The cure is nevertheless so complete, that she can use the arm 
(the right one) for sewing or knitting the whole day long, and 
when she was adjusting her dress, or arranging the applications 
to her knee, it was difficult for a stranger to decide which arm 
had been the subject; of operation. I have repeatedly seen mia* 
takes committed in doing so. 

I may here remark, that a girl who came fitim Auchtermuch- 
ty^ to have a small encysted tumour removed from her cheek, 
stated, that her brother, James Page, who had his elbow-joint 
removed last spring, (see Quarterly Report for February ISiSO,) 
now uses both arms equally ; thus, for going to the well for water 
he carries a pitcher in each hand, and that when he requires 
only one hand, he uses the arm operated upon, as it is the right 
one.* 



* I sent a request by this patient to Dr Taylbr to write me particularly as to the 
boy*8 state, and received the following aocount. I may remark tliat the imperfect 
mobility of the limb was owing to the patient's obstinacy in neglecting to exercise it 
during the cure. — ^* Auchiermttchty, 2Sth July 1830.— 'Dear Sia, — I am happy to 
be able to state respecting the boy James Page, on whose elbow you operated in the 
Surgical Hospital last winter, that his general health is quite good — that his elbow 
if free from pain, and about the same thickness as the other — that, though the wound 
dcatriaed very slowly, it is now, and has been for some time, perfectly whole, — ^that 
bis use of tlte hand seems to be not in the least impaired ; and, accordingly he em- 
ploys it (being his right hand) for ordinary purposes which do not require much mo* 
tion of the elk»w-joint,— -that he seems to have the same strength in the arm operated 
OD as in the other, for when he has any thing of considerable weight to carry ,-lfor in- 
stance, aa much water as he can bring in a pitcher, he does it with his right arm,— • 
and that, though, as you must be awaze from the state in which he left the Hrnpiul, 
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Caries ofAnkk^oint — William Whitekw^iet lOy from Cu- 
par Angus, recommended by Dr Rogers, was admitted on the 
21 St of May. The left ankle is much swelled, red, and punfuL 
On the outenside there is a distinct fluctuation. There are two 
openings over each malleolus, through which a probe passes 
readily into the joint, where the surface of the bones is bare and 
rough. The leg of the same side is much onaciated. His ap- 
pearance indicates great and continued suflering. 

Ten weeks ago, when leaping a ditch, he strained his foot 
When he came home it swell^, and was very painful : the 
swelling never subsided. He has had two blbters applied with- 
out any advantage. 

The abscess over the external ankle opened the day af^ his 
admission, and afforded him a little temporary ease ; but he 
still suffered from pain and profiise discharge ; and it was evi- 
dent that it had come to be a question between the loss of his 
limb and his life. 

I amputated the leg on the 81st of May by single flfp, and 
nothing occurred during the cure that seems worthy of notice, 
except the extreme weakness of the patient, who continued de- 
cidedly hectic for several weeks after the operation. He is now 
restored to health, and proposes soon to return home. 

In performing amputation for disease of the foot, it is usu- 
ally thought proper to amputate at no greater distance fiom 
the knee than is sufficient to afford the patient a convenient sup* 
port for the body, unless he can afford the expence of procuring 
an artificial limb. It appears to me, however, in all cases de- 
sirable to preserve if possible the use of the knee-joint, by re- 
taining a half of the leg, which is quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, since a common wooden leg can be as easily fitted to this 
stump as to one higher up \ and it is needless to add, that the 
patient can walk, sit, and perform all other ordinary motions 
much more easily when he possesses the use of the knee-joint 
than when he does not. George Robertson, whose case is men- 
tioned in the Third Report, came to the Hospital yesterdays 
' at my request/ to show how well he could walk with the assist- 
ance of a wooden leg, adapted to a stump of this sort It was 
constructed by his father, one of Mr Trotter'^s workmen. 

The girl Anne Stewart, I may take this opportunity of men- 
he has but a Teiy limited motion at the elbow, yet he has a little. He usnally pats 
on and takes off his bonnet, and can also use a spoon with his right hand, but for the 
latter purpose be generally prefers the left. On the whole, he is certainly in a vastly 
better situation than if he had lost his arm. I believe every one who sees him readily 
acknowledges tliat. I have only farther to join with his parents and friends in ex* 
pressing my hcartv gratitude (o you lor the service you have so kindly rendered him. 
It b due also to all concerned to say, that though he must have some not very agree- 
able recollections and associations, he always speaks with delight of his stay in tb« 
Hospital. Wishing, &c. I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, J. Taylor.'^ 
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tioning, who had the ainputation through the tarsus performed 
last summer, continues perfectly well, and walks so that no one 
would suBpect that she bad suffered any mutilation. 

Margaret Hay, set 26, was admitted on the 8th of June. 
Has great oedematons swelling of the left foot and leg. There 
are small openings over the great and little toe, another over the 
front of the ankle-joint, and a fourth over the malleolus exter- 
nus. Through the two last-mentioned a probe may be passed 
to the bone at the outer ankle. 

She has for several years back been affected with occasional 
attacks of erysipelas in the left leg, which generally lasted for two 
or three days, leaving some swelling of the limb. Nine months 
ago abscesses began to form, of which the sinuses that have been 
mentioned are the remains. Her health b much reduced, and 
she is very desirous of being relieved. 

I amputated the 1^ on Uie 13th. The wound healed very 
well, but the patient regained strength slowly, and was not dis- 
missed till the 20th of July. She still continues in a weak and 
unsadsfiictory state. 

Jmputation at Shoulder-Jaint — John Williamson, set. 26, 
fish-monger^s servant, applied at the Hospital in the sumtner 
of 18299 on account of an ulcer upon the middle of the right 
deltoid muscle. It had a very foul malignant appearance, and . 
allowed the probe to pass in various directions to the bone, 
which, however, could not be felt either bare or rough. He 
was admitted into the Hospital some time afterwards, as a deep- 
seated suppuration had pointed near the coracoid process, and 
it was thought that the bones must be affected. The matter 
was discharged, and the original sore was freely touched with 
caustic potash, after which it was dressed with black wash, and 
healed so nearly that he was dismissed in a state that enabled 
him to resume his employment. Early this spring he applied 
again on accotmt of a deep-seated abscess at the elbow, which 
was opened, and allowed the probe to pass into the substance of 
the external tuberosity of the humerus. The old sinuses at the 
shoulder had also become more painful and copious in their 
discharge. He was re-admitted on the 18th of May, and all 
means were employed to cure his complaints without having 
recourse to the summary, but unsatisfactory process of ampu- 
tation at the shoulder-joint. As all these proved unavailing, I 
performed this operation on the 2d of July, by making two 
semilunar incisions, commencing at the acromion process, and 
meeting below at the inferior margin of the axilla. Sir George 
Ballingall completely controlled the hemorrhage, by pressing up- 
on the subclavian artery above the clavicle. The axillary artery 
and two smaller vessels were tied, after which the edges of the 
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wound were stitched together. The Mtient made no particular 
complaint after the operation. On the 12th day he requested 
permission to yisit his friends at home, and on the 20th he was 
dismissed. 

On account of the state of the soft parts I preferred the me- 
thod of operating above described to that of Lisfranc, which is 
certainly much quicker and easier both for the patient and sur- 
geon. 

Osteo-Sarcoma of THAa — Magnus Linkater, set. SS, fixHn 
Wick, Caidiness, recommended by Mr Henderson of Wick, en- 
tered the Hospital on the 29th of May, on account of a tumour of 
the right leg. The tumour commenced immediately below the 
knee, and seemed to engage (he tilua, which, at this part, felt 
more than twice as thick as usual. It caused a projection on 
the outer side of the limb between the tibia and fibula ; it could 
be felt ascending into the popliteal space, and descended under 
the calf of the leg, so as to stretch the gastrocnemii muscles. 
The consistence of the tumour was nneoual, generally soft, and 
in some places conveying the feeling of nuctuatbn, but in others 
as hard and unyielding as if composed of cartilage. 

He stated that nine months previously to the time of admis- 
sion, after being much exposed to cold and wet in the course of 
his employment as a cooper, he obiserved a small swdling about 
two inches below the tuberosity of the tibia ; it was at first not 

Cinftd, but shortly afterwards became so, and his sufierings 
ve been increasing progressively ever since. He is a tall 
stout-lookii^ young man, of a sanguine complexion. 

As the swelling evidently depended upon a morbid growth 
of the heme, I saw no remedy but amputaticm, and performed 
the operation by double flap on the Sd of June. He was dis- 
missed on the 1 7th of July, having remained longer than it 
was necessary, waiting for a vessel to convey him home. 

The limb, when dissected, presented a most beautiftil and 
characteristic specimen of the true medullary sarcoma origi- 
nating from the medulla of the tibia, passing through a round 
aperture in its posterior wall, and then expimding itself in all 
directions so as to occasion the tumour which appeared exter- 
nally. It is preserved in the Museum attached to the Hoq>itaI, 
in which I may observe, all the preparations that have been 
mentioned are preserved, and may be seen by any gentleman 
who feels interested in them. 

Fracturea. — Of these 18 cases have occurred, vis. 

Ilium 2 Fibula 1 Ossa nasi 1 

Femur 1 Clavicle 3 Ribs 2 

Patella 2 Humerus 2 — 

Tibia 3 Ulna 1 18 

4 



«• } 
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Both the fractures of the ilium occurred within a few days (tf 
each other, in men about the same age^ viz. between 50 and 60, 
were situated near the crest ; were erased by direct violence, vis. 
the one by the kick of a horse, and the other by a fall on the 
side ; and were treated by the same means, viz. the application 
of a apica bandage, under which they soon got well. 

The fractured femur, which was associated with a fractured 
patella, happened to Nancy Baker, iset 28, who fell from a 
window in I^eith three Tories high. There was no aeparation be- 
tween the fra^^ents of the patella. The fracture of the femur was 
treated by means of the long splint, with the facility and suc- 
cess unif(mn]y experienced from this simple apparatus. 

The three cases of fractured tibia derive interest from the 
great number, viz. 10, already treated in the Surgical Hospital, 
in which this txme was broken alone. 

IMocaivmB.'^Qi these the most interesting was that of 
John Meikl^bn, set. 18, who applied at the Hospital on the 
11th of June on account of an injury of the elbow, which he 
had sustained the preceding evening from falling o£P the new 
Rotunda on the Mound, in the construction of which he was 
employed. The limb was much swelled, discoloured, and pain* 
ful ; it did not admit of extension, but allowed pretty free flexion 
without any catch or crepitaticm. There was a hollow below 
the external condyle, where the radius usually lies, and the head 
of this 'Ixme could be felt rolling between the internal condyle 
and coronoid process of the ulna when the hand was rotated. 

Though there was not here the symptom which is usually 
considered the most constant and characteristic of dislocation of 
the radius forwards, viz. impeded flexion, with a sudden catch in 
attempting to perform it, owing to the head of the radius strik* 
ing againt the humerus, it was evident that this dislocation ex- 
isted, and I therefore proceeded to reduce it, by causing the 
hand to be extended while I pressed on the displaced head of 
the bone, and thus readily returned it to its proper situation. 

Whitlow. — Of the very great number of whitlows which came 
under treatment and were cured by free incision, I think it 
unnecessary to Aention any but that of Francis Wylie, set. 8, 
who applied on the dd of July for a very severe whitlow of the 
middle finger, as I do not recollect of ever meeting with the 
disease at so early a period of life. 

Eatirpaiion of TeiHcle. — ^William Lee, sst. 85, from Leith, 
was admitted on the 5th of June. The left testicle is enlarged 
and very hard; the integuments adhere to it, and there are 
three openings on the front of the scrotum, which affi>rd a thin 
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discharge, and allow a probe to pass into the subetauce of the 
testicle ; the chord and vessels, though somewhat enlaiged, ap- 
pear to be sound. The right testicle ia also a littk enlai^;ed ; 
there is some fluid in its tunica vaginalis ; and there is a dream- 
scribed hydrocele of the chord about the siae of a small egg. 
- Two years ago both his testicles were swelled for fiMir 
weeks. The swelling went away of itself, but returned nine 
months afterwards in both testicles, without pain or redness. 
They continued in this state Ull a month ago, when the left 
testicle inflamed and opened. A few days afterwards two other 
openings formed. 

Having examined the urethra, and ascertained that there was no 
stricture or other source of irritation connected with it to account 
for the disease, I dilated the sinuses by converting the three 
openings into one, and applied a wash. The appearance of 
the sore became worse and worse, and it was now evident that the 
gland had suflered such disorganisEation as to render its extirpa* 
tion a matter of no regret to the patient I performed the <^- 
ration on the 15th, and found that the small portion of tesude 
remaining was converted into a structure resembling that of 
cystic sarcoma. 

During the operation we had an opportunity of sedng the 
two hydroceles of the other side, in the chord and tunica vagi- 
nalis. The wound healed very satisfactorily, the remaining 
testicle contracted to its natural sixe, and the hydroceles gradu- 
ally disappeared. He was dismissed cured on the oUi of 
July. 

Hydrocele and Enlargemerd of Teatide — ^* Francis Halli- 
day, set. 23, was admitted on the 29th June, on account of a 
large pyriform swelling of the left side of the scrotum. There 
is a distinct fluctuation felt in it. The left testicle is much en- 
larged and painful' when pressed. He also complains of shoot- 
ing pains in the small of his back. 

**' Eighteen months ago he received a kick from a horse on the 
scrotum. It swelled very much afker the accident, but fell very 
nearly to its natural size on the application of sugar of lead lotion. 
In consequence of riding much on horseback the swelling re- 
turned, and became much larger than before ; and he was dis- 
missed on this account from the 7Sd Regimoit last ApriL In 
May he entered the Royal InBrmary of this place, where some 
fluid was twice drawn off from the scrotum, but he left it about 
the end of the same month, as his complaint seemed to be 
getting no better. The fluid collected again, and he now felt 
the left testicle painfuL 

** 2d, Mr Syme drew off several ounces of clear fluid. The 
testicle can now be felt more distinctly enlarged. 
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8d, A blister to be applied to the scrotum. 
4t]i, Blister removed. The swelling is now nearly as great 
as it was before it was punctured. Simple dressing applied. 

^* 6th, The swelling is not so great to-day, and the pitin in his 
back is better. The bUstered surface is suppurating. Acetate of 
lead wash to be applied to it. 

^* 8th, The testicle is not nearly so large, but is still a little 
pai&ful on pressure. His general appearance is much altered for 
ihe better. 

*^ 15th, He has now no pain. The testicle is still enlarged, 
and there is a little fluid in the tunica vaginalis. 

'^ 18th, The testicle is not nearly so large as last report, and 
the fluid is almost gone. 

** 23d, There is still a little fluid in the tunica vaginalis. The 
testicle is nearly of its natural size. To be dismissed and return 
in a week, when, if the fluid has again collected, it may be 
drawn off and wine injected,^ 

hydrocele of the Chord, — Finlay Thomson, set. 58, from 
Falkland, whose case is mentioned in the last Report, returned 
on the Ist of June with the*bwelling nearly as large as ever. I 
drew off the fluid, dnd injected wine with an equal proportion of 
water, which on this occasion was allowed to remain for fully 
seven minutes. A proper degree of inflammation followed. 
Swelling ensued, which gradually subsided, and he was dis- 
miited cured on the 21st of June. 

* Wound of /'eni^.--^Quentin Goodlet, set. 6, admitted 18th 
June. Yesterday morning, while playing on the Earthen 
Mound, he fell over a chain, and in some way or other 
sufferi&d a wound of the penis, dividing the skin completely 
round and round about half way between the pubes and glans. 
The cut edges were nearly an inch distant from each other, and 
the preputial part of the integuments was drawn together over 
the point of the penis. The edges of the wound having been 
brought into contact by means of a number of stitches, cloths 
wet with cold water were applied. 

19th, There is a good deal of inflammation round the wound. 
Acetate of lead wash to be used. 

20th, The skin, which was drawn forwards, is beginning to 
slough. Hot dressing to be substituted. 

22dj The slough has separated, leaving an ulcer on the dor- 
sum penis somewhat larger than a shilling. 

S4th, Ulcer contracting, but the prepuce is very oedematous. 
To be punctured. 

July 3d, The ulcer is healing under the use of sulphate of 
zinc wash, but the prepuce is stilt oedematous, though it has 
been frequently punctured and carefully bandaged. 

VOL. XXXI v. NO. 105. a 
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15th, CEdema nearly gone, wound almost healed. To be dk- 
charged. 

Fistula of Prepuce.— Alexander Campbell applied in Apiil, 
for an abscess of the prepuce, which had opoied naturally by a 
▼ery small aperture midway between the orifice and neck of the 
glans. Finding that there was a large cavity between the two 
layers of the prepuce, I laid it freely open with a bistoury, and 
then discovered that there was also a very small i^ening 
through the internal membrane near its reflexion on the penis. 
Different metalUc washes were applied, and the sore was so 
much improved that he resumed his employment as a leather- 
dresser. He returned on the 30th of May, to show that the 
sinus still continued open and troublesome by the pain and dis- 
charge proceeding from it. In these circumstances, I thoi^ht 
it right to divide the prepuce from its orifice backwards ix> the 
internal opening which still existed. The healing proceaa then 
went on favourably, and he was dismissed on the 1 1th of June. 

Fistula in Perinaso, — In last Report I mentioned the case of 
Samuel Pringle, who had laboured long under the complicated 
sufferings of stricture with fistula, and at the time of his 
admission, made nearly all his water through the perinseom. 
When he left the house a few drops of urine still passed through 
ihp fistula, since then he has become quite well, and now de- 
clares that he feels better in all respects than he has done for 
twenty years. It is still thought right, however, to pass a 
bougie occasionally once a month or so, to prevent idiapse, (tf 
which there is always more or less chance in such complaints. 
Indeed, this very man had once before been reported as cured. 

William O^b, sst. 50, recommended by Mr James White, 
admitted on the S7th July. In the perinieum, on the right 
side of the raphe, there is much hardness and swelling. There 
are two openings at this part, by which almost all the urine 
escapes. The prepuce is drawn back and greatly swelled, espe^ 
cially at its lower part, where there is much induration, and an 
opening communicating with the urethra. There are three 
very tight strictures,— one at the neck of the glans, a second 
between three and four inches from the orifice, and a third, the 
tightest of the whole, at the bulb. The lefl testicle is somewhat 
enlarged and is as hard as bone. He has frequent desire to 
make water, suffers great pain when doing so, and is greatly ex- 
hausted by his sufferings. 

Twenty-two years ago, when in the West Indies, he had a 
running, for which he used a very strong injection, the conse- 
quence of which was a very violent inflammation of the urethra 
throughout its whole extent, and also of the testicles. Ever 
since, he has suffered from the symptoms of stricture. For the 
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last two years he has had ineontineDce of urine, which frequently 
came away drop by drop. Six months ago the two openings 
in the perineum appeared, and the urine took its course through 
them. Seven weeks since, he applied to a practitioner, who 
introduced a catheter, and allowed it to remain for three days, 
upon which a violent inflammation ensued, matter formed in the 
prepuce, and the anterior fistula opened. 

Strictures are often attributed to the use of injections, but I 
believe unjustly. There appears more reason to suppose that 
they generally result from neglected gleets. This man, how- 
ever, seems to owe his complaint to such a source; — indeed, his 
case considerably resembles one that I have heard of, where a 
gentleman, for whom an injection had been prescribed, by some 
mistake injected into his inflamed urethra, instead of the weak 
metallic washes generally employed for the purpose, a fluid 
preparation of cantharides used for blistering horses. The 
consequences after the first violence of the symptoms had sub- 
sided, were thickening, induration, and contraction of the whole 
canaL I have in my possession an oesophagus given to me by 
my friend, Mr Dewar of Dunfermline, which is greatly thick- 
ened, hardened, and contracted almost to obliteration from end 
to end, owing to a solution of carbonate of potass, which was 
swallowed hastily instead of whisky. The case is related in a 
former number of this Journal. 

Lithotomy. — The following case, which lately occurred in 
my private practice, seems deserving of notice as being very un- 
usual in several respects. A few weeks ago, Dr T. Thomson 
asked me to see a boy ten years of age, the son of an artist in 
town. He had been complaining for five years of the usual 
symptoms of stone, which latterly confined him to the house 
in the greatest misery. He had been passing small irregu- 
lar fragments of calcareous matter. 

On attempting to introduce a sound proportioned to the 
usual size of the urethra at his age, I met with an obstruction 
about three inches from the orifice, which required a good 
deal of pressure to admit the entrance of a small instru- 
ment I felt a calculus lying in the neck of the bladder, or 
rather anterior to it. And putting my finger into the rectum, 
ascertained that this was really its situation. I performed the 
operation next day in the ordinary way, and extracted a mass 
of calculous matter the size of a walnut, which seemed to have 
originally consisted of two nearly equal concretions ; one of 
these was entire, and presented a smooth flattened surface to 
the other, the external shell of which was broken into fragments 
similar to those voided previously to the operation. I then 
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examined the bladder by a sound, and ascertained that it ooo- 
tained no other calculus. 

Every thing went on £ivourab!y until the urine ceased to flow 
through the wound, which happened about the end of a fiirt- 
night, when he began to complain very neariy as much as 
before. I concluded that the stricture must now be the cause 
of his sufferings, and proceeded to cure it by the ordinary pro* 
cess of dilatation. I am now able to pass number 4, and he is 
free from complaint. I never saw or heard of a stricture in the 
urethra in so early a period of life, and I rather suspect it was 
not a consequence of the irritation of the calculus, but the 
original disease, since his uneasy feelings Irere distinctly dated 
by his friends to an inflammatory aflection of the penis, which 
occurred when he was five years of age. 

Fistula in Jno.-^David Watt, set 34, a Leith porter, of a 
full and athletic frame, applied at the Hospital in spring on ac- 
count of a flat deep-seated chronic abscess of the right hip. It 
was laid freely open, and, being anxious to return home, he was 
dismissed as soon as it presented a healing surface, with instruc- 
tions to apply a wash, and show himself from time to time. He 
omitted to do this, and did not return until May, when it ap- 
peared that all the cavity of the abscess was healed except a 
small sinus, which ran up along side of the gut, with which, 
howevei, it did not communicate. He was admitted on the 
30th, and dismissed on the 12th of June nearly quite well, after 
the septum between the sinus and the gut had been divided in 
the ordinary way. He has since called to report himself per- 
fectly sound. 

James Trainer, set. S8, from Leith, recommended by Dr 
Kirk, was admitted on the 25th of June. On the left side of 
the anus there is an induration of the integuments and subjacent 
parts, in the centre of which there is an opening which dis- 
charges matter. A probe introduced at this aperture passes up 
a winding sinus, which opens into the gut about an inch from 
the verge of the anus, at a different part of the circumference. 
He complains of pain, which prevents him from sitting, and 
which is particularly distressing when he goes to stool. 

Two months ago, he experienced a difficulty in evacuating 
the rectum, and felt as if there was a lump on the lef^ side of 
the gut, which occasioned great pain when it was subjected to 
pressure. Poultices were applied for a fortnight ; matter was 
discharged into the gut, and the pain abated. A few days 
afterwards, he felt an external swelling, which was poulticed 
and opened by Dr Kirk, who, recognising the nature of the 
case, advised him to repair to the Hospital, where he could have 
more attention paid to him than at home. 
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I divided the septum on the 26th, and he was dismissed cured 
on the 10th of July. 

John Burnett, set. 51, was admitted on the 18th of July on 
accpimt of a fistula in ano of eight weeks standing. On the 
SSOth, the septum between the sinus and gut was divided, seve- 
ral sinuses undermining the skin round the anus laid open, and 
the wounds dressed with caddis. For some time after the ope* 
ration there was a copious thin discharge from the wound ; this 
is now diminishing, and the wound is healing under the appli- 
cation of sulphate of zinc wash. 

Helen Cheselden, set. 24<, wife of a soldier of the 4th dragoon 
guairds, recommended by Mr Webster, surgeon of the regiment, 
"was admitted on the S6th July, for a fistula in ano of four years 
standing. I found the external opening at a considerable dis- 
tance from the verge of the anus, and the internal aperture much 
higher up than usual, fiiUy two inches and a-half, so that the 
thickness of the parts requiring to be divided was very consider 
rable, and rendered it impossible to bring out the point of the 
bistoury at the anus previous to the division, which almost aU 
ways can be done, and renders the operation much easier both 
for the patient and surgeon. It happened that the same day 
on which I cut this fistula, I was asked by Dr Fife, of Nor- 
thumberland Street, to operate on a patient of his, a respec- 
table person, about thirty, where the internal opening was still 
higher up, and the thiclcness of parts of course still greater. 
Such exceptions, however, are certainly rare, and the important 
fact observed by M. Ribes, (see First Report) that the internal 
opening is seldom more than an inch distant from the verge of 
the anus, ought to be carefully recollected in the treatment of 
this disease, together with the no less valuable observation of 
Foubert and Sabatier, that an internal opening almost always 
exists. 

Uicer of the Lip. — xibout a fortnight ago I was requested 
to visit a poor woman at Cannonmills, who was said to labour 
under an incurable cancer of the face. I •found the patient 
lying in bed; she was a married woman, about S6 years of 
age, and a most miserable object. She, was extremely emaciat- 
ed, and her countenance exhibited that greenish yellow hue 
which is usually associated with the worst kinds of malignant, 
disease. Her lower lip and neighbouring part of the right 
cheek was ulcerated, greatly swelled, and red, much of the 
lip had been detstroyed, and the remaining surface was slough- 
ing, and afforded a copious intolerably foetid discharge. She 
bad had frequent fxrofiise hemorrhage ; the glands under the 
jaw were much enlarged. 
*^ Eight months ago a wart formed on her under lip, to remove 
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which she used different applicadons, which, however, only ir- 
ritated it and made it worse. Three months ago it was alx>ut 
the size of a sixpence, when she applied to a surgeon, who ap- 
plied caustic daily, till it growing larger he proposed to excise 
it, when she left him.*^ 

I advised her to be taken to the Hospital, that we might ex- 
amine her case more accurately, and determine if any thing 
could be done. 

She was admitted on the 15th of July, and had an acetate of 
lead wash applied to the ulcerated parts ; the effect of this ap- 
plication was very remarkable. Next day the foul discharge 
almost ceased, the sloughs had separated, the swelling had fal- 
len, and the inflammation was much abated. This amendment 
continued to increase, and it seemed as if the ulcer would have 
cicatrized without any fiirther interference; but I thought it 
right to cut away a portion of the lip which, from the destruc- 
tion of the neighbouring parts, projected fbrwards and hung 
down. She was dismissed at her own desire on the 24th of 
July, to attend her family. On examining the portion remov- 
ed, I found traces of the scirrhous structure, and therefore, 
notwithstanding the favourable promise of the case, felt appre- 
hensive as to its result ; and she accordingly returned on the 
4th of August, desirous of having the remainder of the ulcer 
removed. It now presented the characteristic features of can- 
cer, and I did not hesitate to cut it all away. 

Helen McQueen, set. 70, from Lasswade, recommended by 
Mr William Wood, was admitted on the 22d of July, on ac- 
count of a cancer, which occupied a half of the upper lip and 
two-thirds of the lower one, together with a large portion of the 
check. It had a firm consistence, and presented an irregular 
tuberculated surface, with cauliflower-looking excrescences. 

As thedisease, though extensive, was quitedetached, I thought 
it right to comply with the wishes of herself and friends for its 
removal, and pejriPormed the operation on the 24th of July. I 
brought the wouncf together as far as possible, and united the 
skin to the mucous membrane of what remained. The pa- 
tient was of weak intellect, and excessively obstinate, so as to be 
quite unmanageable, and, by constantly persisting in speaking, 
strained and irritated the parts so as to oppose their union, and 
delay their subsequent healing by granulation. Nevertheless, 
the cure went on, on the whole, flivourably so far as concerned the 
local disease ; but large purple marks appeared on the skin of 
both arms, and afforded a baid indication as to the state of her 
constitution. On the Ist of August, when the wound was just 
about healed, and I thought of sending her home, she sudden- 
ly suffered a smart attack of erysipelas of the face, from which 
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she recovered under the free use of spirits. and water given in- 
ternally. 

Inguinal Abscess. — Mrs P. from Orkney, aged 49^ was ad- 
mitted on the 20th of June, on account of a large tumour in 
the left groin, fully equal to a child^s head, and another in the 
iliac region of the same side, of a still greater size. It was dif- 
ficult to ascertain the extent and connexions of the latter swel- 
ling through the parietes of the abdomen ; but it evidently con- 
tained a fluid which fluctuated distinctly both in it and the ex- 
ternal tumour when pressure was applied. She complained of 
great uneasiness in the course of the anterior crural nerve. As 
there was no reason to suspect disease of the vcrtebrse or hip- 
joint, I introduced a Xrocar into the external part of the abscess, 
and drew off Jive pounds of pus. The wound healed by the 
first intention, and the patient felt so much relieved, that she 
insisted upon going home a few days afterwards, and would 
not wait until the cure could be completed, by taking away the 
matter which remained, or had re-accumulated. 



Art. II. — Observations to endeavour to ascertain if Dead 
Animal Matter absorbs Air on exposure to the atmosphere; 
— and if the Putrefaction of Animal Matter is attended 
with an elevation of Temperature. By John Davy, M.D. 
F. R. S. Physician to the Forces, and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh. — (Read 
before the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, De^ 
cember 2, 1829) 

1 N a paper which was sent to the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
in March 1828, ** on the effect of removing atmospheric pres- 
sure from the solids and fluids of the human body,*^ I have cur- 
sorily admitted, that air is absorbed by the body after death 
on exposure to the atmosphere : — ^And, in another paper sent 
to the Society last February, " on the temperature of the hu- 
man body after death, &c.^' I have called in question the evo- 
lution of any sensible heat during the decomposition of animal 
matter by putrefaction. 

Reflecting since on both these subjects, and consulting such* 
authors as were within my reach, who have in any way treated 
of them, the data on which I reasoned on the occasions alluded 
to have appeared to me imperfect, and the conclusions unsatis- 
factory. 1 his has been a suflicient inducement to me to make 
a set of experiments on each question, the result of which I have 
now the honour of communicating. 
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I. — Is air absorbed fty Dead Animal Matter when it is eic- 

posed to the atmosphere ? 

, Isti Of the Blood. — It is commonly believed that blood readi- 
ly absorbs oxygen from atmospheric air. I have thought it right 
to commence the investigation with aideavooring to detennine 
if this is true. The experiments which I have made for the 
purpose have been of two kinds ;— one, by agitation for a short 
time of blood in air ; — the other, by exposure of blood to air 
over mercury for a longer time. The blood used has been ve- 
nous blood, principally from soldiers who required blood-letting 
on account of slight ailments, and whose blood had very much 
the character of blood in health. For the first set of experiments 
the blood was allowed to become cool, (sometimes excluded from 
the air, sometimes exposed to the air,) and it commonly became 
cool in about three hours. Then the crassamentum which had 
formed was broken up, the fibrin was as much divided as possi- 
ble, and the whole was intimately mixed. Sometimes I used 
only a very small quantity of this, as about a drachm, and agitated 
it in three or four cubic inches of air in a glass tube under water, 
that there might be no change of temperature. Sometimes I 
employed as much as a pound, agitating it in a large quantity 
of air in a flask of two or three gallons capacity, provided with 
an empty bladder and stop-cock. The agitation of the blood in 
the confined air was continued from eight to fifteen minutes. The 
room in which the experiments were made was favourable to 
accuracy of result, — the temperature of it being very eqaaUe, 
seldom varying more than a degree in the twenty, four hours, 
and seldom differing more than a degree from the water with 
which it was abundantly supplied. The temperature of the 
rooms, during the period of the inquiry, viz. in July and Au- 
gust, was at the commencement 76^, — in the middle of the 
period for a short time 79^ — and towards its conclusion about 

77". ..' • 

In opposition to the commonly received opinion stated above, 
the results of these experiments were negative. — When the ex- 
periments were made in the most careful manner, the volume 
of air exposed to the blood was not changed, nor was its com- 
position appreciably altered. If the experiments were not very 
carefully made, and great attention paid to temperature, some- 
times there appeared to be an absorption of air, and sometimes 
a diminution of it : and if the blood was more than twelve hours 
drawn, the volume of air was always diminished. 

Similar experiments with fresh serum, and with the colouring 
matter of blood, obtained from the crassamentum by pressure 
through a coarse linen bag, gave the same negative results, — and 
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that even when the colouring matter had been kept twelve hours, 
and the serum longer. 

When I used fibrin alone, procured by pressing and washing 
the clot in a linen bag, (the clot being obtained from blood drawn 
about three hours,) the result was somewhat different. The vo- 
lume of air in which the fibrin was agitated was unaltered ;— > 
but a little carbonic acid gas was formed, about 2 per cent. 

In the second set of experiments, blood, and the serum, the 
fibrin, and the colouring matter of blood, were exposed to com- 
mon air, in close vessels, over mercury. The results obtained 
were in accordance with the preceding, and, as it appears to me, 
explanatory of them. 

I may mention, that the blood used was placed in a vessel 
over mercury a few minutes after it was drawn, having been 
cooled quickly by immersion in water. During the first twelve 
hours, the volume of air over it was not sensibly changed. Soon 
after there was a diminution of the bulk of the air, and this du 
minution gradually increased. When greatest it was nearly 
equal to the volume of the blood. This was accompanied by a 
change of form of the crassamentum ;*— it, as it were, dissolved 
away, and an apparently homogeneous fluid was formed. And 
next, there was an augmentation of the bulk of the air. fiy 
examination at different times I have found that the volume 
of air remained unchanged till putrefaction commenced ;-— that 
carbonic acid gas was formed and absorbed by the blood; — that 
the diminution of volume of the air continued till the blood was 
saturated with carbonic acid ;— and that its augmentation was 
owing to father evolution of this gas, connected with the forma- 
tion of ammonia and the progressive changes of the putrefac- 
tive decomposition. 

The air over the serum of blood remained many days with- 
out undergoing any change of volume ; and so long the serum 
retained its transparency. At length a turbidness appeared in 
it, putrefaction commenced, and the volume of air diminished, 
owing, as I have found, to the absorption of carbonic acid gas 
which is formed. When the serum was saturated with carbonic 
acid, the putrefactive process continuing, the volume of air slow- 
ly increased. 

Results very similar were obtained^ with the colouring matter 
alone ; — or (which is more correct) the mixture of serum and 
red particles obtained by pressing the crassamentum gently in 
linen. The changes in this instance were much the same as in 
the preceding. They took place more slowly than when blood 
with all its ingredients was employed, and less slowly than when 
the serum of blood was used. 

The changes exhibited by the fibrin of the blood were the 
roost rapid of all. In less tl)an twelve hours it lost its firmness . 
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a small diminution in the volume of the air had taken place ; a 
little carbonic acid gas was found in the residual air, and oxygen 
had disappeared equal in volume to the loss by absorption^ to- 
gether with the acid gas generated. In twenty-four hours, or 
uttle more, the fibrin had become semifluid or pultaceous, the 
oxygen of the air had disappeared entirely, or nearly so, and its 
place was supplied by carbonic acid gas, excepting a diminution, 
(which it may be inferred was carbonic add gas absorbed,) very 
nearly equal to the volume of the semifluid formed. As the pu- 
trefactive process proceeded, the fibrin divided into two parts, — 
onepultaceous, and a little frothy, occupying the spot where the 
fibrin was first put, — the other liquid, surrounding this pultace- 
ous matter ;-^and the volume of air gradually increased, carbonic 
acid gas bdng evolved, attended with the formation of ammonia, 
and the other changes belonging to advanced putrefaction. 

Having given the results of these experiments, which appear 
to me to prove that blood does not absorb oxygen when fiiesh, 
and that when there is an apparent absorption of oxygen it is 
owing to the formation and absorption of carbonic acid by the 
alkaline blood, — I do not consider it incumbent on me to contro* 
vert farther the commonly received opinion. All the experi- 
ments are easily made ; most of them I h&ve repeated, and more 
than once ; and I hope they will be repeated by others, con- 
fident as I am, that the results I have described will be obtain- 
ed, if the proper precautions are used, especially those relative 
to the influence of temperature. It is right, at the same time, 
to remark, that slight variations of results may occasionally oc- 
cur, as I have myself witnessed, according to the quality of the 
blood used, and of its different ingredients, and especially ac- 
cording to the quality of the serum, which, of all the parts of 
the blood, seems to^ be the most variable in its composition, and 
the properties thereon depending. 

The theoretical bearings of the above results now require 
some attention. 

It is generally believed that the difference of colour of venous 
and of arterial blood is owing to the one having been acted on 
by atmospheric air, and the other not. And this notion, it is sup- 
posed, has been confirmed by venous blood, on exposure to the 
air, acquiring the florid hue of arterial blood. Is this generally 
received opinion sufficiently well established on undeniable facts ? 
This question naturally occurred to me after finding that blood 
has not the power of absorbing oxygen. Then I thought it neces- 
sary to reconsider the evidence on the subject, and to make far- 
ther experiments on many doubtful points ; — and the conclusions 
to which the inquiry has led me are, briefly, — that the scarlet 
colour which venous blood acquirer on exposure to the air is 
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not owing to any chemical change from exposure ; — and that it 
is very doubtftil if the difference of colour between yenous and 
arterial blood depend on the action of air. 

I shall begin with noticing the facts on which I found the 
first conclusion. 

1. Though air is excluded from venous blood the instant it 
is drawn, as by receiving it in firesh white of egg, milk or serum, 
in which it immediately sinks, nevertheless on coagulation the 
surface of the crassamentum will be of a comparatively light 
florid hue. 

2. The same florid hue may often be seen on the side of the 
cake of crassamentum, though surrounded by serum. 

3. And in the instance of blood with a buiiy coat, on separat- 
ing the bufly coat from the crassamentum,-r-the under side of 
the former will generally exhibit a florid hue. 

4. I have never observed this hue at the bottom of the eras- 
samentum, or in the inferior part of it in slices cut horizontally. 

5. It may, however, be produced in the inferior surface by 
inverting the clot in serum before it is firmly coagulated. 

6. But it is not produced by inverting the clot firmly coagu- 
lated in the open air, and immediately applying blotting-paper 
or linen with gentle pressure in all directions, to absorb rapidly 
the most fluid or serous part of the mass. 

7. Whenever I have witnessed a very florid hue in any part 
of the surface of the crassamentum, then, on minute examina- 
tion, I have always found a layer or stratum of variable thick- 
ness, composed chiefly of fibrin, and containing only a minute 
quantity of colouring matter. 

These and other circumstances have induced me to oelieve 
that the florid hue acquired by venous blood on exposure to the 
air, is owing to a partial subsidence or separation of the colour- 
ing matter; — and that at the surface it*is more florid and 
lighter, simply because the colouring matter is there less con- 
centrated, — and darker at the bottom and towards the bottom^ 
because the comparatively heavy colouring matter is there more 
concentrated. 

I shall notice some facts and circumstances which appear to 
me to support this idea. Whatever white or colourless fluid is 
used to dilute the colouring matter of blood, without exerting 
on it any well marked chemical action, renders it brighter. 
This effect is produced by the addition of white of ^g, or 
milk, or distilled water deprived of air by boiling or the air- 
pump: — ^and a similar effect is produced by the diffusion of 
the concentrated colouring matter on any white ground, as 
paper, wood, &c. But the contrary effect results ^m what* 
ever causes the approximation of the colouring particles. This 
is very remarkably exemplified during the gradual contraction of 
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the crusamentttin : as the crawamentum contracts, and the se- 
rum is pressed out, it becomes > darker ;— and the longer the 
blood is in coagulating, and the less viscid the coagulable 
lymph or fibrin,^-so much the more abundant is the colouring 
matter at the bottom of the clot, — so much the less mixed with 
fibrin there, — and in the same proportion so much the darker. 
In the body too, whatever tends to produce an accumulation 
of the red particles has the effect of darkening the blood in 
the veins which are suflSciently near the surface to be seen. 
Position has this efiect in a well known manner; how dark 
the veins of the hand become if long pendant ; — ^how light if 
held up and the muscles gently exercised ; and the appearance 
is the more striking if the hand, under the different circum- 
stances of position, is held between the eye and a bright light. 
A ligature on a limb produces, in a stronger d^ree, the same 
effect as the pendant position. In the operation of phlebo- 
tomy, the blood which flows first is almost invariably the dark- 
est ; and the longer the ligature has been previously applied, 
generally so much the darker is the blood. The red particles in 
this instance appear, to descend from the minute vessels into 
the larger trunks, chiefly by their own momentum ; leaving, it 
may be conjectured, a diluted blood behind. Commonly, 
during a blood-letting, the more rapid the stream, so mudi 
the more florid is it ; and, not unfrequently, when flowing very 
fi'eely, it becomes of the hue attributed to arterial blood. 

Next, relatiye to the colour of arterial bloody I am led to 
believe, that its florid hue (such as is usually attributed to it) is 
exaggerated. Very many circumstances conspire to give such 
an exaggerated notion ; as the rapidity with which the arterial 
blood flows ; the smallness of the stream in the majority of in- 
stances in which it is witnessed ; its being generally more or 
less scattered around, over linen and the skin ; or, if collected 
in a vessel, it is almost^ always mixed with air and in a frothy- 
state. The circumstance last mentioned is deserving of particular 
attention. By agitating blood deprived of its fibrin, or before 
the fibrin has coagulated, it assumes, as is well known, a beau- 
tiful scarlet hue ; this hue it retains so long as it is in n frothy 
state ; but as the froth subsides, the light hue disappears, 
rhe same phenomenon occurs in agitating the blood in hydro* 
gen gas free from acid fumes ; and also, when colouring matter 
has been addiod to sugar and water, and a froth raised by the 
disengagement of carbonic acid gas, in consequence of fermen- 
tation ; — proving demonstratively, it appears to me, that the 
change of colours is not owing to chemic^ combination, but to 
mechanical mixture with air. In the instance last mentioned, 
the colour of the froth, it may be remarked, is just perceptibly 
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pnridisb, carbonic acid having the effect of imparting to blood 
a fine purple tint. 

Moreover, in consequence of the peculiar structure of the ar- 
teries, and the force of the heart acting a tergo, there can be, 
under ordinary circumstances, no accumulation of blood in these 
vessels as in the veins, and still less of the heavy colouring 
matter of the blood. It is only in the left cavities of the heart 
and pulmonary veins, and occasionally in the aorta after death, 
and occasionally in the sac of an aneurism, that we have an op- 
portunity of seeing blood in an accumulated quantity in the ar- 
terial system. After death, on examining the cavities and great 
vessels of the left side of the heart, the blood in them has always 
appeared to me nnich of the same colour as in the right ; at least 
when there has been no material difference in point of quantity. 
Now, considering that this has been observed in cases of sud- 
den and violent death, and in cases of death from very various 
diseases ; that the temperature of the body frequently at the 
moment of death has not been apparently impaired ; that the 
function of respiration has often been the last apparently per- 
formed with vigour ; and that the residual air in the lungs, in 
many instances, as I have ascertained by experiment, has un- 
dergone the change usual in healthy respiration, — taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, it appears to me, that 
this similarity of colour of venous and arterial blood, met with 
after death, is not what might be expected a priori according 
to theory ; and tends to prove, what I have boought it forward 
to prove, that the notion of the difference of hue of venous and 
arterial blood commonly entertained is an exaggerated one. 

The only accurate way which I am aware of to ascertain the 
real degree of difference of colour of the two kinds of blood, is 
by oomjmring venous and arterial blood abstracted from the 
same animal. This comparison I have often made with the 
blood of the sheep, and occasionally with that of the dog and 
rabbit. Sometimes the blood collecteif from the carotid artery 
has not been distinguishable from that collected from the ju- 
gular vein, so that when placed beside each other, it was im- 
possible to say which blood was venous, which arterial ; one 
would have supposed they came from the same vessel. Some- 
times there has been a barely perceptible shade of difference be- 
tween the two, and occasionally a marked difference. General- 
ly I have observed that the venous blood which flows first is 
darkest, and also that the arterial blood which flows first is 
darker than that which flows afterwards, especially the very 
last. 

On the whole, the conclusion which I am disposed to draw 
is, that there is no specific difference of coloiur between the two 
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kincU of bloody and that the occasional difleroiee witnessed 
may be attributed principally to the oocaaional preponderaiioe 
in venous blood of colouring matter. In oonfinnation, it may 
be mentioned, that I have generally found arterial blood of less 
specific gravity than venous ; and the arterial blood which 
flows last, when the vessels of the expiring animal are nearly 
emptied, and which appears most florid, as has been already 
stated, is also of least specific gravity. Farther, in confinna- 
tion, it may be remarked, when there is a difference of colour be- 
tween venous and arterial blood, that it is most striking whilst the 
Uood is fluid ; for when coagulation takes place, and the crstf- 
samentum is contracted, and the serum expressed, the dots of 
the venous and arterial blood are brought to a kind af equality 
in relation to the degree of the colouring matter. 

Two other circumstances, there is ground for conjecture, may 
also be concerned, when there is a difference of hue between the 
two kinds of blood, vis. a preponderance of saline matter in 
venous blood, and of chyle, or imperfectly formed and Tery 
light-coloured particles in arterial blood. Accordingly, I 
have generally found the serum of venous Uood of greater qie- 
cific gravity than that of arterial; and sometimes the difference 
has been as great as 10S9 and 1019 : — And we know that the 
colouring matter of the blood is darkened by most of the salts 
which are found in serum, especially the subcarbonated alkali 
and common salt. In relation to the second circumstance, I 
may state, that I have seen a lighusoloured sediment, in ap- 
pearance very like reddish chyle, separate from the crassamen- 
tum of arterial blood, having been pressed out apparently during 
its contraction in the same manner as the serum. The efiect 
of this sediment when present must unquestionably have been 
that supposed. I have even seen the blood from the right side 
of the heart, in the instance of a dog well fed some hours be- 
fore he was killed, and abounding in chyle, more florid than the 
blood in the left side ; so much so, that a person ignorant of 
the cavities from whence the two samples had b^ taken, 
judging merely from their appearance, would have said that 
the venous was arterial blood, and the arterial venous. 

The mere separation of carbon from venous blood in its pas- 
sage through the lungs does not necessarily imply a change of 
cokur, either darker or lighter, as will be admitted readily by 
the philosophical chemist Some of the whitest bodies abound 
in carbon, as camphor ; and the purest form of carbon itself is 
white, namely the diamond. A very simple experiment may be 
brought forward in favour of the notion that the colouring mat- 
ter in venous and arterial blood is essentially the same. When 
a portion of the crassamentum of venous blood, and another of 
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arterial, is put on an inclined plane in water, a current of colour- 
ing matter dissolved by the water descends from each, and conti- 
nues flowing till only fibrin remains. Each current is precisely 
of the same bright vermilion tint. I have carefully watched 
them, and I have not been able to observe the slightest diffe^ 



It occurred to me, that though blood does not absorb oxygen 
«t ordinary temperatures, or give rise to the formation of car* 
bonic add gas, it may do so under circumstances approximating 
to those it is exposed to in the lungs in healthy respiration. 
The trial which I have made with this vie^, though a coarse one, 
I shall relate. About half a pound of fresh venous blood (the cras- 
samentum of which had been broken up) was put into a large 
retort, provided with a stop-cock and flaccid bladder. The 
bulb of the retort, containing the blood, was immersed for a few 
seconds in warm water at 110^ Fahr. ; then it was taken out, and 
for a few seconds briskly agitated ; and this alternate immersion 
and agitation was continued for about a quarter of an hour. On 
cooling, the volume of the air was found unaltered, and no car- 
bonic acid gas could be detected in it ; thus showing, in addi- 
tion to the preceding facts, that blood out of the body does not 
afford carbonic acid gas till putrefaction has commenced;— 
the dead exhibiting a striking contrast with the living change ; 
-—the one depending on putrefaction, and connected with the 
generation of ammonia and the destruction of fibrin ; the 
other, apparently in opposition to putrefaction, and connected, 
there is reason to believe, wkh the perfecting of the formation 
of fibrin ;— the one pertaining to a class of facts of a purely 
diemical character ; the- other to the phenomena of peculiar 
secretion, or of mysterious animal change, to guide us through 
the ma^es of whicn we have at present no clue. 

Whether there is any essential difference between venous and 
arterial blood in more important particulars than colour, I shall 
not here stop to consider. It would seem that there is a very 
remarkable one in regard to their influence on the living sys- 
tem ; and it may well be, though their Colouring matter is the 
same. 

2<%, Of the different Animal Tewtures^ — I have placed 
in a measured volume of atmospheric air over mercury por- 
tions of different textures taken from animals just kill^, aa 
the rabbit and ox, or from the human subject, a few hours 
af^r death. Paying as much attention as possible to uni- 
formity of temperature under tbe favourable circumstances al- 
ready described, and watching the experiments carefully, I have 
never been abte to observe any immediate absorption of air. In 
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sererml instances, as of muscle, liver, intestine, &c. there was 
no diminution, but a progressive increase of volume from evoio. 
tion of air. In the fesr instances in which diminution of vo- 
lume did take place, it was very inconsiderable ; and, m diis 
was accompanied hj incipient putrefaction, and generally at- 
tended by the appearance of some carbonic acid gas, is there 
not good reason to infer, that it was entirely owing to the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid gas formed,— especially as the moisture 
of the part, or the fluid which it contained, was sufficient to ac- 
count for it, — and the oxygen which disappeared was equal to 
the absorption added to the carbonic add gas remaining ? In 
corroboration of this view, I may mention the difference of 
results obtained when animal substances were exposed to putre- 
faction under increased and diminished pressure, by means of a 
column of mercury acting on the air in which the substances 
were confined, in one instance in the closed end of a tube bent 
upwards, in the other in the closed end of a straight tube, both 
of course placed perpendicularly. When the pressure has been 
increased by the weight of eight inches of mercury, and dimi- 
nished by a counterpoise of sixteen inches, the results have been 
well marked, especially when using very putrescible substances, 
as fibrin of blood and muscular fibre. With the increased 

Eressure, at a temperature of about 76^, fibrin being used, there 
as been, in twenty-four hours, a small diminution of volume 
of the air, with just sensible marks of putrefaction having be- 
gun ; whilst with the diminished pressure there has been a small 
increase of volume, and a manifest appearance of putrefaction 
having commenced. Now, it follows of course, that the car- 
bonic acid gas first formed would be more powerfully absorbed 
and retained with increased pressure than with the diminished ; 
but, if oxygen were absorbed chemically, there is no reason to 
suppose that the change of pressure would produce any diffe- 
rence of effect except in degree. 

The experiments of which I have just related partly the re- 
sults, were made during the same period of time as the preceding 
on the blood, and at the same comparatively high temperature 
of atmosphere favourable to rapid putrefaction. The degree of 
rapidity of change varied according to the nature of the texture. 
Brain, muscle, spleen, liver, and the substance of the glands ge* 
nerally produced the most rapid change. In a few hours carbonic 
acid ^as might be detected in the air exposed to them ; and ge- 
nerally in less than twenty-four hours there was air generated and 
an increase in the volume of the air. The sofl white parts Vere 
next in d^ipree of rapidity, suchfis the cutis, periosteum, dura ma- 
tor, and, I may add, stomach, intestinal canal, vein, artery, and 
adipose structure. Over these in about twenty-four hours, carbonic 
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acid gas could generally be detected in the air ; and generally in 
about forty-eight or seventy-two hours, a little air was generated. 
T'endon, intervertebral substance, cartilage, cuticle and bone, 
yvete slowest in progress. In two or three days, carbonic acid 
gas appeared in the air in which they were contained; but 
many days elapsed before there was any increase of volume in« 
dicating the generation of gas, excepting the parts belonged to a 
young animal. • 

After the putrefactive process had commenced, it proceeded 
though the oxygen of the atmospheric air was entirely con- 
sumed ; carbonic acid gas continued to be disengaged, in which 
sometimes a little carburetted hydrogen might be detected, and 
sometimes a little sulphuretted hydrogen ; ammonia was also 
constantly formed ; but I have not been able to satisfy my- 
self that any aeote was either absorbed or evolved, at least 
in the early period. The appearance of the carburetted hydro* 
gen was most striking in tie instance of muscle : it occurred ir- 
regularly, sometimes early in the process, more frequently at a 
later period. One day it might be detected in the air generated, 
— ^not in the next. Softening of the parts, like a deliquescence, 
always marked the progress of the change, and most of them be* 
came pultaceous. After about a fortnight or three weeks, brain, 
muscular fibre, the parenchymatous substance of the glandular 
structures, and the spleen were reduced to a very soft state, and on 
washing them thesoft matter^ the result of putrefaction, was re^ 
moved, and the vascular structure of the part well displayed, and 
in the instance of muscle, the tendinous attachments also, and 
the aponeuroses. And these in their turn yielded and became 
decomposed, — the process being allowed to continue, as I shall 
have a better opportunity of describing hereafter, when noticing 
the same changes taking place in the open air. 

II. — 18 the putrefaction of Animal M€Uter attended toiih an 

elevation of temperature f 

I shall give in some detail the experiments which I have 
made to endeavour to determine this question. It may be 
premised, that they were all made in the same place as the 
preceding,— rthat the subjects of them, as soon as possible, after 
they were taken from the body, were put into glass vessels 
lightly covered with and muffled in dry flax, for the purpose of 
diminishing the influence of the atmospheric air as a cooling 
medium, — and that a vessel holding water was placed contigu- 
ously, for the sake of comparison in relation to temperature. 
I shall commence with the blood and its difierent ingredients, 
or parts into which it may be separated out of the body, and from 
them proceed to the solid textures. 

VOL. XXXIV. 140. 105. B 
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Blood. — On the 19th Angusl, about a pound and a half <tf 
venous blood, taken from a young man labouring under a 
slight febrile ailment, moderately firmly coagulated, having 
been abstracted about three hours, was broken up so that the 
colouring matter, the fibrin, and serimi were well mixed, and 
immediately put into a glass vessel in the manner premised for 
observation. On the 20th at noon its temperature did not 
differ from that of the water contiguous, ^t 6 p. m. of the 
same day, when the temperature of the water, was 78^, that of 
the blood was 80% and ito odour was peculiar and rather offensive. 
On the 21st, when the water was 79^, the blood was the same as 
the day preceding. On the S2d, when the water was 80% the 
blood at the surface was 82^, and a little below |^e surfiu:e Hl\ 
Its smell was offensive and ammoniacal, and its liquidity was 
increased. On the 23d, the temperature of the Mood was the 
same as that of the water ; and so it continued, whilst slowly 
undergoing deoomposition. 

7%e ociouring matter of Blood. — ^About two pounds of the 
colouring matter of the blood of an ox, fix>m which the fibrin 
had been separated in the usual way by agitation, but not de- 
prived of serum, was exposed to observation on the 19th August. 
It was examined once or twice daily. Ito temperature never 
. rose perceptibly above that of the water. On the SSd, it had an 
offensive smell, and mixed with lime gave off an ammoniacal 
odour. In a few days the odour became more ammoniacal and 
less offensive, and so it contmued afterwards whilst gradually 
undergoing the changes peculiar to ito very slow decomposition. 

Serum of £faod<-— The observations which I have made on 
the putrefactive decomposition of this fluid, do not indicate any 
sensible evolution of temperature attending it ; a result which 
might be expected, considering that ito putrid changes take 
place very slowly, and that many months are required for ito 
complete decomposition, whether the quantity of serum be laige 
or small, and even when freely exposed to the air in a damp at- 
mosphere. 

Fibrin of Blood — On the 19th August, at four p. m. the fi- 
brin of the whole blood of an ox was separated in the usual 
manner by agitation, and was immediately well washed and 
drawn out loosely, so that ito surface might be well exposed to 
the air. In its moist state, as it was placed for observation, it 
weighed about four ounces and a quarter. On the following 
day, when the water was 78% the fibrin about an inch below 
the surface was 85° ; its odour was peculiar but not fetid. At 
two p. M. the water being of the same temperature, the fibrin was 
90° ; ito odour was peculiar and rather offensive. At 6 p, m. 
the water the same; the fibrin had fallen to ST. It had be- 
come soft, as it were melting or deliquescing, and in consequence 
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it bad subsided so much that it occupied only about half 
the space it did when introduced, and of course was much less 
exposed to the action of the air. It was slightly alkaline, 
and a little of it mixed with hydrate of lime emitted a distinct 
animoniacal odour. On the 21st, the water being 79^, the 
fibrin was only 8(P. It was semifluid, of a light-brown colour, 
and had a peculiar, rather disagreeable smell, distinctly ammo- 
niacal. On the 23d, its temperature and that of the water were 
the same ; it was of a light- gray colour, so fluid as to admit of 
bein|i^ poured out in drops, and it had a pretty strong and 
tolerably .pure ammoniacal odour; and after this there was no 
sensible elevation of temperature attending the changes which 
slowly took place during its progressive decomposition. 

These experiments on the blood and its ingredients, I may 
remark, are not solitary ones. They have been repeated several 
times, and the results have been similar, and similar generally, 
so far as I haVe observed, whether the subject was the blood of 
the ox or human blood. 

Muscle. — On the 25th August, the heart of a man who died 
the same day, and of whose case I shall take brief notice in an 
appendix^ as No. 1 , was placed for observation. No change of 
temperature was observable till the 27th ; then it was ^ higher 
than the water ; its odour was not putrid. On the following 
day its temperature was the same ; its odour peculiar and 
(disagreeable, but not distinctly fetid ; its surface was sprink- 
led with the ova of flies, and with minute maggots. On the 
29th it W4S S"" above the water. On the 30th, at the surface it 
was 5^ higher, whilst about an inch below its temperature was 
the same as that of the water. On its surface there was some 
iroth and maggots in great abundance. The odour of the 
surface was peculiar and ammoniacal ; of the part below the 
surface peculiar, but not distinctly ammoniacal. On the Slst, 
it was T above the water, when maggots abounded, and were 
feeding voraciously, and there was a strong ammoniacal odour. 
The experiment was then interrupted by excluding atmospheric 
air ; the froth subsided ; the maggots died ; and the temperature 
of the part fell to that of the water. A similar experiment was 
made with the psoas muscle of the same subject, and with 
precisely simih&r results. Other experiments have been made in 
a somewhat diflerent form, and results have been obtained also 
somewhat diflerent. When flies have been excluded, muscle 
has undergone a comparatively slow change ; it has gradually 
softened, become unctuous, acquired a peculiar odour, lost its 
cohesion, and has become converted into a reddish semifluid, 
not unlike chyme, with a very strong ammoniacal odour. In 
one instance this change took place between the 6th and 2lst 
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August The lemperature was not elevated more than 9? at 
its maximum. When the muscuUr fibre has been unraTelled, 
and an extensive surface exposed to the air, the change has 
been very much more rapid. The converrion of muacle into 
pultaceous fluid has taken place in six days, and the tempera- 
ture has been elevated 7°. 

Brain, — I shall give two different experiments made on this 
organ entire, or nearly so, deprived of its membrane, belonging 
to bodies No. 1 and 2. That on No. 2 was commenced on 
the 14th July. On the 15th its temperature and that of the 
water were the same, via. 76^. On the 16th, at its surfiux, it 
had risen 3°, whilst the deeply-seated portions varied according 
to their depth from 9P to l^ The surface was then soft, 
brownish and fetid ; what wa» below the surface was apparently 
little altered. The temperature of the brain conunued increas- 
ing till the 21st, when it had risen 1 1"" ; then its surface was co- 
vered with froth ; maggots of large size, and in great plenty were 
feeding greedily ; and the odour was strongly ammoniacaL 
From this time the temperature gradually fell On the 31st it 
was only 2^ higher than the water ; on the 1st August, only 
l"" ; and on the 4th, there was no difference. At tins time its 
surface was grey, soft, of saponaceous appearance, free from 
maggots, and emitting a powerful ammoniacal odour ; and even 
then two inches below the surface it appeared to be but little 
changed. The experiment with brain No. 1, was begun on 
the 25th July. The highest temperature attuned by it was only 
l"" above that of the water ; and on the 11th August, it was 
the same as that of the water. In this instance the number of 
maggots generated on its surface was less than in the former ; 
their growth was less rapid ; they fed with less avidity ; the 
surface was always comparatively tranquil, and the ammoniacal 
odour comparatively faint ; and a rancid peculiar odour, latter- 
ly, was rather predominant. 

Lung. — It belonged to body No. 1, and was put into the 
vessel for observation divided into portions not very small. The 
highest temperature which it acquired was on the SOth July, 
then the water being 77% its temperature at the surface, and 
just below the surface, varied from 78^ to 90^. Where the 
_ow temperature was observable, there it was tranauil and 
without maggots; — where the temperature was hiffh, there 
maggots abounded and were in great activity ; the space 
they occupied was surrounded by a margin of froth ; the am- 
moniacal odour was strong, and the portion was becoming of 
a dark blackish hue^ and liquid* The experiment was £en 
interrupted by the exclusion of air. On the following day, the 
maggots appeared dead ; and the temperature had fallen to that 
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of the water. On the 2d August, atmospheric air was again 
admitted. 1 he temperature of the whole never again exceeded 
that of the water perceptibly, though it did partially, as in por- 
tions where maggots were collected feeding, and where froth, 
was produced. Thus, on the 6th August, whilst the surface in 
general was covered with a grayish byssus, and was only at the 
temperature of the water ; in one spot, about an inch in dia- 
meter, it was 6^ higher, and there, in the midst of froth, there 
was a brood of maggots rapidly growing and eagerly feeding. 
On the 27th August, the whole presented the appearance of an 
inky fluid, of the temperature of the water, and strongly ammo- 
niacal ; apparently deriving its black colour from carbonaceous 
matter liberated and suspended, mixed with particles of cellular 
tissue, and at the bottom with shreds of pleura and fragments 
of vessels, which became apparent on washing. 
- Liver. — It belonged to body No. 3, and was placed for ob- 
servation on 3d August On the 5th| its temperature was the 
same as that of the water ; its odour was offensive, but not am- 
moniacal ; a good deal of reddish fluid had exuded, and a little 
air was in the act of disengagement. On the 4th, in some places 
it was 1^ higher, and in others 2^. Where highest, some froth 
was formed, and many small maggots were feeding. The tem- 
perature gradually increased till the 10th, when it was raised 
12^. Its surface was covered with maggots feeding voraciously 
in froth, and nearly ftiU grown, and the odour was powerfully 
ammoniacal. From this time it gradually decreased, till on 
the 18th it did not exceed that of the water ; most of the mag- 
gots were dead ; the odour was very ammoniacal ; the surface 
was free from froth, and of a dark brown colour, — in some places 
almost black, and of soft pultaceous consistence. Beneath the 
surface the change decreased with the depth, and in the lower 
part the liver was comparatively little altered; its parenchy- 
matous substance was softened, of a grey hue, and easily remov- 
ed by gentle pressure, aided by a stream of water ; whilst the 
vascular structure, (at least all but the very minute branches,) 
retained sufiicient strength to resist the pressure and water, and 
accordingly became well displayed by the operation. 
• Intestines. — These were from body No. 4, and were placed 
for observation after having been washed out on the 3d July. 
Their temperature on the 4th was the same as that of the water, 
though the odour arising from them was ofiensive. On the 
5th, their temperature was 2P higher ; on the 6th, the same as 
that of the water ; and so it continued, though a great deal of 
foetid air was disengaged, and the surface had become pulta- 
ceous, and emitted an ammoniacal odour. The stomach of No. 
1. afforded results very similar. Its temperature never exceeded 
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that of the water more than 1^ and that only partially where a 
few maggots were feeding, and a little froth was excited. And 
in both inf tancesy below the surface two or three inches, there 
was little change. After a month the parts appeared entire ; bat 
on minute examination, after having been well washed, the d&- 
soe which remained appeared to be chiefly the submucous and 
peritonseal. Neither the inner coat nor the muscular could be re- 
ocM^ised, and even the white tissues were in parts losing their 
cohesion, and exhibited evident marks of slow decomposition 
being in progress. 

Cutis of inside of Thighy Dura Mater ^ Tendo AckiiHs. — 
These parts were taken from body No. 1, and were placed to- 
gether in the same vessel for observation. They underwent 
change slowly ; their temperature gradually rose till it was 3^ 
above that of the water, via. on the 31st July, when the odour 
from them was slightly ammoniacal, their surface unctuous, and 
there were a few maggots feeding. After the 2d August, the 
diflerence of temperature was 1% and it was the same on the 
16th of that month. A good deal of yellowish pultaceous 
matter was formed, by which the parts were hid. It was wash- 
ed off, and the different textures were found nearly equally 
changed ; their cohesion irregularly diminished ; the fine con- 
necting tissue or most delicate fibre dissolved entirely or in 
part ; holes formed in the two first mentioned textures, and the 
coarser fibres or fasciculi of fibres separated in the last On the 
1st September, they were all reduced to an ammoniacal pul- 
taceous state, in which only a few minute tendinous fibres were 
distinguishable. 

Aorta. — A portion of this vessel belonging to body No. I, 
placed for observation, was 1^ higher than the water on the 3Uth 
July. It had a peculiar and ammoniacal odour, and its surface 
was becoming unctuous, especially its compact fibrous sheath, 
or the third coat from the inner one. On the 1 1th August, 
there was an elevation of 3^ ; a good deal of light brown pul- 
taceous matter had formed ; the odour was strongly ammoniacal, 
and many maggots were feeding. On the 16th August, it was 
entirely converted into a semifluid, opaque mass, of a light brown 
colour, and strong ammoniacal odour ; and its temperature and 
that of the water were the same. — I have also made trial of the 
different coats of the aorta, placed apart for observation, viz. 
the loose outer cellular, containing some fatty matter, — the ad- 
joining compact cellular or rather fibrous coat, the next, com- 
monly called tHe middle coat, and the inner coat taken from 
body No. 5. The changes in all of them proceeded much in 
the same manner as has been described in the preceding in- 
stance, with the exception of the loose cellular coat, which in that 
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instance was excluded. It did not keep progress with the vest, 
and after a month^s exposure, it was very little changed. 

Intervertebral. subatanoe^^^A portion from the lumbar 
spine was taken from the body No. 5, on the 7th August 
On the ISth it had a peculiar odour, neither putrid nor ammo> 
niacal. After a month it was very little changed ; and during 
that time its temperature was not sensibly elevated above that 
of the water. From other experiments I nave ascertained, that 
a very long time is required for the decomposition of this sub- 
stance, and that even after a year it is not very considerably 
changed. 

Besides the preceding, I have made trial of other parts, as 
the pancreas, kidney, spleen, prostate. They have undergone 
change rapidly, like the liver ; their temperature has been con- 
siderably elevated ; they have all softened, as it were liquefied 
like fibrin, and ammonia in great quantity has been generated. 

I trust, more than sufficient has been adduced to decide the 
question poposed,— ^^ Whether the putrefaction of animal mat- 
ter is attended with an elevation of temperature ?^ It seems prov- 
ed, that those parts which undergo rapid change, as the fibrin of 
Uood, brain, muscular fibre, and the parenchymatous substance 
of glandular structures, give off' a good deal of heat in being 
converted from the solid into the liquid form : And, as other 
parts undergo a similar change, and are ultimately reduced to 
a liquid or pultaceous state, and as in most of them there is 
some elevation of temperature, may it not be fairly inferred, 
that the apparently inferior degree of heat generated by them is 
merely owing to the slowness of the change : And, accordingly, 
whatever accelerates the progress of decomposition, seems to 
promote increase of temperature. Minute mechanical division 
has this effect in a remarkable manner, as has been witnessed 
in the instance of the fibrin of the blood, and that of muscular 
fibre ; and the effect is probably owing .to the very extensive sur- 
face exposed to the action of atmospheric air. The presence of 
maggots, too, has the same effect very strikingly, and 1 believe in 
the same way. They tend to sep{|rate the parts, to agitate the 
surface, and to introduce air beneath the surface. It is curious 
to watch the progress of these animals in their growth, and 
still more so in their operations. When their food is very nu- 
tritious, the almost microscopic ova in forty-six hours are 
converted into large maggots. When they have nearly attain- 
ed their full si^e, they feed with extraordinary voracity, as if 
aware that their lives depended upon their activity. The whole 
of a niunerous brood, side by side, erect, with one extremity in 
the ammoniacal pultaceous mass, pump up nourishment, and 
with the other and longer extremity in the atmosphere, the 
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orifice of its canal dilated, seem to pump down air ; and thn^ 
by the difference of the specific gravities of the two Auda, tlir 
perpendicular position of the larvie is maintained ; and proba- 
bly by the action of the one or the other, a compound is fonn- 
ed fit finr assimulation, and for forming a part of the new ani- 
mal, and at the same time the putremctive process is aocde* 
rated. It appeared probable at first view, that the larvse them- 
selves might generate and possess a comparatively high tempe- 
rature ; but, on the whole, the observatioBs which I have made 
to endeavour to determine this point are not in favour of the 
notion. When the larvae are distended with putrid matter, ex- 
haling ammonia, and rapidly undergoing change, then their tem- 
perature, as might be expected, is always above that of the at- 
mosphere ; but when they are fr^ from putrid matter, inter- 
nally and externally, although collected tc^ther in large num. 
her in a small space, as in a phial, a delicate thermometer 
placed in the midst of them did not rise, did not indicate the 
generation of any sensible degree of heat. And, in conformity 
with this, I find that maggots by themselves vitiate air very 
slowly ; indeed, I believe that their dead bodies vitiate it more 
rapidly than their living. The changes in the dead bodies in pu- 
trefying and becoming semifluid, accompanied by the formation 
of carbonic acid and ammonia, are more rapid than the changes of 
their living bodies, in passing from the larva through the chrysalis 
state to that of the imago, or in becoming as it were solid, which 
change seems to be accompanied chiefly by the exhalation of water 
and the fiirmation of a very little carbonic add gas. Mixture, 
probably, is another circumstance which favours and aooeleratea 
the putrefactive process and the evolution of heat. The two cir- 
cumstances already adduced may partly act in this manner n» wdl 
as by exposing greater surface to the air. In the saccharine or yu 
nous fermentation the efiect of mixture is well marked. So long a& 
the sweet v^etable juice is retained in the tubes or cells of the 
plant or fruit, it resists change ; but the instant the tubes are 
crushed, and the cells broken down, and the difierent parts 
mixed, the fermentation, uncl^r favourable circumstances, com« 
mences. I suspect something similar to this happens with ani- 
mal matter. It is known to every one that braised meat pu- 
trefies rapidly ; an egg carefully put by, freely exposed to the 
atmosphere, without any covering over its shell, will remain 
free from putridity for months; and 'in a dry atmosphere it 
will lose the greater proportion of the water which it contains, 
and on breaking it the yolk and white will be found dry and 
contracted. But if the yolk and white are intimately mixed by 
violent agitation, then, 1 believe, the mixture, even in the shelly 
will soon become putrid. Certain I am, that, when freely expo&« 
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ed lo tbe air, out of the shell, the volk being merely immersed in 
tile white, they do not putrdy, though, if the tvo are mixed, 
in a short time they undergo a change ; they become highly pu- 
trid, and the temperature of the mixture rises several degrees. 

What is animal putrefaction or the putrid fermentation ? I 
am not aware that this question has yet been replied to in a 
satisfactory manner, or that the present state of our informa- 
tion is such as to admit of making the reply free from many 
obscurities. The little information I have collected bearing on 
the subject, I shall bring forward without hesitation* 

Under diminished pressure, conducted in tubes over merco- 
xy, the putrid fermentation appears in some of its changes ana* 
logous to the vinous. The elements of vinous fermentation 
a]^ear to be leavra, which remains unaltered,* and sugar, which 
undergoes change, and the helping circumstances a certain de- 
gree of dilution with water, and a certain temperature. The 
elements of the putrid fermentation are less distinct ; what we 
ste in the habit of considering a proximate animal principle, 
such as muscular fibre and fibrin of blood, being eminently pu- 
trescible. Whether the presence of oxygen is essential to the 
commencement of vinous fementation, is matter of doubt. I 
am rather inclined to believe that it is not. ^ut the presence 
of oxygen seems to be undoubtedly necessary to the conw 
mencement of the putrid, and only to its* commencement, as 
we have seen that it goes on over mercury, after atmo- 
spheric air has been entirely excluded. The products of the 
vinous fermentation in the simplest form appear to be very 
few. Alcohol seems to be the only liquid product ; and carbo* 
nic add gas is the only gaseous product which I have been 
able to detect. The disengagement of asote I do not consider 
essential ; and when it is met with, may it not be referred in the 
early part of the process to the atmospheric air entangled in the 
materials, and in the advanced part of the process to the decom^ 
position of a little leaven ? I have made very many experi^ 
ments on this subject, the details of which I cannot with pro* 
priety here introduce. The products of the putrid fermenta^ 
tion seem to be more numerous. Carbonic acid gas is the prin* 
dpal gaseous one ; sulphuretted hydrogen and carburetted by. 
drogen may be occasionally detected ; azote, I believe, is not 
disengaged, excepting at a very advanced period, and when pro* 



* The same portion of leaven may be repeatedly used. I have preserved it for 
nearly twelve months by pouring off the fermented fluid so soon 8» the leaven bad 
•ubsided, and adding fresh sugar and water. How leaven acu is one of the myste- 
ries of chemistry, and there are others of a like kind, as the action of lime in the 
formation of saltpetre, and of sulphuric add in tlie formation of sugar from starch. 
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bftbly the prodacto tbemfelvef are decompottng. The producU 
not evolved in the gaseous state appear to be chiefly ammonia, 
kept down in confinement' a while by carbonic add and water ; 
and a substance or matter, in a sonifluid form, which has a 
considerable resemblance to chyme, and which appears to be 
the proper food of the larvse of many diflerent lands of the ex- 
tensive genus Musca, some preferring the matter from muscle, 
others from tendon, &c. And this matter itself seems to un- 
dergo decomposition, and to be converted into ammonia and a 
substance more resembling extractive matter after it has been 
exposed to the air than any other with which I am acquainted, 
excepting one, which is obtained by the spontaneous decomposition 
of some kinds of vinegar to which atmospheric air is allowed ac- 
cess. During the decomposition of the vinq^ carbonic add is 
formed by the union of carbon, with oxygen. The vin^ar gra- 
dually loses its addity , and at the same time a pellicle forms on its 
surface, and, gradually increasing, becomes a thick, strong, tough, 
transparent membrane; elastic, strong, and transparent when dry, 
insoluble in water, and having great power of resisting change, 
whether acted .on by heat, by adds, or alkalis. Veiy analogous 
to this is the substance alluded to, which I have witnessed on 
the surface of s^^m and fibrin, and of several solid parts in 
water, in experiments on their putrefaction continued from six 
to twelve months. The product from vinegar does not contain 
aaote ; that from the animal fluids and textures has aflcMrded 
ammonia when decomposed with lime at a red heat ; but, as I 
am not sure that any specimen of it which I have yet examined 
has been perfectly pure, I cannot be certain that this difference 
of composition really exists between the two. 

Under ordinary atmospheric pressure and exposure U> the 
atmosphere, the results of the putrefactive fermentation appear 
to be different ; the drcumstanoes become complicated; and the 
difficulty of appredating them is vastly increased. The gases 
generated and absorbed in part seem to react and to exert a 
powerfiil modifying influence, both as retarding putrefaction 
and giving rise to combinations which have a similar tendency ; 
and inspissation at the sur&oe from evaporation by forming a 
crust more or less impervious to the air generated beneath, as 
well as to the external air, has a similar effect Carbonic add 
gas is powerfully antiseptic, so are ammonia and subcarbonate 
of ammonia, aiid sulphuretted hydrogen, as I have ascertained 
by experiments made expressly for the purpose. Thus, Mood 
saturated with carbonic acid gas does not putrefy so soon as 
when none of this acid gas is added to it. A solution of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia in the proportion of three grains to the 
ounce of water, prevented the putrefaction of a portion of musde 
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in it about a month ; and a solution of the strength 
erf five grains to the ounce of water preserved a piece of jejunum 
more than eight months, and I know not how much longer, and 
displayed the minute structure of the part in a very striking 
manner. Reduction of temperature is another disturbing cir- 
cumstance, which tends, I believe, to give rise to new combina- 
tions, especially to the formation of adipocire, and to render the 
problem as to the changes that take place more complicated. Even 
in this view of the subject there is no want of similarity between 
the putrid fermentation and the yinous ; and a considerable de^ 
gree of analogy might be traced very far were we to consider 
the particular agents which retard or prevent the two kinds of 
fermentation. I know not one agent or circumstance indeed, 
the eiTecl of which is limited to the vinous or to the putrid . 
fermentation. They all appear common to both. Such is the 
effect of corrosive sublimate, of the sulphureous acid, of tannin, 
of salt, vinegar, alum, spirit of wine, sugar, &c. I have in my 
possession the unfermented juice of grapes, kept more than 
twelve months unaltered, merely by the addition of a little cor- 
rosive sublimate ; a fluid which, without this addition, would 
have been undergoing decomposition in a few hours. after be- 
ing expressed ; and I have also a portion of muscle, perfectly 
preserved for a longer time by the same salt,— -and which has 
now been in water exposed to the air six months without show- 
ing any tendency to change. 

These circumstances, just related, prove some resemblance 
between the two kinds of fermentation in their general pheno- 
mena,— in the causes which promote and accelerate, and those 
which retard and prevent them. The leaven which excites 
vinous fermentation closely resembles an animal substance in 
composition and many of its properties, and is even analogous to 
fibrin. Like fibrin it is capable of undergoing the putrid fer- 
mentation, and the fibrin and muscular fibre act as leaven with 
sugar and water, and give rise to fermentation. Whether the 
fermentation thus excited is similar or not to the ordinary vi. 
nous fermentation remains to be shown. I suspect it is not si- 
milar in all its products. Carbonic acid gas is disengaged ; the 
muscle or fibrin is prevented from putrefying, and if tainted, is 
corrected ; but I am not aware that alcohol is formed. In one 
instance the sugar by the fermentation appeared to be convert- 
ed into gum, powerfully absorbent of water, but very slightly 
fioluble in water. It was the result of three or four days fermen- 
tation of a solution of refined sugar in water, excited by a small 
portion of beef. It appears, too, not improbable that a princi- 
ple contained in the fibrin of blood, in muscular fibre, and in 
the parenchymatous substance of the very putresdble organs. 
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which are a modification of mascular fibre, may also act as I 
ven in animal compounds, — and I might mention some fiKsts in 
support of the notion, were I not apprehensive of extending this 
paper beyond its due limits, — and the more, as I wish briefly to 
advert to one or two other points of considerable theoretical in- 
terest On some future occasion I hope to be able to resume 
this discussion. 

It is impossible to witness the change which takes place in 
muscular fibre, in consequence of putrefaction giving rise to 
a fluid very like chyme in appearance, without asking, may it 
not be concerned in digestion itself, according to the earliest 
theoretical notions on this subject ? — or to witness the efiect of 
the putrefactive process in raising the temperature, without 
also asking, may it not in the stomach and intestines be one of 
the sources of animal heat ? 

Meat slightly putrid, we know, is highly nutritive, and very 
easily digested. When meat is becoming tender by keepings 
it is in an incipient state of, or proximate state to, putrefius^ 
tion ;— the muscular fibre is losing its cohesion, the texturea 
generally in a very minor degree are doing the same, and car* 
bonic add gas is forming, as I have ascertained by experi** 
ment Now, we know that carbonic acid gas is formed in, or 
disengaged from, the stomach and intestines, even when the 
function of digestion is apparently in its most healthy state, 
so that it does not seem unreasonable to consider this gas 
a product of digestion almost as much as of fermentation : 
The other gases, as sulphuretted hydrogen and carburetted 
hydrogen, occasionally evolved during the putrid changes, are 
frequently generated in the alimentaiy canal: And the con- 
tents of the stomach and of the whole intestines are seldom 
I believe destitute of ammonia. In relation to this last men- 
tioned product of the putrid fermentation, I may mention, that 
whenever I have sought for it after death, either in the hn^ 
man stomach or in the duodenum, jejunum, or ileum, I have 
always found it ; and I need not add, I have always found it 
in the large intestines, and in instances in which the post mor-- 
tern examination was made before there were any indications 
of putrefaction having commenced in the solids or fluids gene- 
rally, and when ammonia could not be detected either in the 
blood, the bile, the brain, or the muscles. The result of the 
examination of animals just killed, which I have made in re- 
lation to this point, has not been less conclusive. In one in- 
stance, I had a hungry lean dog fed at three difierent times 
during the twenty-four hours with fresh beef. Three hours 
after the last feeding he was killed : all the meat given him 
had disappeared, excepting the last meal, and the portions of 
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beef of which it consisted were little altered, — ^yet triturated 
with hydrate of lime, they gave oiF a distinct ammoniacal 
odour ; so 'did a little whitish chyme in the pyloric extremity 
of the stomach ; the chyme in the duodenum gave it off more 
strongly ; a thin yellowish fluid in the ileum not less so ; and 
the contents of the large intestines in a hardly less degree. 
I examined the blood, both venous and arterial, the chyle, the 
bile, and several of the solid parts, but none of them afforded 
by the test of lime the slightest trace of ammonia, not even 
the kidneys, though the urine . abounded in ammoniacal salts, 
and emitted on the addition of lime a most powerful ammoniacal 
odour. These circumstances seem in harmony with the old 
hypothesis, that putrefaction is commenced in digestion. 

In opposition, many facts may be stated tending to show, 
that digestion is a specific action, or series of actions, — that its 
phenomena are vital, or, in other words, peculiar, mysterious, 
and inexplicable, according to the present state of our know- 
ledge. Many of the results of the experiments of Spallansani 
and Stephens are of this character. Contrary to the idea of 
putrefaction, the contents of the stomach are generally acrid, 
and the acidity diminishes almost gradually from the stomach 
to the rectum. Ammoniacal salts do indeed exist in the sto* 
mach and intestines ; but, in a healthy state, I am not aware 
that ammonia or the subcarbonate of ammonia has ever been 
detected in these organs, and consequently the principal pro^ 
duct of putrefaction is found wanting. — Moreover, putridity 
seems to be corrected in the stomach, and its natural progress 
stopt I shall not lay stress on meat, introduced in a putrid 
state into the stomach, having been taken out after a time free 
from taint, as it may be said that the putrid particles might 
have been destroyed, modified, or removed, as happens when 
tainted meat is placed in a saccharine fluid in a state of fer- 
mentation. I would rather adduce the fact, which I have wit- 
nessed, that muscle which has been in the stomach some time, 
when taken out and exposed to the atmosphere, does not pu* 
treiy more rapidly, but in a remarkable manner resists putre- 
fiiction. — The substance or matter derived from the decompo- 
sition of animal matter is indeed not unlike chyme in appear- 
ance. But of how little value is such a remark, and how little 
to be insbted on. Twenty different semifluids might be men- 
tioned, to which, as far as the eye can judge, it bears as close 
a resemblance ; and there is reaaftn to suppose, and indeed the 
supposition b almost unavoidable, that cuiyme is variable in 
quality, and in some measure in appearance, according to the 
kind of food from which it is derived. It is more to the pur- 
pose to compare the matter resulting from putrefaction with 
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chyle. How great the diiFerence of the two : the chyle it dU 
kaline, and yet contains no sensible quantity of ammonia. These 
is no reason to suppose that it contains any free carbonic acid : 
it seems as it were a new formation. Chyle derived from th« 
muscuUr fibre of the ox, in the thoracic duct of the dog, con* 
sists of a milk-like serum, coagulable by adds, and of lympb^ 
spontaneously coagulable, resembling the fibrin of the blood in 
its manner of coagulating and gradually contracting, and re. 
sembling it also in its manner of undergoing the putrid de^ 
composition on exposure to the air, by deliquescing as it were 
or becoming semifluid. I will not say how incompatible all 
this appears to be with putrefaction, but more, how inexpli^ 
cable in relation to our imperfect knowledge of the chemiod 
changes taking place amongst the elements of matter destitute 
of life, or beyond the influence of vital organs ; and the results 
of secretion generally, do not appear lees inexplicable or mys- 
terious. 

If putrefaction is not admitted to be concerned in digestioop 
the second question asked above is answered as regards putre- 
faction, ^* Whether, in the stomach and intestines, it may not 
be a source of animal heat?'*^ But substituting digestion fiir 
putrefaction, an answer still may be required, and it might be 
advantageous to discuss the problem by reference to facts, and 
by the comparison of one fact with another. As, however, 
the inquiry is now become in a great measure foreign to mv 
main subject, and as I wish to hasten to a conclusion, I shall 
follow it a very little way. The circumstance, that some car. 
bonic acid gas is formed in the stomach and intestines (sup- 
posing that which is found is formed there,) is favourable to 
the idea of digestion being an auxiliary source of heat The 
observations which I have made on the temperature of the 
stomach in animals is also in favour of the idea ; I have often 
found it aa high as that of the heart, and sometimes, thougji 
rarely, a degree higher. The conversion of a solid into a fluid, 
as of solid food into chyme and chyle, appears rather an ob-> 
jection to the notion. But I am not sure that it is a solid ob- 
jection when properly considered, — there being so many remark, 
able exceptions of the kind, — even in instances where the change 
of form is infinitely greater, as the conversion of a solid into a gas, 
accompanied by combustion, without condensation even of the 
supporter of combustion, and vice veraa^ of the formation of a 
solid from the union of two gases without change of temperature. 
Neither am I aware of any remarkable change of form of an ani.- 
mal or vegetable substance, which is accompanied by absorp- 
tion or evolution of heat. The fibrin of blooid appears to coa- 
gulate without change of temperature : No heat is evolved when 
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serum is coagulated by an acid ; none when a strong solo- 
tion of gum is coagulated by sugar of lead ; none when milk 
is coagulated by rennet. The influence of the various secret^ 
ing organs on the animal temperature is no doubt highly de- 
serving pf inquiry and experimental investigation. If I might 
be. alio wed to draw an inference farther from the observations 
which I have made on the temperature of different parts of the 
body, I should be disposed to say, that, besides the prinue vUe^ 
there is no other apparent auxiliary source of heat, — ^neither the 
brain, the temperature of which is generally low, — ^nor the kid« 
neys, the fluid secreted by which appears in the bladder to be 
of rather lower temperature than the blood in the heart and 
great vessels, — ^nor the liver, the temperature of which I have 
never seen above that degree which might be expected consi- 
dering )t8 proximity to the lungs, its bulk, and the abundant 
manner in which it is supplied with blood. 

Ii^ a former paper, already alluded to,*— '^ on the temperature 
of the human body after death,^ — two instances are given of an 
extraordinary high degree of temperature observed in bodies 
which had been dead a short time ; and in both of which the flbrin 
of the blood had disappeared as it does in putrefying, and yet 
the bodies exhibited none of the usual signs of the putrid change 
having even sensibly commenced. I then concluded, in conse* 
quence, that the unusual temperature was not owing to putre* 
&ction or a past mortem efiect ; — and, reflecting on all the cir- 
cumstances of these cases, and on the phenomenon I have wit- 
nessed in my experiments on putrefaction, I am oonflrmed in 
that conclusion, and obliged to suppose, that it either arose from 
the ordinary sources of animal heat being more energetic than 
usual, — or from the cooling processes being comparatively inefii- 
cient,— or else to imagine some peculiar morbid change in the 
blood itself, on which, in common with the disappearance of the 
fibrin, the unusual temperature might have depended. 

In all the instances recorded in this paper, in which, during 
putrefaction, the*'e was a considerable elevation of temperature, 
it was at a particular period of the process, — namely, when it was 
most active, — when the greatest apparent change occurred, 
before the oxygen of the atmospheric air had disappeared,-^ 
and when the change was attended with the formation of 
carbonic acid gas, partly, at least, by the union of the oxy- 
gen of the air, with the carbon of the putrefying matter. 
Whether any heat was produced during the after part 
the process, when the changes took place more slowly, when 
oxygen was excluded, and carbonic acid gas was formed 
fi^m its elements in the compound, in the same manner as am- 
monia was formed, may be matter of question. The results, 
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themselves were far from oondusive; rather hostile than fa- 
vourable to the idea of heat heine thus generated. The ana- 
logy of vfaious fermentation, in which there is a manifest eleva- 
tion of temperature, product by the arrangement of the ele- 
ments in new combinations, independent of the presence of oxy- 
gen, may be adduced in support of the notion. Were the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas generated in the two kinds of ier- 
mentation similar, then the analogy would be strong ; — but in 
the putrid fermentation, the quantity (f( carbonic acid gas form- 
ed, independent of the oxygen of atmospheric air, is small, and 
the quantity of ammonia large. If the formation of ammonia, 
like that of carbonic acid gas, is usually attended with increase 
of temperature, then there would be reason to suppose, that the 
fermenting process of animal matter is a heating one. But I 
know no proof, that heat is evolved in the union of the elements 
to form ammonia. In relation to heat, it may be remarked, 
that aiote and ammonia, and the combinations of the latter, and 
most of the former, are peculiar and anomalous. Elastic fluids 
are formed by the sudden decomposition of solid bodies, (the 
detonating compounds,) with little change of temperature. Am- 
moniacal gas unites respectively with the carbonic, muriatic and 
fluoboracic acid gases, forming solid salts without any change 
of temperature ; and, as during the slow decomposition of am- 
monia by electricity, there is no evidence of change of tempera- 
ture, so equally there is want of evidence of the same in its for- 
mation. The probability, therefore, is, that its elements unite 
without evolution, or generation of heat, and, consequently, in 
the putrid fermentation it cannot be considered as a cause of 
heat. 

Appendix ;— contotntfig' a brief notice of the fatal Cases re- 

f erred to. 

No. 1 . Body much emaciated, of a man set. 42, who died on 
25th July, of abscess of liver. The dissectipn was made ten 
hours after death. Excepting the liver, the lower part of the 
ileum, and the upper part of colon, the parts generally were 
sound. The portions of intestines alluded to were slightly ul- 
cerated. 

2. Body very little emaciated, of a man st. 26, who died on 
the 14th July, of acute dysentery. The dissection was perform- 
ed six hours after death ; all the organs were tolerably sound, 
excepting the large intestines, which exhibited the worst effects 
of the disease mentioned. 

3. Body not much emaciated, of a man set. 28, who died on 
2d August, of acute dysentery. The dissection was nineteen 
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hours after death ; tbe pericardium adhered to the heart ; there 
was an abscess in the liver contiguous to the gall-bladder ; the 
inner sur&ce of the gall-bladder was very red, apd it contained 
a serous fluid ; the inner coat of the eolon was severely ulcerated ; 
the other organs were tolerably sound. 

4. Body rather emaciated ; lower extremities (edematous, of 
a man set. 86, who died on 3d July, of disease of heart and 
brain. The' dissection was ten and a-half hours after death ; 
both sides of the heart were very much thickened and enlarged ; 
the central parts of the brain were very much softened ; the 
other organs, with slight exceptions, were tolerably sound. 

5. Body rather emaciated, of a man set 26, who died on 7th 
August, of acute dysentery. The dissection was six hours after 
death ; no lesion was discovered worthy of notice, excepting in 
the large intestines, which were very extensively ulcerated, 
&c. 

Malta, September 13M 1829. 



A»T. III. — Observations on the Actions of the Heart. By 
William Stokes, M. D., Corresponding Member of the 
Medico-Cfairurgical Society of Berlin, Physician to the 
Meath Hospital, and County of Dublin Infirmary. And 
JoHK Habt, M. R. S. a. Member of tbe Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, Surgeon to the Dublin General Dis- 
pensary. 

J^ OTWITHSTAXDIJJG the great light which the labours of Laen- 
nee in his investigation of the diseases of the chest has thrown 
on the functions of respiration and circulation, we have long 
been impresse'd with the opinion, that his conclusions with re- 
spect to the action of the heart, so opposite to those of the most 
eminent physiologists, required ftirther explanation. 

Laennec maintains that the impulse of the heart felt at the 
prsecordial region, is synchronous with the pulse at theextremities, 
concurring in this respect in the views of Haller, confirmed, as 
they appear to be, by the experiments of Bichat, and the opi- 
nions of all subsequent physiologists. 

Mr Hunter taught that the pulse at the wrist was produced 
by the systole of the heart, in other words, that the diastole of 
tlie artery was produced by the systole of the left ventricle. It 
is strange, however, that this eminent physiologist did not per- 
ceive the difficulty that arose, from considering the impulse of 
the heart, as, compared with that of the arteries, two similar 
phenomena occurring, according to him, under opposite cir- 
cumstances. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. 105. s 
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We had long observed that the impulse of the heart was not 
exactly synchronous with the pulse in the extremities, but that 
in almost every case it preceded the pulse by a perceptible in- 
terval of time. These observations, and the discrepancy of opi- 
nion amongst authorities of such high repute, led us during 
August 1829 to institute some experiments on living animals. 
These were performed unbiassed in favour of any particular 
opinion. 

August 20th, 1829. — A middling sixed rabbit was selected, 
and the pulsation of the heart examined by the stethoscope. The 
impulse could be plainly felt under the left scapula. The ste- 
thoscope enabled us to hear 180 double strokes, the sounds 
bearing a great analogy to those of the fcetal heart. 

The heart was then displayed by cutting through the riba on 
the left side and turning back the sternum. At this period the 
left lung collapsed. The impulse was then observed to occur 
during the diastole of the ventricles and systole of the auricles. 
The rightpleura was now perforated, when the right lung col- 
lapsed. Tiie blood in the vessels of the heart was immediately 
observed to become black; convulsions supervened; and the 
animal appeared dead. Soon after this the ventricles ceased to 
act; but the action of the auricles continued, giving to the ren- 
tricle a passive motion answering to the auricular systole. The 
auricles continued to contract, and the ventricles occasionally, 
during which the longitudinal axis of the heart was evidently 
shortened. The sinuses of the venae cavse were observed to con- 
tract immediately before the auricular appendices, which, to- 
wards the close of the experiment, were the only portions of the 
auricles apparently possessed of the power of contraction.* 

Ejpperiment 2. — A rabbit of the same sixe as in the former 
experiment was taken, and the heart exposed in the same man- 
ner, care being, however, taken not to wound the cavity of the 
right pleura. The heart acted vigorously during twenty mi- 
nutes, and the diaphragm continued in motion. The rhythm of 
the heart was, — first the systole of the auricle, instantly followed, 
and indeed almost accompanied by the diastole of the ventricle. 
The ventricular systole then took place, and this was followed 
by an apparent interval of rest, during which the auricle fiUed. 

On tucing the ventricles into the fingers, the impulse appear- 
ed to he given during the systole, which took place from all 
points, but most remarkably ftom the sides. This appearance 
of impulse during the systole was deceptive, and produced by 
the increased feeling of solidity during the contraction of the 
ventricle. On placing the tip of the finger immediately before 

• Sec Barry *8 Obtervations. 
3 
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the apexy this portion of the heart was seen to recede evidently 
daring the systole, and again strike the finger during the dias- 
tole. This was much more evident as the action of the heart 
became slower. 

Experiment 3. — Anxious to witness these phenomena in a 
larger animal, we selected a goat. In this experiment we met 
witin some difficulty in exposing the heart from the ossification 
of the cartilages of the ribs. Beifore the heart was displayed, the 
animal was nearly dead from, hemorrhage, two large vessels 
having been divided, (mammary arteries). The same phe- 
nomena were observed as to the impulse, it being felt during 
the diastole ; the auricular contraction was first, theji the ven- 
tricular, and then the apparent interval of rest. During the 
systole of the ventricles, they were observed to contract in every 
direction, principally from the sides. The apex also retired from 
the finger fully to the distance of two or three lines during the 
^stole ; but this retraction appeared subsequent to that of the 
sides. * In a short time two auricular contractions took place 
for one ventricular, and the action soon ceased. 

Experiment 4.^The heart of a healthy dog was displayed. 
During the operation the animal Ipst but little blood. 

The same phenomena as^to rhythm and impulse were again 
observed. The heart was excised, and divided transversely, so 
as to display the open mouths of both ventricles at about one 
inch and a-half from the apex, the auricles and superior position 
of the ventricles being completely removed. We could observe 
a distinct dilatation of the ventricular cavities occurring about 
every six seconds. 

These experiments obviously led us to conclude that Laen- 
nec was mistaken in his opinions respecting the impulse of the 
heart It is not, as he states, produced during the systole, but 
during tHe diastole of the ventricle. In point offset, the pulse 
in the extremities and the impulse of the heart, arise from one 
and the same cause, — ^in the artery from its diastole, and in the 
ventricular portion of the heart from the same cause. This ex- 
plains satisfactorily the want of coincidence, which we have be- 
fore alluded to, between the impulse of the heart and the pulse 
at the wrist. 

We next directed our attention to this subject, and made a 
great number of observations. The foUowing are the results at 
which we have arrived : 



* The Teotricubr oontnction obvioiuly begins from the sides of the cavity, and 
it is possible that the apex of the heart applied to the parietes of the chest fonns a 
foint d'appui. The impulse, however, was in all our experiments plainly gireQ 
daring tha diastole. 
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l8ij That in a state of health the impulse of the heart pre- 
cedes that of the arteries. 

8d, That the interral between the impulse of the heart and the 
pulse in the arteries is in the direct ratio of the distance of the 
vessels from the centre of the circulation. Thus the interval 
between the impulse of the heart and that of the arteria inno- 
minata is often so slight as to be scarcely perceptibb; tbe 
pulse of the carotid presents a longer interval, and so on with 
the rest. 

3d, The pulsations of arteries in different parts of the body» 
but at equal distances from the heart, are svnchronoos. Thua 
between the pulsations of the femoral and toe radial artery, as 
felt at the wrist, no difference could be observed. 

4^A, The greater the distance the longer will be tbe intenrid ; 
thus the pulsations of the radial artery always precede those of 
the tibial. 

5M, That, although the actual pulsations depend on the 
systole of the left ventricle, yet the diastole of the vessels does 
not occur synchronously in all parts of the body, but is progrte- 
•ive. * 

All these observations are most easily made on a healthy 
adult subject, whose heart is acting slowly, but at the same 
time strongly. 

With respect to the production of the sounds of the heart, 
as audible by the stethoscope, it is obvious, that, for the produc- 
tion of such, two causes must be supposed to apply. 

If, as we have endeavoured to show, Laennec's first sound, 
or that coinciding with the impulse, be produced during the 
diastole of the ventricle, it must be produced by this cauae and 
the contraction of the auricle. To the production of tbe ae» 
cond, on the other hand, attributed by him to the oontraction 
of the auricles, the contraction of the ventricle mid tke diiaiO'^ 
turn of the auricle appear necessary. 

It is also plain, admitting an active power of dilatation in 
the ventricle, that the impulse of the heart is owing to a double 
cause, the systole of the auricle and the active dilatation of the 
ventricle. That the systole of the auricles assists in the im* 
pulse, is proved in our first experiment, when, after the action 
of the ventricles had ceased, the contraction of the auricles 
continued to give to the ventricles a passive motion answering 
to their diastole* 

The application of these principles to the diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the heart is easy. We have seen no case where Laen- 
nec^s diagnostics, with respect to active or passive aneurism, 
were mistaken, but have often failed in localizing tbe diseases of 
the valves. A bruit de soufflet, or bruit de rape, preceding or 
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acoompatiying the impulse, must, according to our views, indi- 
Gate disease in the auricolo-ventricular valves; and when it 
follows the impulse, it indicates disease in the aortic valves or 
those of the pulmonary artery. 

There is an interesting case at present under our observa- 
timi, in which a strong pulsation is evident in the external ju- 
guburs. These pulsations are exactly svnchronous with the im« 
pulse of the heart, which is precisely what should be anticipat- 
ed, omsidering the impulse as synchronous with the contraction 
<»f the auricles. 

The experiments on which these conclusions were founded 
were performed by us in August 1829, in the presence of a 
number of pupils ; and in our lectures during the last medical 
session we took occasicm to detail them in the fullest manner. 
[See End of Original Commtsnications.] 



Akt. IV. — Notes upon the Medical Top(^aphy and Diaeaa^ 
es of a district of the County of Donegal, By Hekky 
Mauksell, Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons in. 
Ireland, and Medical Superintendant of the Letterkenny 
Dispensary. 

X HE district of the Letterkenny Dispensary, of the medical 
localities of which it is proposed to give a brief sketch in the 
following paper, comprises the three parishes of Aughanun- 
chen, Conwidl, and Leek, being an area of twelve or fourteen 
miles long, by about seven broad. The Dispensary is in 
Letterkenny, a town containing about* three thousand inha- 
bitants, situated near the head of Lough Swilly. The town 
is built upon the declivity of a hill, in one long irregular street^ 
running nearly E. and W., and, as most of the houses have 
direct access to the open country, the habits of the lower classes 
differ less firom those of the peasantry than is usual in towns 
of the same amount of population. Consequently there is no- 
thing peculiar in the diseases of the towns-people that is not 
observable generally thoughout the district. 

The face of the country presents a succession of abrupt, rocky 
hills, generally arranged into sharp, serrated ridges, the highest 
of which, Benswilly, is 1126 feet above the level of the sea. 
The summits and sides of these eminences are covered with bog, 
producing a very short species of heath, and usually interspersed 
with masses of primitive rock. Almost every spot bears the 
marks of having been formerly covered with timber. - Roots of 

* According to the Centut of 1821, it contained 245S pefions. 
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fir and oak of a very large rise are constantly dug irom the bogs ; 
and in many places that are protected from the encroachments 
of cattle, vestiges of the ancient forests are traceable in the lux- 
uriant coppice springing up among the rocks. Cultivation has 
been for some years gradually extending up the hills, and has 
in a few places reached to the height of 600 feet above low 
water marx. Amongst the heights there are numerous lesser 
hollows and glens, which are generally cultivated and inhabited ; 
but the most remarkable vallies are those containing the beds of 
the three principal rivers, viz. the Swilly, the Lennon, and the 
Glashagh. The first runs through the whole length of the dis- 
trict, in a direction nearly east and west The valley of the 
Lennon has a course almost parallel to the former, while that of 
the Glashagh passes between the two in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. They are all of alluvial formation, containing masses of 
rock, and occasionally covered with a layer of wet bog. 'I he 
two first are also frequently inundated by the overflowing of 
their respective rivers ; and, along one side of the parish of 
Aughanunchen, for the distance of about three miles, a belt of 
mud from an eighth to half a mile in breadth is uncovered by 
each ebb of the tide of Lough Swilly. In addition to the three 
rivers already mentioned, the country is every where plentifully 
watered by small brooks and springs. There are a few marshes 
of six or eight acres each ; and besides Lough Swilly, which is an 
arm of the sea, there are twelve lakes, the largest (Lough Dale,) 
containing fifty acres, and the rest fr^m three to eight acres 
each. No mineral springs have been observed, but the bottoms 
of wells and streams are in many places tinged with red, owing 
to the decomposition of iron pyrites, with which the rocks abound. 
A very considerable proportion (at least one-third,) of the three 
parishes is composed of turf bog, which varies in depth from a 
few inches to nine or ten feet. The substratum in the higher 
places is usually primitive rock, and in the vallies alluvial de- 
positions. Agriculture, which is rapidly increasing, is chiefly 
confined to the growth of oats, potatoes, and barley, — the wea- 
ther of the latter part of the harvest season being seldom suffi- 
ciently fine or steady for the ripening of wheat. It has not 
been in my power to procure any correct thermometrical or ba- 
rometrical registers. I can therefore only state generally, that 
the climate is subject to a good deal of sudden vicissitude as to 
heat and cold, but within a moderate range of the scale. This 
temperateness may be accounted for by the vicinity of the ocean, 
which is received into so many bays and loughs, that there is 
scarcely a part of the whole county ten miles from the flow of 
the tide. The same reason, conjoined with the number and ab- 
ruptness of the mountain ridges, is assignable in explanation of 
the great quantity of rain that falls throughout the year. I have 
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been favoured with several returns of the weather, and state of 
the winds, kept in different parts of the district, on the working 
days of the nine months from August 1829 until May 1830. 
By all of these it appears, that more or less rain or snow fell 
during half the number of days. The winds prevailed nearly 
equally from all points except the east. The greatest number 
of days upon which it blew from that quarter marked in any of 
the journals is only eight. 

I would now wish to make a few remarks upon the habits of 
the peasantry, so far as these may appear to be connected with 
the origin or extension of disease. The people almost univer- 
sally associate together in irregular villages, or, as they call 
them, townsj containing from ten to twentyior thirty family 
dwellings. These latter, usually built of dug stones, have one, 
or at most two, small apartments, in which the whole family, 
male and female, youthful and adult, reside, and most common- 
ly occupy the same bed. From the badness of the thatch, and 
tne accumulation of manure heaps, and pools of stagnant water 
permitted close to the doors, the houses must necessarily be ex- 
tremely damp, although, from the abundance of turf, they are 
in most places well supplied with friel ; and certainly no com- 
plaint can be made of a want of ventilation. The diet^of the 
people is almost exclusively vegetable, consisting chiefly of po- 
tatoes, with, bccasionally, oatmeal and milk. Owing, however, 
to the prevalence of illicit distillation, whisky is used in consi- 
derable quantities, and not unfrequently resorted to as a medi- 
cine, especially in acute diseases. The peasantry are warmly 
and well clad, — ^indeed better than is usual in other parts of 
Ireland ; but they are exceedingly deficient in cleanliness, both 
personally and in their houses. The men are employed in agri- 
culture, and sometimes weaving ; and the women in spinning, 
and the lighter labours of the fields. According to the census 
of 18£], the population of the three parishes and town amount- 
ed to 16,865. It must now, however, be much greater. 

Having premised this much, I shall now attempt a review of 
the most important forms of disease to be found on the books of 
the Dispensary, pointing out the numerical proportion of each 
in relation to the whole number treated, and occasionally re- 
marking on any peculiar circumstances that may have appeared 
in their symptoms, indications, or results. For the former pur- 
pose I have taken 3600 cases, which have beenT carefully noted 
in succession by my predecessor Dr Read, now of Coleraine, 
and myself. This number ought to afford a fair, average of 
every complaint known in the district. The arrangements 
adopted is not founded upon any nosological system, but merely 
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employed as bong oonvenient for the veiy brief piractical obser- 
▼atioDfl intended to be made. I shall begin with 

Fkver. 
The number offerers on the list is 487, being about 13 per 
cent During the two years that I have been in charge of the 
Dispensary, nothing like an epidemic has occurred. The dis* 
ease commencing in some individual was generally communicat- 
ed to eveiy member of his family, and sometimes to two or three 
other families in the vilIl^|;e, but seldom went farther. It was 
usually simple continued fever ; in some few instances compli- 
cated with inflammatory affections of the lungs and bowels. It 
was remarkable that delirium scarcely ever occurred. The 
treatment which appeared to succeed best was emetics, if the 
patient was seen suflSciently early, and afterwards purgation, 
blistering and small doses of calomel and ipecacuan as the symp^ 
toms in£cated. Bleeding was always injurious, and when ob- 
liged to be practised on account of local inflammations, the re^ 
covery was invariably slow and protracted. Although convales- 
cence was often tedious among the old and weak, yet the termi* 
nations were very favourable. I find, by Dr Aead^s report for 
1893, that in fifty-three cases there was but one death ; and of 
sixty -three cases treated by myself in 1838, there were only two 
fatal. Three cases of puerperal fever, and three of intermitting, 
are noted. The latter is never known to originate here. Two 
of the three which came under my own notice were contracted 
in England. Both soon yielded to the employment of bark. 

IVFLAMMATIOK. 

No circumstance earlier attracted my attention than the mild- 
ness of inflammatory diseases among the lower classes of the 
district. It is pbservable in the rapid healing of wounds, and 
the slight disturbance occasioned by them to the constitution, 
as well as in the powerful effect produced by small bleed- 
ings upon inflammations of the various cavities, &c. There 
are on the list 121 abscesses of all kinds, (including mam* 
mary, paronychial, &c.) being 3.3 per cent. ; 79 cases of ul- 
cers, or S.1 per cent. ; 8 cases of gangrene, 9 of anthrax, 
and 21 tumours of various kinds. To the same cause 
whatever it may be, which produces this feeble inflammatory dia- 
thesis, I would be disposed to attribute an extreme susceptibility 
to the influence of mercury, which I have constantly observed. 
IVo or th]:ee grains of blue pill or calomel, even when followed 
in a few hours by a saline purgative, have produced excessive 
salivation. 
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Erysipelas is not of frequent occunence. The number of 
cases is but I69 or 0.4 per cent. 

Rheumatism^ as might be expected from the dampness of 
their dwellings, is common among the peasantry. The cases on 
the list, including sdatiea^ are 106—2.8 per cent. 

Affections of the Cavities. 

Abdamen.-^Dyspepsia.''^There are 459 cases of derangement 
of the digestive organs specially noted, being about 12.7 per 
cent. It roust be understood, however, that it appears in com- 
plication with almost every other disease, and indeed in some 
shape or other afflicts the greater number of the peasantry above 
the age of thirty. It presents itself in every form ; pyrosis, 
gastrodynia, flatulence, constipation, &c. This remarkable 
prevalency of indigestion amongst persons living upon the most 
simple and even sparing diet, would seem to be a practical re- 
citation of the theory of those who propose starvation as a cure 
for every form of the disease. It must certainly be admitted 
that excess in drinking ardent spirits is not uncommon, but I 
have little doubt that the main cause of dyspepsia here is an 
exclusively vegetable regimen. 

In^mmaiions of abdominal viscera^ including dysentery, 
are 64 in number — 1.7 per cent. 

Intestinal irritation^ from worms, dentition, &c. including 
diarrhoea and infantile remittent fever, 277 cases, or 7.7 per 
cent. 

Colic and Cholera 25 — 0.6 per cent 

Hepatic disease 21 — 0.5 per cent. 

Jaundice IT— 0.4 per cent. One case fell under my notice 
in which the disease was suddenly produced in a woman by her 
being forced to drink off a fluid which powerfully disgusted her. 

Thoraa, — Inflammations of thoracic viscera and air-pas^ 
sageSf including catarrh, cynanche, pleuritis, bronchitis, &c. 
293 or about 8 per cent These diseases were seldom seen until 
they had existed for some days, and the symptoms had been 
aggravated by liberal doses of whisky ; but when opportunities 
occurred of observing them in the early stages, they were found 
to be distinguished by the same mild character as the other 
forms of inflammation. 

Asthma and dyspnoea^ 36 cases, 1 per cent 

Phthisis, only 14 cases are recorded, being 0.3 per cent. 
This appears a very small proportion of a disease which usual- 
ly occupies such a prominent position upon the medical re- 
cords of these islands. Many instances of what was popularly 
called consumption fell under my notice, but they generally 
turned out to be chronic bronchitis. 
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It ifl to be regretted that post mortem examinations, a suffi- 
cient number of which would set the matter at rest, were seldom 
Eermitted to me ; but after the most mature consideration, I 
ave come to the conclusion that true tubercular phthisis is of 
rare occurrence in this part of the country. Upon what local 
circumstances this depends, I shall not now attempt to explain, 
but certainly feel disposed to connect it, in relation to a common 
cause, with the mildness of inflammation and the infrequency 
of scrofulous affections, which I shall afterwards ha^e occa- 
sion to mention. 

IMaeasea of the hearty 7 cases, or 0.9 per cent One aneurism 
of the aorta is noted. No case of this affection in any of the other 
arteries came to my knowledge. 

Brain and Nervous System. — Apoplemf and parafysis^ 9St 
cases, 0.6 per cent. 

Cephalalgia^ 50 cases, 1.8 per cent Many of these were of 
an intermitting type, of which some yielded to bark and tonics, 
but others resisted every plan of treatment In females, the 
disease was generally connected with derangement of the uterine 
system. 

Neuralgia^ 23 cases. A great many instances of toothach 
occurred, many of which I am convinced were neuralgic in their 
character. Since I had the pleasure of seeing Dr MacuUoch^s 
work, I have attentively watched for indications of the malarious 
origin of those diseases, but have never found them confined to 
any peculiar locality. They occurred equally in the highest and 
lowest places, in the midst of bog and in cultivated ground, and, 
as far as my observation went, were not any where endemic. 

Epilepsy and convulsions^ 1 4, — 0.S per cent 

Mania^ melancholia^ and hypochondriasis^ 9 cases. The two 
latter classes of disease were only seen incidentally, as patients 
labouring under them alone rarely applied to the dispensary for 
assistance. 

Hydrocephalus ; but one instance is recorded. 

Hemokkhagies. 

Haemoptysis^ 20.— 4).5 per cent. 

Hematemesisj 8 cases. Many patients were reported to have 
vomited blood, but on examination the matter ejected was ge- 
nerally found to be dark-coloured bile or depraved gastric secre- 
tions. 

EpistawiSf 8 cases. 

Chrontc Constitutional Diseases. 
Dropsyis the most frequent under this head. Eighty-three cases 
are mentioned or 2.3 per cent. It occurred in every form, oftenest 
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eg. A decoction'^of the tops of the common broom, 

oparium) is much employed by the peasantry, and 

ently found it very serviceable as a diuretic. It 

.1 to the patient as his common drink. 

* 20 cases, only 0.5 per cent., an average remarka- 

uen we consider the extreme privations suffered by 

— ^their defective v^etable diet*— the dampness of 

ings — and the crowded manner in which they oc- 

, 18 cases, 0.5 per cent. 

ra Hemorrhagica. Three cases are on the list, two of 
under my own care. One of these occurred in the town, 
ot seen until the patient was moribund. The other per- 
in the centre of a bog, in one of the highest inhabited 
ihe district Although his disease was considerably ad« 
and alarming hemorrhages had taken place from all the 
s of the body, he was perfectly restored under the ex- 
' of wine, sulphate of quinine, and mineral adds. 

DiSEASKS OF PABTICULAB FARTS. 

^aneofM diseases are very numerous. 845 are noted, being 
?r cent. These were chiefly obstinate and serious cases, as 
e was rarely sought for the lighter forms of eruption, which 
ail almost universally amongst the lower classes of the peo- 
A most extensive field for the observation of those dis- 
sing and troublesome complaints is afforded by the Dispen- 
lu every variety, and in every stage and complication 
y may be seen among the patients, from the strophulus of 
3 new bom infant to the incurable lepra of old age. It 
>uld be out of place at present to enter particularly upon this 
ibject ; but I may remark, that while it must be confessed 
'lat many species obstinately resist the most persevering efforts 
'f art, my own experience is sufficient to encourage at least a 
jlose investigation of cutaneous disease, and some hope of ad- 
ditional light being thrown upon its nature and treatment. 

Diseases of the Eyes of every kind amount to 112, — 8.1 per 
cent. 

Diseases of Bones are 84 in number, of which 14 were cases 
of necrosis. 

Diseases of Joints^ ^^ — 0.7 per cent. Some of these were 
scrofulous in their character. 

Diseases of the Uterine System^ including atnenorrhceaf me- 
norrhagia^ leitcorrhosaj and hysteria^ 98 cases, 8.7 per cent 
Diseases of Urinary Organs are rare. Only 81 cases are re- 

* The term is intended only to Apply to true glandular disease. 
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corded. Most of these were retentioii from pandysis occurrii^ 
in veiy old persons. There was but one stricture. Calcolos 
is a disease totally unknown in this part of the countiy, and, as 
far as I have beoi able to learn, in the acljoining districts. I 
met with one case of total suppression of urine ; it occurred in a 
young man, and lasted three days. The symptoms attoiding it 
were pain, but not tenderness of the umbilical and lumhur r^. 
gions ; constipation; great anxiety and restlessness; thirst; 
headach ; accelerated pulse. When I saw him, he had been wdl 
purged with castor oil, and thedisease was evidently yielding. To 
satisfy the patient a catheter was introduced, and about « wine 
glassfol of pale urine drawn off. A fuU dose of tincture of optum 
was then given, which produced sleep for several hours, at the 
termination of which the urine passed in natural quantity, and 
as well as it had ever done. 

Diseases of the Male GenUalsy including hydrocele, swelled 
testicle, &c. are not numerous ; only 12 appear on the list. 

Hernia is of frequent occurrence, although, from there being 
no trusses distributed at the Dispensary, it seldom appears on 
the books, except under particular drcumstances. There are 
SI cases recorded. The operation was but once requited. 

Diseases of Children. 

The diseases to be enumerated under this head were seldom 
treated at the Dispensary, merely on their own account. The 
parents suffered them to run their course, unless the symptoms 
became very urgent, or other diseases supervened. 

Measles^ 109 cases, or 8 per cent. These were mostly at- 
tended with inflammations of the thoracic or abdominal viscera; 
much aggravated by the quantities of whisky given, under the 
impression of its being necessary to '^ keep out^ the eruption. 

Variola, SI cases. The practice of inoculation is still very 
prevalent, and when the disease is communicated in that way, 
or caught irom persons who have been inoctilated, medical aid 
is never sought. During spring, however, the season which 
they choose for communicating the infection, numerous and 
various instances of the sequelss of small-pox are presented at 
the Dispensary. Vaccination is slowly extending, but its prc^ 
gress is much retarded by the superstitions and cardessneas of 
the people. 

Scarlatina^ 8 cases. 

Varicella, called here *^ guirles,"^ 10 cases. 

Pertussis, SI cases. 

It will be seen that, for the reasons already mentioned, a 
fair average of the preval^sce of those five diseases is not aC 
forded by the numbers on the books. 
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A disease which I have not any where seen described, is 
very common among the children here, and, if not early re- 
moved, is productive of much inconvenience; it is. a thicken- 
ing of the frenum of the upper lip, called by the people, ^* the 
scurvy tack,^' which, as the child grows, extends between and 
separates the two front incisor teeth, producing caries of them, 
and troublesome ulceration of the gums. When children so 
affected were first brought to me, I was disposed not to inter- 
fere until my friend Dr Read happened to mention to me his 
experience of the consequences, which I have since confirmed 
by my own observation. The treatment necessary, and which 
usually is quite successful, is to remove a small portion of the 
freniun with a pair of scissors ; but if caries has seized upon 
the teeth, they must be extracted. 

I have thus gone through all the important diseases that oc- 
curred among the 3600 cases taken as an average. The remainder 
were either accidental injuries or trivial complaints not requiring 
particular mention. It has been my obiect simply to state facts 
as to local circumstances and usages, which might be supposed 
to influence health, and also as to the numerical proportions in 
vrhich disease occurred, but without attempting to connect them 
in the relation of cause and effect ; because it appears to me that 
our data are still very insufficient for the purpose of generalizing 
upon this interesting topic. We still want unprejudiced and 
accurate numerical statements of the results of different men^s 
experience of disease under similar and varied local circum- 
stances, as well as extensive observations upon those circum- 
stances. The only theory we ought to form of the influence 
<yf climate and localities upon salubrity, should be strictly an 
induction from a number of such records. 

It is hoped that the view of the subject just put forward witt 
be received as some apology for occupying the pages of the Medi- 
cal Journal with this paper in its present very imperfect state. 
It was my wish to have furnished comparative tables of the mor- 
tality of different ages, but at this time it has been quite out 
of my power to procure the necessary information. In the re- 
marks upon the topography of the district, some points may 
have been neglected, but this must be attributed to the want 
of a precedent, and to the difiiculties opposed to extensive li- 
terary reference, by my isolated and remote situation, and the 
nature of the duties belonging to it. 
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Art. V. — An Inquiry on the chemical eolation or iSgeetiom 
of the ooate of the stomach after deaths with eome obeerva^ 
tione on eoftening^ erosion and perforation of the etomaek 
in man and animals. Read before the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Paris. By Robert Carswell, Esq« [From 
the Journal Hebdomadaire de Medecine.] 

Ji T is unnecessary to request the attentio'a of the Academy to 
the important subject announced in the title c^ this paper. 
Every inquiry, which tends to throw light on the pathological 
anatomy of the stomach, — an organ which has been conaideted 
the seat of so many common and severe diseases, — deserves the 
most attentive consideration. 

The doctrine so strenuously promulgated of late as to the 
nature of fevers, has derived its strongest support from the 
morbid appearances presented by the stomach after death fiom 
this class of diseases. An almost invariable conjunction of 
certain general symptoms during life and certain organic de- 
rangements after death could not fail to present an aj^ment 
concatenation of cause and effect. It led to a doctrine too jdain 
not to be adopted at once by many as true, — too simple not to 
be eagerly seised on by the young physician, who found in it 
the means not only of abridging his studies, but likewiae of 
curing almost all maladies. But a more severe system of re^ 
soning, and researches of greater extent and minuteness, and 
more in harmony with the individual and reciprocal conditions 
of the constituent parts of organised bodies, and with the laws 
by which they are governed in the healthy and diseased states, 
have proved that it is erroneous. Justice has at length been 
executed on these wanderings of the spirit of system, which pre^ 
tended to see and explain every thing. 

It is in the study of pathological anatomy that the phyncian 
constantly seeks for new information respecting the nature of 
the diseases to which our organs are subject, and the oi^ganic 
alterations which they undergo. 

While it must be admitted that this science has already con- 
tributed immensely to the progress of medicine, every one will 
nevertheless feel that it must be prosecuted with more seal than 
ever. The approaches to knowledge which pathological anatomy 
has pointed out, though open and clear, have not always led to 
truth. The attention of inquirers has been too often con- 
fined to the simple examination of the morbid states of our 
organs, without regarding the local and general causes through 
means of which these organs contract disease. Allowance has 
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not been always made for the natural and irregular changes which 
the products of these organs may undergo of themselves ; and 
consequently effects, which should have been referred to such 
spontaneous changes, have been often regarded as the immediate 
consequence of organic lesions. 

These remarks apply particularly to the fluids of the eco- 
nomy. The rigorous observation of pathological facts, which 
in recent years has been so successfully cultivated, espe- 
cially in France, has already dissipated a part of the obscurity 
which has long hung over the diseases of the fluids. In the 
present day diseased states of the fluids are acknowledged to be 
the primary source of important and extensive changes, the effects 
of which may be confined to a single point, or felt over the whole 
system, and may last but a few days, or run through a long 
course, or even cease only with life. 

It is not ray intention, nowever, to discuss in the present paper 
the pathological states of the fluids. But among them are some 
which may produce directly the most severe lesions, or give rise 
to new formations of the greatest variety, and nevertheless with- 
out altering their own nature or undergoing any change ex- 
cept what results from a modification of movement or place. 
And there is one in particular, which in its most healthy state acts 
in a remarkable manner, and often produces complete disorga- 
nization of the whole or of a part of the organ which secretes 
it, and also of other organs with which it comes accidentally in 
contact. I allude to the healthy secretion of the stomach, or 
the Gastric Juice. 

The phenomena now adverted to have been long known ; 
but by many pathologists they have been little, if at all, looked 
to in their attempts to determine the nature of certain patho- 
logical states of the stomach ; while others have not only 
neglected them, but even also denied the possibility of their 
production. It is not easy to conceive how any one could so 
far disregard or undervalue the influence of the gastric juice in 
occasioning certain organic injuries both before and after death ; 
since it is the peculiar property of this fluid to change, and in a 
manner to reduce to their most nimple elements, all animal 
substances subjected to its action. To a certain degree,, how- 
ever, the explanation of this strange departure from the sound 
principles of pathology and physiology will be found in the 
almost exclusive share which most modern pathologists have 
assigned to inflammation in producing every species of organic 
disorder in the organs of digestion. 

In order to study with advantage the pathological anatomy 
of the stomach, or indeed of any other oigan, the attention 
ought not to be confined simply to the derangements of struc- 
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ture revealed by diseecCion, or to the symptoms. It mast be 
turned also to the investigatioD of their causes. 

Two descriptions of causes ought to be laid down, by the 
operation of which softening, erosion and perforation of the 
stomach may take place. These alterations may arise, on the 
one hand from causes originating in the organisation of the 
stomach itself, and on the other hand from causes developed with- 
in it, or derived from without The former depend on certain 
modafieations of nutrition, or an unnatural secretion fit>ra the 
stomach. The latter are constituted by chemical agents, or 
poisons, or putrefaction. The former, it is evident, can only 
arise during life ; while the latter may come into operation both 
during life and after death. In tracing therefore the history of cyr- 
ganic derangements of the stomach, it is essential to hold in view 
the causes here enumerated, for ihe purpose of settling the nature 
of each derangement of structure, and the rational treatment of 
the diseases depending on it, as well as the means of solving 
more than one important question in medical jurisprudence. 

It is easy to convince oneVself that those who have investi> 
gated this subject have not always been iully aware of the im« 
portance of the distinctions now specified ; for they have often 
eonfounded together derangements of structure resulting frotn 
different causes, and have consequently been led to form opinions 
more or less erroneous, respecting their nature. Keeping out 
of view the effects produced on the stomach by the direct action of 
substances introduced into it from without, it will be found that 
modem pathologists attribute softening and perforation of this 
organ, 1 . to inflammation, chronic or acute ; 8. to gangrene ; 
8. to pu^efaction ; 4. to fluids developed within it by morbid 
causes ; and 5. to the gastric juice. In the succeeding obser- 
vations it is my purpose to consider the last of these agents ; 
which, I have already remarked, has been almost entirely for- 
gotten, or so little studied, that we are still in ignorance as to 
the part it performs in the production of the numerous derange- 
ments of structure presented by the stomach. It is impossible 
to settle the importance of other agents, without first acquiring 
more positive information of the effects of the gastric juice. 

Before explaining my own opinions as to the influence of 
the gastric juice on the stomach after death, it is necessaiy to 
present a rapid sketoh of the inquiries of other pathologists, in 
order to show how far they have demonstrated this influence in 
the production of softening, erosion and perforation of the 
Stomach. 

It is well known that John Hunter was the first to announce, 
that perforation of 4^e stomach may be produced by the im- 
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mediate action of the gastric juice after death ; and read a paper 
on the subject before the Royal Society of London in 1772. 
In this paper he observes, ** the appearance which has been 
liinted at is a dissolution of the stomach at its great extremity ; 
in consequence of which there is frequently a considerable 
aperture made in that mecua. The edges of this opening ap- 
pear to be half-dissolved, very much like that kind of dissolution 
which fleshy parts undergo when half-digested in a living sto- 
mach, or when dissolved by a caustic alkali, viz. pulpy, tender 
and ragged. 

*^ In these cases the contents of the stomach are generally 
found loose in the cavity of the abdomen^ about the spleen 
and diaphragm. In many subjects this digestive power extends 
much fiirther than through the stomach. I have often found 
that after it had dissolved the stomach at the usual place, the 
contents of the stomach had come into contact with the spleen 
and diaphragm, had partly dissolved the adjacent side of the 
spleen, and had dissolved the diaphragm quite through ; so that 
the contents of the stomach were found in the cavity of the 
thoraatf and had even affected the lungs in a small degree. 

*^ There are few dead bodies in which the stomach is not at 
its great end in some degree digested ; and one who is acquaint- 
ed with dissections can easily trace the gradations from the 
smallest to the greatest. 

" To be sensible of this effect nothing more is necessary than 
to compare the inner surface of the great end of the stomach 
with any other part of the inner surface ; what is sound will ap- 
pear soft, spongy, and granulated, and without distinct blood- 
vessels, opaque and thick ; while the other will appear smooth, 
thin and more transparent ; and the vessels will be seen rami- 
fying in its substance, and upon squeezing the blood which they 
contain from the larger branches to the smaller, it will be found 
to pass out at the digested ends of the vessels, and appear like 
drops on the inner surface. 

*^ Those appearances I had often seen, and I do suppose that 
they had been* seen by others ; but I was at a loss to account 
for them ; at first I supposed them to have been produced 
during life, and was therefore disposed to look upon them as the 
cause of death ; but I never found that they had any connexion 
with the symptoms ; and I was still more at a loss to account 
for these appearances, when I found that they were most fre- 
quent in those who died of violent deaths, which made me 
suspect that the true cause was not even imagined. 

^^ The first time that I had occasion to observe this appear- 
ance in such as died of violence and suddenly, and in whom 
therefore I could not easily suppose it to be the effect of disease 
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in the living body was in a man who had bis skull fractured and 
was killed outrkfht bv one blow of a poker. Just befiire this 
accident he had been in perfect health, and had taken a hearty 
supper of cold meat, cheese, bread and ale. Upon opening the 
abdomen I found that the stomach, though it still oontMned m 
good deal, was dissolved at its great end» and a considerable part 
of these its contents lay loose in the general cavity of the bdlj. 
This appearance pussled me very much. The second time was 
at Saint Greorge^s Hospital in a man who died a few hours after 
receiving a blow on his head, which fractured his skull likewise. 
From those two cases among other coigectures about so strange 
an appearance, I b^an to suspect that it might be peculiar to 
cases of fractured skulls; and therefore, whenever I had an 
opportunity, I examined the stomach in every person who 
of that accident : but I found many of them which had not 
appearance. Afterwards I met with it in a soldier who had 
been hanged.^ — [Philosophical Transactions, IxiL 450.] 

Hunter, who at this time was prosecuting his experiments on 
digestion in different animals, sometimes found their stomachs 
in the state now described. He likewise found it similarly 
dissolved in fishes, which, as he remarks ** are deprived of life 
suddenly, while in full heaJth, and generally while their stomachs 
are full of food.^ He observed that a part of the stomach was 
in the same state as the substances it contained. The contents 
were frequently little fishes, which had been swallowed entire, 
and which, as they could not pass wholly into the stomach, 
were partly contained in the lower portion of the gullet, so that 
those parts only which projected into the cavity of the stomach 
were dissolved by the gastric juice. It was then that Hunter 
discovered the source of an appearance, which had seemed to 
him so remarkable and difficult to explain. " Being employed,^ 
says he ** oft this sulgect, and therefore enabled to account more 
readily for appearances which had any connexion with it, and 
observing that the half-dissolved portions of the stomach, &c 
were sinular to the hal£4igested food, it immediately strudc me 
that it was from the process of digestion going on afler death, 
that the stomach, being dead, was no longer capable of resisting 
the powers of that menstruum, which itself had formed for the 
digestion of its contents."" (P. 253.) It will be seen by-and- 
bye that Hunter was not mistaken as to the true cause of per- 
forations of the stomach. 

Hunter, then, regarded perforations of the stomach as arising 
always after death, and as the effect of the direct action of the 
gastric juice on the stomach. He further demonstrated that 
they occurred in persons in full health ; and he even consider- 
ed this an essential circumstance, in order that the gastric juice 
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might be in fiill activity. Yet, notwithstanding his knowledge 
of their cause, and the accessory circumstances in which they 
occur, it does not appear that he ever succeeded in producing 
perforations at pleasure ;— *which ought to be practicable, if the 
principles he lays down are admitted. 

Spallanxaniy in his brilliant experiments on digestion, con- 
firmed the accuracy of Hunter^s views in regard to fishes, but 
lie could succeed only in a very imperfect manner in proving 
his results with other animals. 

Adams attempted to solve this difficulty. In order to ex- 
plain why digestion of the stomach does not take place in all 
animals that are killed while in fiill health, he had recourse to 
the opinion of Hunter as to the difference between real death and 
the apparent death which occurs in asphyxia. He tried to prove, 
that in order to produce digestion of the stomach after death, the 
death of the animal must be not only sudden, but also real, that 
is, must take place at once throughout all the constituent puts of 
the animal. H^ therefore endeavoured to produce this state of 
real death, which, according to him, occurs whenever the blood 
does not coagulate, or the limbs stiffen after death. He killed 
two dogs, one by a blow on the epigastrittm,another by electricity. 
In the former only was the stomach perforated ; and in the former 
alone was the blood fluid and the stifiness of the body wanting. 
He also observed the same phenomena in two rabbits, one of 
which was killed by a blow behind the head, the other by sec- 
tion of the spinal chord. In the former only were the signs of 
real death present, and the stomach perforated. 

Adams farther conceived that heat contributed to produce 
the perforations ; for in both the animals in which he succeeded 
in causing perforation, the body had been exposed to the sun- 
shine. We shall afterwards see how far his opinions are well- 
founded. 

Allan BumSj who soon afterwards published a paper on the 
Digestion of the stomach after death, also admits the exclusive 
operation of the gastric juice, and even assigns it a more exten- 
sive influence than was given by Himter. Like Hunter he re- 
marked, that perforation generally occurred in the great sac of 
the stomach ; but he likewise remarked it thrice on the anterior 
surface, and once near the pylorus. He farther found it thrice 
in emaciated subjects, where death occurred after tedious dis- 
eases. Bums, then, noticed the important fact, that perforation 
of the stomach by the gastric juice occurs in individuals exto- 
nuated by lingering diseases ; and I may add, that in similar 
circumstances he noticed softening of the mucous membrane of 
this organ. But although he acknowledges with Hunter that 
the stomach is digested by the gastric juice secreted before 
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death and collected in the great sac by the depending pontion 
of this part, he nevertheless conceives that digestion is not al- 
ways occasioned in this manner, but that the gastric jaioe con- 
tained in its poper vessels may likewise have the same eflfect, 
as in the three instances where he found the perforation on the 
anterior surface of the stomach. 

Here ends what may be termed the first period in the history 
of this subject. In that which followed it will be seen that the 
truths established by Hunter were not subjected to the test of 
observation and experiment. But under the influence of the doc- 
trines of the day, they were first modified, then disappeared, and 
at length were replaced by hypotheses. The dissolution of the 
dead organised parts instead of being ascribed to a mere phy- 
siological agent, was looked on as unfolding the operation of a 
pathological agent, which manifested itself by a succession of the 
most violent symptoms, and left behind it more or less extensive 
ravages in the organ of digestion. Still, however, a fluid was be- 
lieved to be the agent in producing these pathological phenomena: 
The agent was still thought to be the gastric juice, but become 
extremely acid under the influence of some peculiar modification 
of the nervous system, and aided in its action by the parts with 
which it was in contact being previously in a state of disease. 
Such was the doctrine of Jager. This author remarks in bis 
first paper in Hufeland^s Journal for 181 1 : *^ I at first thought 
Hunter'*s opinion generally well founded. Ulterior observation, 
however, convinced me that it was by no means satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, and that the diseased appearance in question ought 
not to be considered as a purely chemical cflect subsequent to 
death, but depends partly on circumstances occurring during lifi». 
There is a specific form of disease after which softening of the 
great sac of the stomach takes place ; and this alteration does not 
occur, at least frequently, without some pre-existing disorder. 
I may with justice say, that it is never produced singly by the 
chemical action of the natural gastric juice on a healthy sto- 
mach ; but that it is the result of some change which the gastric 
juice undergoes during life, and through means of which its che- 
mical action becomes possible."^ 

In his second paper, published in 181 '3, Jagcr gives more 
extension to his doctrine, andbelicvcshehasdiscoveredinwhat this 
change consists. *' The intestinal canal,^ says he, ^' appears to mc 
to contain in its natural state free acetic acid, which may either 
be H secretion or proceed from the aliment. But the finrnation 
and action of this acid depend in the living body on the inte- 
grity of the nervous influence and the reciprocal action of the 
organs. For we see that indigestion, accompanied by the for- 
mation of too much acid, arises under the influence of causes 
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which derange nervous action, — ^for example, when the par va-^ 
gum is divided, in many diseases of the brain, or. under the 
operation of narcotic poisons acting on the inner surface of the 
intestinal canal. — When a disease arises, it acts on the nervous 
system, which alters the secretion of the intestinal tube, and the 
reaction of the tube on its contents : This occasions the forma- 
tion of an unnatural quantity of acetic acid ; and the acid in its 
turn produces the disease I have described, which terminates in 
the gelatiniform dissolution of the membranous organs where 
the disease resides. 

*' Although the alteration I have described is owing to mor- 
bid changes occurring during life, and is the effect of vital 
agents, yet the destruction of the stomach may be the conse- - 
quence of a particular chemical and animal operation. In the 
generality of cases, the changes which the membranes of the 
stomach undergo are most distinct where the fluids accumulate 
and remain longest ; and these changes commonly extend from 
a central point towards the circumference, and also pass to other 
organs in contact with the dissolved part of the stomach, such as 
the diaphragm, peritonaeum, and lungs."^ 

Jdger at first thought that the primary injury of the stomach 
extended itself during life, like cancer and other similar diseases ; 
but an observation of Bums led him to conceive that it may ex- 
tend after death ; and he afterwards became convinced of this 
from two experiments of his own, where softening and perforation 
took place in the stomach and intestines, which he had taken 
from the bodies of infiuits, and kept in contact with the liquid 
contained in them at the time of the dissection. These two 
experiments, with the conclusions drawn from them by Jager, 
will be noticed afterwards. 

In the opinion of Chaus^teVy too, perforation of the stomach is a 
vital phenomenon ; but complex ; *^ a primary and special ir- 
ritation of the coats of the stomach, occasioning the secretion of 
an acrid, corrosive liquid, which turns its activity against the 
very tissuethat secretedit, or any other tissue that comes in contact 
with it."*^ In two Theses by MM. Morin and Laianiy pupils 
of the professor just quoted, perforation of the stomach by di- 
gestion is reduced to one of the most common phenomena in 
pathology. '^ Must we admit,^ says Laisne, *^ with Hunter, 
that the prolonged contact of the gastric juice with the stomach 
in abstinence, may occasion the perforation of that organ ? The 
physiology of the day will not admit this assertion.^' And far- 
ther on he adds, ^* The assertion of Hunter is false : without a 
doubt he allowed himself to be misled by the effects of an irri- 
tation which had invaded the stomach, when this organ had, by 
its action of chymification, consumed all the juices in its cavity. 
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and was in consequence completely dry.*" All the phenomena in 
question, according to M. Laisn^, depend on *^ thedevelopement 
of a moihid erosive, or ulcerative action, which breaks out sud- 
denly in a particular part of the stomach.*^ 

As for M. Marin^ the perforation of the stomach is in his 
opinion owing to* ** erosion, — a very complex, morbid action, 
essentially originating in the action of the solids, and depending 
on a certain degree of irritation, which suocesmvely induces stag- 
nation of the fluids in the texture of a part, developement of its 
vessels, increase in their action, a change in circulation and nu- 
trition, and in the end liquefaction of the molecules that com- 
pose the tissue.^ 

Lastly, in the latest works mention is no longer made of the 
inquiries of Hunter or the other authors who have supplied the 
most important fiicts connected with this subject ; or, if they are 
mentioned at all, it is always in a veiy secondary manner. 
Nevertheless, the sulrject of inquiry is still the same alteration 
in the same organ, presenting itself under precisely the same 
aspect, and modified merely I^ accessory circumstances, general 
or local. Under the present oead must be arranged ** the gas- 
tro-intestinal disease, or infantile gastritis and enteritis with ge- 
latiniform disorganisation^ of ProfeMor Cruo^lMer^ and the 
** softening with ulceration and destruction of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach^ of M. Louis. These distinguished ps- 
diologists conceive they have described under the preceding 
titles, new pathological states never described before ; but a 
glance at the inquiries of which I have just given an abstract, 
and particularlv at those of J&ger^ who has related a consider- 
able number of cases of softening and proration both of the 
stomach and of the intestines, will show that the appearances 
in question had already been well described, and that several 
authors had drawn more correct inferences than themselves as to 
their nature. 

I shall not stop to demonstrate the identity between the alte- 
rations of structure which are the proper subject of this paper, 
and those described by MM. Cruveilhier and Louis. Indeed, 
M. Crtweiihier is at one with me on the matter. But his theory 
is the following. '* Acute spontaneous perforations are always 
preceded by gelatiniform softening, with thickening of the pa- 
rietes of the orean. They may occur in the small and great 
intestines, as well as in the stomach ; nay, they have been even 
observed in the gullet. Gelatiniform softening proceeds always 
from the inside outwardly. At first there is merely separation 
of the fibres by a gelatinous mucus ; presently the fibres them- 
selves are attacked, become transparent, and at length disappear, 
so that the softened stomach or intestine resembles a transparent 
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jelly rounded in a tttbular form. If the geUtinifbrm diaorgani^ 
zation is complete, the disorganized parts are swept by little and 
little away, so that what remains appears attenuated. In every 
instance of perforation of the stomach or intestinesi originating 
in this alteration, the altered part and its vicinity present nei- 
ther change of colour, nor vascular injection, nor gangrenous 
odour. Boiling in water, which converts the stomach and intes- 
tines into jelly, gives a perfect idea of the appearance they as- 
sume on undergoing this change. Is it possible not to recog- 
niie in the causes of this disease, in the kind of injury which 
constitotes it, and in the treatment which is most suitable, a 
powerful irritation from which results a repeated afflux of white 
fluids, naturally destined without doubt for exhalation, but 
which encountering too delicate a texture, distends and disor- 
ganises it, and penetrates it as if it were an inert body ?^ 

I need hardly add, that M. Brouisais^ who was well acquaint- 
ed with the first paper of Jager, regards the alterations we are 
considering as the consequence of a gaatra^enteritis^ and pro- 
poses a corresponding treatment. 

M, Andral, in his Pathological Anatomy, has stated the opi- 
nions of several of the authors quoted above ; from which, as 
well as from his own views, he concludes that the facts we pos- 
sess in r^ard to softening and perforation of the stomach by the 
gastric juice after death ** ought to be taken into consideration, 
but that they are not sufficiently numerous or circumstantial to 
render it possible to come to a precise opinion without Farther 
observations.^" As to softening of the stomach, he thinks ** it 
ought to be arranged with the alterations in structure which 
may in certain cases occur after death. During life there may be 
a morbid state of the stomach, announced by well-marked func- 
tional disorder, and which unfolds itself after death by producing 
sofWniug of the stomach,— this morbid state having brought the 
stomach into such a condition that it softens after death under 
the action of causes, which, without the previous morbid state, 
would have been inert."" 

Before concluding this section of my paper I must quote the 
thesis of Doctor Bemardj *' on Spontaneous Perforations of the 
Stomach, observed after death from violent griqf and great sur- 
gical operations,^ and a paper by Dr John Gairdner^ of Edin- 
burgh, entitled Cases of IndTandle disease, in which Erosions and 
Perforations were found in the Alimentary Canal after death. 

M. Bernard says, that ** pain and lively emotions of the 
mind may be regarded in certain cases, as the exciting causes of 
spontaneous perforations of the stomach.^ As to the proximate 
cause, he conceives this to be the *^ special irritation^ of Chaus- 
sier, and adds in a note, *^ having been anxious to learn the opi- 
nion of this professor as to the influence of pain in producing 
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rtaneous perforations, I learned, to my great sadsfactioii, 
his ideas on the subject were conformable with my own.^ 

Dr Gairdner^ who has seen and fiiithfully described the same 
appearances which have occupied the attention of the Fmch 
and German pathologists, gives a summary of his views at the 
end of his paper to the following purport 1. Erosions and per- 
forations of the stomach and other parts of the alimentary canal^ 
of a different nature from those produced by ulceration, are 
found in infants who did not present during life any symptom 
of disease in these quarters, and who from the symptoms and 
anatomical changes remarked after death, appeared to perish of 
other diseases. 2. Similar erosions and perforations are found 
in infants who die of a particular disease, recognisable during 
life by very prominent symptoms of a kind to lead the physician 
to suppose the alimentary canal is the seat of disease. 3. In 
both instances the erosions and perforations are produced by the 
action of the fluids of the alimentary canal after death. 4. It 
is probable that in the first description of cases erosion takes 
place without any pre-existing disease in the eroded parts : but 
in the second it appears that organic changes exist during life, 
by which a part of the alimentary canal is rendered more solu- 
ble in its own fluids. 5. Erosion after death does not always 
follow this morbid alteration,— a circumstance depending pro- 
bably on a deficiency in the quantity or solvent, power of these 
fluids. 

I might here quote a multitude of cases of perforation of the 
stomach recorded by other authors ; some of whom view them 
more or less in the same light with the authors already cited, 
while others regard them as the effect of gangrene or putrefac- 
tion. But it is perhaps better to rest content with what has al- 
ready been said on this department of my subject. Before quit- 
ting it, however, it may be well to add, that one author has even 
tried to call in the aid of softening and perforation of the sto- 
mach by digestion, in order to demonstrate the influence of that 
organ on the brain. M. Sablairoles is the pathologist to whom 
the honour of this idea is due. In speaking of perforations of 
the stomach he observes. ^* By what mechanibm are these per- 
(orations accomplished? Several observers have attempted to 
solve the problem ; . but I shall pass over in silence, the opinions 
which Hunter and his enthusiastic pupil, Adams, as well as AI- 
phonse Leroy, Spallanzani, Sommering, Cruickshank, Jager 
and otliers have maintained, because I regard them all as hypo- 
thetical, and possessing therefore only a very secondary interest, 
— in order to arrive at once at the opinions of M . Broussais. 
This author has established, that the perforations in question 
are the effect of nothing but inflammation^ of which, I may add, 
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gelauniform aoftening is almoBl; always the prelude. I say al- 
most always, because ulcers of the stomach, which are by no 
means rare as the consequence of chronic gastritis, may equally 
produce them. It appears to me extremely difficult to admit 
the occurrence of perforations, without one or other of these 
morbid modifications.*" This passage is quoted as an example 
how far popular doctrines may fetter the physician^s mind and 
lead him to pervert the most palpable facts. The opinions pre« 
▼iously referred to will bear witness how general this careless 
manner of thinking is become, and with what levity the most 
simple and striking facts are rejected, although ascertained, after 
numerous researches and express experiments, by men whose in- 
vestigations hi^ve immortalized them. 

I have not hitherto spoken of the symptoms ascribed to sof- 
tening, erosion, and perforation of the stomach. Neither shall I 
now enter into any details on the subject, because all the 
symptoms may exist without any appreciable morbid appearance 
being found m the digestive organs after death, — because all 
the flJteraUous in question may be found without being preceded 
by the symptoms imputed to them, — and above all, because my 
object is not to describe pathological phenomena. I shall mere- 
ly remark, for the purpose of confirming and clearing up my 
own views, that these symptoms may be arranged in two groupes, 
-—those connected with some disorder in the organs of digestion, 
and those proper to injuries of other organs. In the former 
groupe are to be found the same symptoms which are observed 
in gastritis or gastro-enteritis, acute or chronic, simple or com- 
plicated with a sympathetic disorder of some other organ, more 
particularly of the brain. In the second are found the symptoms 
of acute and chronic inflammation of the brain and its mem- 
branes, the lungs and their enveloping membrane, of phthisis, 
of puerperal peritonitis, and other maladies, and likewise' those 
which follow grief and the acute emotions of the mind. In 
some of these disorders there has been a concomitant disturbance 
in the functions of the stomach ; in others little or none. 

It remains for me to describe the anatomical characters of 
softening, erosion, and perforation of the stomach ; but these 
characters are so well known by every body, that it is unne- 
cessary to repeat them here. Besides, an opportunity of 
mentioning them will occur when I explain the results of my 
experiments, and endeavour at the same time to point out the 
resemblance of the characters in question to those of the changes 
of structure which are found in the bodies of persons who have 
died suddenly while in full health, or which are produced in 
animals in the same circumstances. 

Meanwhile I may make a few remarks on the information on 
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this subject, which has been oommunicated by Tarioos prior au- 
thors. Certainly one of the most striking and important of the 
circumstances resulting irom the mass of facts already publtab- 
ed on spontaneous perforations of the stomach, is their seat in 
the great cuLde-we of that organ. This is so constantly then 
•eat, that the cases in which they have been met with elsewhere 
can be regarded only as rareexceptions to the generalrule. What 
is here said of perforation, sippliesequally to s^ening and erosion. 
It is in this part of the stomach, on account of its form and posi- 
tion after death, that fluids accumulate and rest under the in. 
fluence of their own gravity. But besides these alterations of 
the stomaoh itself, we have seen that others perfectly similar 
have been at the same time met with in other organs, and that 
these organs, in their natural position, are in contact with that 
part of the stomadi which is almost invariably the seat of the 

Cary alteration* Such are the liver, diaphragm, spleen, left 
^ and intestines. 

Another circumstance not less remarkable is the extension 
or progress of these alterations in a direction in which a fluid 
alone oould act, or be carried, together with the total abeence 
of any trace of redness or other phenomenon of inflammation^ 
such as adhe«on, or the formation of lymph or pus« And yet 
pathologists have brought themselves to believe in the existence 
of an acute irritation, of inflammation encUng in ulcers and per- 
fixation,— -without efiusion, and without those mortal symp. 
tons which alarm and warn the most inattendve physician 
whenever the stomach is really perforated ! It is true that acute 
pun and vomiung have manifested themselves in many patients, 
in whom the stomach has been found perforated. But these 
symptoms, instead of leading to the belirf in perforation having 
occurred during life, ought to have conducted a judicious d1>> 
server to the very opposite conclusion ; for, when no escape of 
the contents of the stomach into the abdomen was found, nor 
its inevitable consequence, peritonitis, it should have been quite 
plain that the appearance in question was produced after death, 
and was quite independent of the operation of any vital cause. 

It may be said, that these perforations do not occur till the 
very moment of death, and consequently that peritonasal inflam* 
mation could not take place. But facts are too searching for 
such a supposition to stand: The peritoneum is found de- 
stroyed like the stomach itself; and various organs are traversed 
ftom one part to another, without any trace of the vital pioeesa 
which is supposed to operate. 

Whatever be the light in which we regard these spontane- 
ous perforations, it is impossible to avoid the consequences 
which follow when they are once admitted as morbid pheno- 
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mena. No one has ever thought of qtiestioning the reality, 
frequency, and fatal consequences of spontaneous perforations of 
the intestines, where the symptoms during life and the appear- 
ances after death explain .one another in a clear and satisfactory 
manner. Here is a concatenation of cause and eflbct, the most 
constant and most evident that is furnished by the whole im- 
mense series of morbid phenomena which pathology has pre- 
sented for our contemplation. It signifies little whether there 
is redness or paleness of the tissues. Thickening, not by se- 
rous infiltration, but by matter more or less solid becoming in- 
corporated with the diseased tissues, and above all induration of 
these tissues, which never occurs in perforations by digestion, 
mark at once the period at which these changes happen, and 
their pathological nature. 

Returning now to the stomach, we find there too, as in the 
intestines, spontaneous perforations. There we have the same 
textures, the same alterations, but not the same consequences. 
Almost all the neighbouring organs form a barrier, if not to the 
progress of the disease, at all events to the escape of fluids. 
Nothing is more rare than perforation of the stomach with eflu- 
sion of its contents, while this organ is frequently found perforated 
in several places, and the openings plugged up by the adjoining 
organs* But these organs are not in simple contact, or juxtapo- 
sition, as in perforations produced by digestion : They adhere 
around the apertures by the medium of a new tissue more or 
less completely organized, and developed by adhesive inflamma- 
tion. Another important peculiarity relative to such spontane- 
oos perforations is their seat, which is the very opposite of that 
of gelatiniform perforations. The latter we have seen are al- 
most always in the great sac of the stomach : The former are 
almost always seated in the pyloric portion. The great pecu- 
liarity, however, in the gelatiniform perforation, and one to 
which it is impossible to attach too much consequence, is the 
absence of efRision of the contents of the stomach. The mat- 
ters contained in the stomach seldom pass into the sac of the 
peritonaeum ; and when really found there, this is easily ex- 
plained, at least, in the generality of cases, by the viscera being 
displaced in the handling of them, and by shocks given to the 
dead body, or other simitar circumstances. Now there is a cause 
which acts during life in the most powerful manner, and which 
ought to expel partially or entirely any liquids contained in the 
stomach, if this organ was perforated during life. This is vio- 
lent and frequently repeated vomiting which has occurred in 
many individuals in whose bodies perforations were found. The 
vomiting has even continued till within a few hours of death ; 
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yet no escape of contents could be observed, althoogli the dia^ 
phrafon was perforated opposite the hole in the stomach. 

The preceding considerations render it, I conceive, difficult 
to admit these perforations to be morl^id appearances, produced 
during life and related to the symptoms which authors have 
ascribed to them or to other analogous changes. But if there 
is still any doubt on the subject, let us interrogate the simplest 
facts, where disease does not interfere to disturb our inquiry, 
and to conceal some influence as powerful perhaps as it is fugi- 
tive. Let us take the instance of a man who, so to speak, 
takes but a single step from life to death ; who, young and vi* 
gorous, and soon afler a hearty meal, is struck down by an 
unexpected blow while in a state of untroubled health, and 
dies on the spot In a few hours his body is opened; and the 
stomach is found perforated or dissolved, like the food. Here 
the problem is easy of solution : Here we see the organ per- 
forming its function,— -and digestion, the phenomenon which re> 
suits. The stomach is digested ; for the blow struck the head, 
and no organ presents any trace of disease or of putrefaction. 

But may we not go a step farther, and produce these perfora- 
tions at will, since they simply depend on the cessation of life 
in a physiological point of view Y Take certain animals, ascer- 
tain that they are healthy, kill them, and you will find thdr 
stomachs more or less digested, and presenting the very same 
appearances with those which many pathologists ascribe to dis- 
eased conditions of that organ. I shall now prove that 
by a very simple process complete perforation of the stomach, 
and sometimes too of the adjoining organs, may be produced at 
pleaaure* 

In order to facilitate the solution of the various questions in- 
volved in this inquiry, I shall present in a tabular form all the 
real and supposed causes of softening, erosion, and perforation 
of the stomach, so that we may have them constantly under 
our eye in discussing the phenomena of the experiments about 
to be detailed. I shall arrange them in the order which ap- 
pears to me the most simple, and in which I propose to examine 
them. 

First set of causes. — 1. The gastric juice possessed of its 
customary qualities in the cavity of the stomach or in its proper 
vessels. S. The same fluid modified by the influence of the 
nervous system, excited by a particular disease of the organs of 
digestion. 

Second set of causes, — 1. An acrid, corrosive liquid produ- 
ced by irritation of the mucous membrane. 2. Irritation exciting 
an organic change, such as softening, erosion and perforation. 

Third set of causes* — L Gangrene. 2. PutrefacUon. 
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Eafpetiments on Rabbits, 
First Ejfperiment. — A female rabbit, eleven months old, fat 
and healthy, was killed by a blow on the back of the head at 
the commencement of October, and suspended by the hindJegs. 
In nine hours it was examined. The carcase at this time was 
stiff, its depending parts congested, its upper parts pale. 

When the cavity of the belly was laid open, the great curva- 
ture of the stomach, where it projected between the liver and 
intestines, presented no unusual appearance ; but on arriving at 
the great sac, which had been the most depending part of the 
organ, we could discern through its serous coat the food with 
which it was filled. On touching this part of the stomach with 
the finger, a degree of fluctuation was perceived ; while else- 
where, and especially near the pylorus, there was more or less 
resistance. When raised between the fingers the coats crumb- 
led to pieces, like a recent pseudo-membrane. Here the serous 
coat, softened in the manner now described, alone separated the 
food in the stomach from the adjacent viscera. At a greater 
distance the muscular coat was found pale, softened, and 
bare of mucous membrane over an extent equal in size to a 
crown-piece. The mucous coat retained its natural grayish or 
slightly yellowish colour where it was not destroyed ; and where 
destroyed it lost itself on the muscular coat by a very irregular 
border, more or less softened. 

The bran which the animal had eaten was merely moistened 
in the pyloric portion of the stomach, where it appeared as if 
moulded. In the cardiac portion on the contrary, it was very 
soft, like thick pap, and of a much deeper colour. Chyme was 
found here and there on the surface of the aliment ; but in the 
great sac it was much more liquid than elsewhere, and was ming- 
led with the softened tissue of this part. 

The intestines were healthy, and contained a large quantity 
of matter. The abdominal ramifications of the vena portse were 
much congested. The other organs did not present any remark- 
able appearance. 

Second Experiment. — A female- rabbit, five months old, in 
perfect health, strong and fat, was killed in the same way as the 
former at eight in the morning of the 15th October, an hour 
after it had taken a meal, and was hung up by the hind-legs 
for five hours before it was examined. At the time of the exa- 
mination the body was stiff, the membranes of the eyes injected, 
the ears bluish, the muscles of the head, neck, and fore-legs, in 
short all the depending parts injected, more or less red, and 
contrasting singularly with the paleness of the upper parts. 
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The Btomach preserved its natural place in relation to the 
neighbouring organs, but on account of the position of the body, 
the arch formed by the great curvature was directed from above 
downwards and from before backwards, so that the great aae 
was the most depending part of the organ. The lower sur&oe 
of the pyloric portion, and a part of we cardiac portion rested 
on the liver, while the upper surface was covered by the intea> 
tines. On separating these organs from the stomach, the latter 
at first seemed uniigured ; it was distended, firm to the touch, 
and of its natural colour. But on reaching the great aac, I 
could not discover any trace of its coats : a matter like half-oo»- 
gulated white of egg, or a thickish mucosi^ occupied their place. 
The layer of this substance was in contact on one of its surfiuses 
with the aliment, which projected slightly above the level of 
the serous coat, and on the other sur&oe with the peritonflemn 
reflected from the loins on the diaphragm ; and the peritonamm 
here exhibited incipient softening, without redness or any other 
change of colour. The edge of the opening in the great sac 
was formed externally by the serous membrane, which was pale, 
macerated as it were, terminated by a fringe or irrq^ukr pro- 
longations, and lost itself insensibly in the pulpy matter which 
occupied the place of the destroyed coats. The stomach was 
cut open along its lesser curvature from the cardia to the per- 
foration. The bran which the animal had eaten, and with 
which the stomach was filled, but not to distension, had not the 
same colour and consistence in the pyloric and cardiac r^ons. 
In the former it was grayislu-yellow, slightly moistened, bat 
tolerably firm, so as to retain the form of this part of the sto- 
mach, and lined with a thick layer of chvme of the colour and 
consistence of a mixture of flour and half-boiled white of ^gg, 
which adhered to the mucous membrane and could be lifted 
from it in pretty large flakes. In the cardiac portion on the 
contrary the aliment was of a deep greenish-brown colour, and 
did not retain the shape of the stomach, but was spread like 
thick pap over the surface of the membranes. Here there was 
also chyme, but much more liquid, and mingled with the debris 
of the subjacent coats which had undergone a similar change 
with the food. On the greater part of the inner surface of the 
stomach the mucous coat no longer existed. It terminated by 
irregular, softened edges, perfectly pale on thdr free extremities, 
but possessing more and more of the natural colour and consist- 
ence, the nearer it was examined to the healthy remnant of it. 
The muscular coat, where laid baie by the destruction of the 
mucous coat, was equally pale and soft at some points, and 
presented several scatteml fibres which were confounded with 
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the fringed edge of the perforation. Every where else the 
membranes retained their natural colour and consistence. 

A part of the liver in contact with the cardiac end of the 
stomach had lost its whitish colour. The structure of the liver 
vras scarcely perceptible in this part, its true component parts 
being confounded together, and possessing merely the consist- 
ence of brain. The intestines were full of contents, and, 
together with every other organ, healthy. 

Third Ewperiment — A female rabbit, in the same circum- 
stances with the two preceding, was killed and hung up in the 
same manner for six hours, when it was examined. The body 
was stiff and the depending parts congested. 

The stomach bore the same relation to the neighbouring 
organs as in the two previous instances ; it was also of the same 
form« degree of fiillness, and colour ; and the only injury that 
existed in it was concealed at the bottom of the left hypochon- 
drium, where the great sac was situated. Here the most de- 
pending part, which rested on the diaphragm, presented an 
aperture an inch and a-half in diameter, from which liquid 
miment issued, on the stomach being raised. The corresponds 
ing portion of the diaphragm was equally destroyed ; but the 

f perforation was complete only over a small extent, so that the 
bod had not passed into the cavity of the chest. The soften- 
ing of the pleura was more extensive than the perforation ; and 
the whole peritonaeum corresponding with the great sac of the 
stomach had entirely disappeared. There was no redness at 
any of these parts. The stomach presented internally almost 
the same alteitetion of its coats as that remarked in the two 
former cases ; and the alteration was limited to the great sac 
The fluidity of the food was also observed only in the left por- 
tion of the stomach. The duodenum contained a considerable 
quantity of chyle. 

Almost the whole concave surface of the left side of the liver 
was pale, as it were macerated, and so soft that a layer of it 
could be removed by the slightest friction. The venous trunks 
of the stomach, the vena cava and vena ports were gorged with 
blood. The other organs were in their natural state. 

Fourth Eaperiment.'^A very strong rabbit, after being fed 
like the others, was knocked on the head and hung up in the 
same manner. An interval of five hours was allowed to pass 
before the body was examined. It was then rigid, and all the 
lower parts congested. 

The intestines in a great measure concealed the stomach, the 
colour, consistence, and ftdlness of which were natural. Without 
stirring it we perceived that the great sac was perforated vrh&e 
it rests on the diaphragm. The aliment which was issuing by 
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the hole formed a slight projection like a collar. Before 
examining the stomach farther, the state of the diapfamgin 
within the chest was ascertained. Here the same appearances 
presented themselves much more distinctly than in any previous 
experiment On raising the left lung, it was found, that ali- 
ment of a dark-brown colour was passing through the diaphragm 
by an aperture on the left side of the vertebral column ; and 
from this point to the very apex of the lung a stream of the 
same matter occupied the channel formed by the ribs with the 
spine. The costal pleura and periosteum, wherever this matter 
had flowed over them, were no longer in existence, or were 
converted by it into a sort of blackish pulp. Two fingers could 
be passed through the aperture in the cUaphragm, the edge of 
which was irregular and soft, and broke down under the slightest 
friction. With this the aperture in the great sac of the stomach 
corresponded. The serous coat forming the border of the latter 
showed the colour of the alimentary contents through it, which 
announced the complete and more extensive destruction of the 
other coats. The idiment had undergone the same changes as 
in the former experiments. It was moulded in the pyloric end, 
and connected to the mucous membrane by a thick, firm chjrme ; 
but in the great sac it was more or less liquid. In the latter 
quarter no trace of the mucous coat could be found, except 
some softened fragments mingled with the remains of the mus- 
cular coat. In the other parts of the stomach, its mucous 
membrane preserved its natural colour and firmness. 

The duodenum was healthy, internally of a rose colour, and 
contained a considerable quantity of yellowish chyle. The 
other organs of the body presented no particular appearance. 

In all these, as well as many other similar experiments, I ob- 
served changes which will aid materially in explaining the or- 
ganic lesions just described. These I shall at present merely 
indicate. They are the decolorizing and sof^ning of the intes- 
tines which rested on the upper surface of the stomach ; a change 
of the colour of the blood to dark-brown or black ; and the che- 
mical state of the liquid in the stomach, which strongly reddened 
litmus. 

Any one of the preceding experiments would have sufficed to 
establish unequivocally the cause and nature of the alterations re- 
marked in them. But my object was to demonstrate at the same 
time the progress of the alterations, and the several stages through 
which they pass from simple softening to completedestruction, not 
only of the organ which is their primary seat, but also of other 
organs more or less remote from the stomach, and consequently 
from the producing cause. The same experiments were made 
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very fr^uently, and the same lesions were always produced, so 
that the material facts which result from them, in whatever 
manner they may be explained, must be admitted as the most 
positive and iuvariable that it is possible to conceive. > 

The subjects of my experiments were exempt from disease^ 
and consequently, the phenomenon which I was in search of was 
presented entirely without any pathological complication The 
object was to observe the state of the stomach in healthy ani- 
mals killed during digestion, and examined some time after 
death. The rabbits, accordingly, were at the moment of death 
in perfect health, and in the act of digesting a meal. In each 
instance food was found abundantly in the stomach ; and wher- 
ever digestion was gcnng on most actively, or an accumulation 
had taken place of the products of secretion, there the organic 
alterations had also occurred. In all we have seen that diges- 
tion was going on most actively in the great sac, or at least the 
food was there mixed with the largest quantity of fluid; and this 
was accordingly the chief or almost exclusive seat of these altera- 
tions. The great sac was also in my experiments the most depend- 
ing part of the organ, where the fluids following the law of gravi- 
tation must necessarily collect Such is the prime circumstance 
in my inquiries, which exhibits with the utmost clearness the 
active cause, its source and its efiects. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the cause to be any thing else than the natural secretion 
of the stomach, possessed of solvent properties, and producing 
effects equally constant and characteristic of its peculiar action. 

The stomach being suddenly arrested and deprived of life, 
while in the act of discharging its functions, it was submitted to 
the action of the fluids which it had just secreted ; and it un- 
derwent essentially the same changes which dead organic matter 
undergoes during the act of digestion in a living stomach,—^ 
oamely, paleness and more or less complete softening, conver- 
sion of the coats into a liquid pulp, and finally mixture of this 
pulp with the proper alimentary matters. All of these changes 
we have seen were produced in each of the rabbits subjected 
to experiment, — changes which correspond completely with the 
erosions and perforations considered by some authors as mor- 
bid appearances; and we have also been able to trace their 
progressive stages. It is especially worthy of remark, that 
the organs besides the stomach in which the same changes were 
met with, were not merely those alone which were in contact 
with the stomach, but likewise only those which, from their 
depending position, were either in immediate contact with its 
great sac, or in situations which the alimentary matters were 
traversing. Thus, softening and perforation were found in the 
diaphragm where the alimentary contents which had issued froitt 
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the stomach were resting, and in the costal and pulnooarj 
pleura, or the peritomeum, to which the matter had flowed after 
passing througn the diaphragm. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise in the successive onler of these changes the operation of a 
common cause residing in the stomach, directing itself thence 
towards other organs, and then effecting their solution. 

The destruction of so many organs at one time and in the 
same manner cannot admit of any other explanation, even 
although the material cause concealed itself from our search. 
In all these experiments, I repeat, healthy organs and healthy 
products were alone the subject of observation ; and consequent]^ 
we can look for the cause of the injury of the former only in the 
natural properties of the latter. The softening, erosion, and 
perforation of the stomach could not be produced in my expe- 
riments but by its own secretions ; and we are compelled to 
consider these secretions as natural, because they had just been 
formed by a healthy stomach, and their presence was tbllowed 
by phenomena, which might have been regarded as vital or 
physiological, if they had not taken place after death. In the 
face of these facts it is impossible to have recourse to any pa- 
thological cause to account for the origin of the injuries found ; 
and if, notwithstanding the conviction which such facta ought 
to carry with him, any one would insist on ascribing the appear- 
ances to some irritation or other pathological cause acting on 
the stomachs of all these rabbits, he would still have to explain 
appearances in distant organs, which from their regular and 
progressive march and anatomical characters are demonstrably 
of the same nature with those found in the stomach. 

But besides the accidental circumstances, such as the form 
and position of the organs, which, by favouring the action of 
liquids issuing from the stomach, enable us to explain the nature 
of the injuries produced, there are others which also contribute 
most materially to this explanation. For example an important 
circumstance is the effect of the simple contact of an oigan, 
without regard to its position. We have seen that the con- 
cave surface of the liver on which the stomach rested, was 
white, softened, and turned into pulp, even in places where 
complete destruction of the coats of the stomach had riot 
taken place. These changes might be ascribed to the per- 
colation of the liquid matter through the opening in the sto- 
mach towards parts more depending in position ; but in point 
of fact the same changes presented themselves in organs which 
merely touched the highest part of the stomach. In like 
manner in almost all my experiments the intestines which rested 
on the uppermost part of the stomach were either whitened, or 
both softened and whitened. These two states were often very 
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strikiDg ; for on raising for example a turn of intestine, it was 
seen to have lost its natural colour and become as white as 
paper wherever it was in contact with the stomach. The two 
colours which the turn of intestine exhibited were as well sepa- 
rated as if they had been laid on with a brush. Sometimes it 
was the longitudinal half of the intestine which had undergone 
the change of colour ; at other times the change existed only in 
transverse bands where the intestine had formed folds, the pro- 
minent edges of the folds being the only parts which were in 
contact with the stomach. When the intestine was subjected 
to slight friction, the whitened portion crumbled into fragments 
or pvJp, while the other portions that retained their colour 
remained between the fingers. The softening of the intestines 
by contact was sometimes so great, that a mere touch with the 
back of the scalpel caused a perforation. I have also twice seen 
a complete peroration of the intestine, once of the jejunal 
portion, and once of the descending colon. These appearances, 
which were perfectly identical with those produced in the stomach 
and other organs, must be attributed to the same cause ; and 
as they were confined to the parts in contact with the stomach, 
it is clear that the cause which produced them could not proceed 
from any other organ. But as the position of the injured 
intestine in relation to the stomach does not allow us to explain 
the appearances by imputing them to the fluids of the stomach 
being conveyed by the influence of gravitation, we must have 
recourse to the eflect of imbibition, a phenomenon as important 
as it is common. This is a more important fact than may at 
first view be thought; for in truth it supplies a simple and 
satisfactory explanation of softening and perforation of the intes- 
tines, at least in the instances where these appearances occur 
conjunctly with similar appearances in the stomach. It shows 
that the gelatiniform softening and spontaneous perforation of 
authors ought not to be always considered as diseased states of 
the intestines, and even that the cause which produces them 
may not always reside in themselves, but be derived from 
another organ. It further proves a circumstance of the greatest 
moment, that all the appearances which we are at present inves- 
tigating, whether of the stomach or of other organs, depend imme- 
diately on the action of a fluid ; since the cause of the appear- 
ances is conveyed by imbibition, and it is not necessary that 
the stomach contain aliment in order to undergo softening or 
perforation. 

The present would be the proper place to examine the state 
of the liquids and the chemicid characters they present, both in 
the stomach and in the other organs which were found altered 
in my experiments. But before undertaking this important 
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branch of the subject, I may notice an alteration I remarked 
in the blood in all of these experiments. The blood-vessels 
distributed on the softened parts, and also on every part where 
imbibition had occurred, no longer presented the red and blue 
ramifications, which are remarked in the healthy state when 
they contain venous and arterial blood. They formed brow* 
nish, brownish-black, or almost pure black arborescences. In 
the great sac of the stomach the first colour was most common, 
while elsewhere, and in proportion as an approach was made to 
the origin of the vessels, the colour became deeper and deeper,*- 
a circumstance evidently depending on the greater quantity of 
blood contained in the latter situations. In those parts on the 
contrary where the liquids could not come in contact with the 
vessels, or be conveyed to them by imbibition, the vessels pre- 
served their natural colour, and formed a very striking contrast 
by their redness with the deep tint of the others. This contrast 
became still more obvious after exposure for some time to the 
air. The intercostal and diaphragmatic vessels where the great 
sac of the stomach rested on them, even though still covered by 
the peritonaeum, presented the same coloration, which was con- 
fined exactly to the space covered by this portion of the stomach. 
The same state of the vessels was observed in the chesty and 
only in those places traversed by the liquids which had passed 
through the diaphragm. The form of the vessels was unaltered^ 
and their parietes were even entire where the coloration of the 
blood was complete. In this state the blood seemed less fluid 
than natural, but it had not separated into clots, or little striated 
stains, as is observed so frequently and so remarkably in man. 

Having now traced all the changes that are produced in the 
solids and in the blood, I shall next examine the state of the 
liquid which was always foimd in the stomach, or which had 
passed to other injured organs. 

As to its quantity, -we have already seen that this was always 
proportioned to the extent of the alterations produced. At the 
same time it was not necessarily so ; for the duration of its ac- 
tion, and other circumstances to be noticed presently, modified 
its effects. In respect to its chemical nature, this liquid sup- 
plies data of much interest, and very directly related to the ap- 
pearances we are considering. I allude particularly to its acidity 
and solvent power. 

When a softened or perforated stomach is opened, one is im- 
mediately struck by the sharp odour which escapes, exactly si- 
milar to that given out on opening the stomach of a living ani- 
mal when its contents are hidf-digested. Litmus paper immer- 
sed in either of these liquids is at once reddened. The degroe 
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of redness, and the rapidity with which it is produced, differ 
with the state of digestion, or at least with the greater or less 
fluidity of the alimentary matters ; for if the fluid part of them 
is separated by filtration, the redness is produced immediately. 
Another circumstance worthy of remark is, that in a perforated 
stomach I have never found the acidity of the liquid part of its 
contents greater than in a healthy stomach during digestion. 
Nevertheless other experiments would lead me to infer that a 
very strong degree of acidity is required to produce the cbmpiete 
solution of dead animal substances. These experiments have 
not been varied so much as I could wish ; but at all events it is 
undoubted that the acidity of the gastric juice is as invariable 
a phenomenon in cases of softening and perforation of the sto- 
mach, as during the process of natural digestion in a healthy 
stomach. 

Many physiologists have established the acidity of the gastric 
juice. Some, such as Willis^ Fordyce, Hunter^ Spallanssani 
and DumaSf consider it an accidental and not invariable pnv- 
perty, resulting from certain diseases or certain kinds of food. 
Others, such as Tiedemann and Gmelin, and also Montigrey 
consider acidity as the natural state of this fluid. Dr Prout 
has proved that the contents of the stomach are essentially acid 
during digestion ; and Montigre had previously proved by nume- 
rous experiments that the gastric juice always becomes acid when 
the process of digestion commences, and has therefore cpncluded 
that digestion depends on this acidification. 

Whatever truth there may be in the last opinion, since the 
acidity of the gastric juice was invariable in all my experiments, 
I could not but look on it as a condition essential, if not even 
necessary, to the changes in the food and in the organs by which 
it was always accompanied. The dig^tion of the food, and the 
solution of the tissues could depend only on its direct operation, 
—on its dissolving power ; for these effects were never present- 
ed without pre-existing acidity, and were produced not only in 
the organ of digestion, the stomach, but likewise as completely 
and extensively out of it. 

This is the most remarkable chemical property of the gastric 
juice, and the property to which must be ascribed all the or- 
ganic injuries of which I have spoken. We have seen what 
important changes it effects in the blood ; and we have seen the 
whitening, softening, and complete disorganization which it pro- 
duces in dead organized textures. But the chemical solution 
which these textures undergo may be established still more sa- 
tisfactorily by a simple and easy experiment. I procured a 
quantity of tnis acid liquid from the stomachs of healthy living 
animals, and put some of it into the intestines, urinary bladders 
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and stomachs of dead animals. In every instance softening or 
perforation took place. The process of perforation may even be 
observed throughout its gradual progress by killing a healthy 
rabbit, removing its stomach, and suspending it under a gbu» 
jar in such a way that the great sac shall be the lowest part of 
it. In a few hours, if the temperature is mild, all the changes 
I have described will be seen to take place in a regular and pro* 
gressive manner : The most depending part of the coats of the 
stomach is first whitened ; then it softens and becomes thin ; 
and at lenffth it is perforated. I have remarked all these changes 
occur in tne course of five or seven hours, at a temperature be- 
tween 54^ and 66^ F. ; a temperature much below that of the 
rabbit at the time of death, which in the region of the stomach 

It is probable that the action of the gastric juice after death 
is modified by a great reduction of temperature, yet I have pro- 
duced perforation of the stomach in several rabbits during win- 
ter, when the temperature of the air of the apartment where 
they were hung up did not exceed 48° or 54^ But the efiect 
even of the lowest temperature which occurs in this country may 
be counteracted by the various circumstances that contribute 
to preserve the warmth of the dead body, such as obesity, ftiU- 
ness of the viscera, the clothes, and the particular place where 
the body is kept. It is unnecessary to observe, that the warmth 
of the body at the time of death must contribute powerfiiUy to 
the action of the gastric juice. 

I have made other experiments with the view of determining 
the influence which the particular kind of death and the posi- 
tion of the dead body has in the production of softening and 
perforation of the stomach. 

As to the kind of death, these two changes occur quite as 
quickly when the rabbits are asphyxiated as when they are kill- 
ed by a blow on the head. Adams remarked perforation in 
dogs killed by division of the spinal chord, and by a blow on 
the pit of the stomach ; Hunter and Spidkmxani in fishes 
killed by blows on the lower part of the body. I have also re- 
marked it in rabbits where a considerable hemorrhage ftx)m the 
nose and ears followed a blow on the head, and when the inter- 
nal iliac artery was lacerated. It is clear, therefore, that in 
healthy animals the kind of death is not of material consequence. 
The same may be said of the real and apparent death of ITtin- 
ter, which Adams conceived he recognised in the flaccidity of 
the muscles and fluidity of the blood; for in my experiments 
softening and perforation were produced, whether the body 
sed through the stage of rigidity or not. 
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But the position in which the animal is left after death has 
always appeared to me to have a very marked influence in re- 
gulating the occurrence of perforation. It will be remembered 
that destruction of the stomach and other organs was produced 
to a very great extent in the four experiments related above ; 
and that in these experiments the rabbits were hung up by the 
hind-legs. When they are suspended by the head, perforation 
is seldom produced, but merely erosion and softening in various 
d^rees ; the same thing happens when they are placed on the 
belly or right side ; when placed on the back or left side per- 
foration occurs more frequently. In every position the injury 
takes place in the great sac of the stomach. In the first of 
these positions, it is clear that the blood must accumulate in 
the system of the vena portse, because the blood gravitates in 
that direction from the vertical position of the body, and the in- 
testines press on the liver and the veins proceeding to it. In 
all my experiments of this kind the veins going to the liver 
were much distended, and the intestines were collected in a mass 
upon the liver so as to distend the hypochondria. This accu- 
mulation of blood tends to promote perforation, because in my 
opinion the secretion of gastric juice goes on for some time afler 
death, as M» Magendie seems to have proved ; and congestion 
is a condition, if not necessary, at least favourable to every spe- 
cies of secretion. The congestion which is produced in the present 
case cannot be considered as a mere stagnation of the blood ; 
for the capillary circulation does not cease immediately after 
death, but goes on for some time, under the influence of the elasti- 
city of the arteries, not to mention the influence of the heart, 
whose contractions go on after death much longer when the 
head of the body is in a depending position. Even if there 
were merely a simple stagnation of the blood, it would still be 
true that the transpiration and imbibition of fluids accumulated 
in the capillaries of the stomach must take place much more 
copiously than in the opposite condition of these vessels. 

I was nevertheless desirous of ascertaining by actual expe- 
riment if a sufficient quantity of gastric juice is formed afler 
death to produce of itself softening and perforation of the 
stomach. For this purpose I opened the stomachs of several 
rabbits immedii^tely after death ; and after removing the alimeo- 
taiy contents by a hole near the pylorus, washed them out with 
water at the temperature of the rabbits^ bodies. The apertures 
in the stomach and abdomen being then closed, I left the 
carcases in the usual vertical position for twenty-two hours. 
In only one instance could I remark any obvious alteration of 
structure in the stomach. In the great sac there were three small 
perforations of a circular form, and with thick, whitish edges. 
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In this, as in M experiments of the same kind, the stoflaadi 
bad contracted and formed numerous folds internally, so diat 
its cavity was very small,^^a circumstance which ought to b«ve 
contributed to impel towards the most depending part of the 
organ any little gastric juice which might have been EceretieA 
after death. It is worthy of being noticed that the mucous 
membrane was not so much as moistened. In the ndghboar- 
hood of the stomach, the liver alone presented here and there 
an incipient discoloration and softening. 

As I was unable to produce perforation agMU in the came 
circumstances, and indeed not even softening of the membranes 
of the stomach, the result obtained in this solitary e x peri m ent 
must be considered equivocal. And indeed the sources of re> 
firigeration of the body are so numerous in experiments of the 
kind, that it is not easy to draw any inference either on one side 
or the other of the question which led me to try them. 

The weight of the intestines, besides pressing on the vessels, 
may act directly on the stomach, and by compressing the alimen- 
tary matters it contains, may squeese out the gastric juice whidi 
is mixed with them and direct it towards the great sac. This 
in fact is an imitation of a vital phenomenon in these animals ; 
for the pyloric portion of the stomach, which has a much greater 
muscular power than the cardiac end, squeeies the food which 
is contained in it, and at the same time that it pushes the food 
forward presses out the liquid with which it is impregnated. 
The surrounding of the stomach by the intestines may fiirtber 
contribute to its perforation by preserving its heat longer. The 
intestines being interposed between the stomach and the causes 
of its refrigeration, and their heat being in relation to their 
volume much greater in quantity than that of the stomach, it is 
evident that the temperature of the latter organ will be longer 
preserved, than if the intestines were collected in the loww part 
of the belly or spread throughout that cavity. 

Here end my experiments on the gastric juice of animals and 
on its effects on the stomach, blood and viscera subjected to its 
action after death. They leave, it must be allowed, many blanks 
to be subsequently filled up. I have merely endeavoured to 
establish the ftindamental facts connected with the subject of 
my present inquiry, without wishing to determine all the ctrcum* 
stances that may modify the results to which I have been led. 

Now that we are enlightened by the direct observation of the 
phenomena developed after death in healthy animds killed dur- 
ing the act of digestion, we may examine the validity of the ex> 
planations which have been successively given by different 
authors of softening, erosion and perforation of the stom ach 
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Of all the causes whidi have been assigned, one only can be 
admitted as the true cause in the instance of rabbits. The 
only admissible cause of the softening and perforation in them 
is the gastric juice, in its natural state, such as it exists in a 
liealthy stomach durins life. My experiments establish that 
fact irrefragably. We have seen that softening and perforation 
were never found without this fluid having been present ; — that 
its acidity, on which its solvent power depends, was exactly thd 
same during life as after death ; — and that in the former case it 
accomplished the digestion of the food, in the latter digestion of 
the stomach itself. 

Is there any necessity, then, to look for the explanation of 
these appearances to a peculiar modification of the gastric juice 
brought on by some disorder or another of the nervous system 
of the stomach ? The facts I have related render such a sup- 
position quite inadmissible. The influence of the nervous sys- 
tem cannot be admitted, since the stomach is perforated in 
healthy animals, whether they are kiUed by a blow on the head, 
which may produce some injury of the brain, and so render its in« 
fluence on the stomach doubtftil, or are asphyxiated, or killed by 
blows on various parts of the body. If it be proved that the solu^ 
tionof thecoatsof thestomachis to be ascribed solely to the acidity 
of the gastric juice, and that this acidity is not greater in a sto- 
mach which is perforated, than in one which is carrying on the 
process of digestion, where is there any necessity to seek, in the 
morbid modifications of an organ, an explanation which is sup- 
plied sufficiently by its natural state. It is not diflicult to per- 
ceive why physiologists have had recourse to the former mode 
of explanation, and so fallen into error : They were too anxious 
to explain the appearances in the stomach without having previ- 
ously acquired an exact knowledge of the properties which its 
healthy secretions possess, and of their influence on dead orga- 
nised textures. 

Jdger is the author who has chiefly defended the opinion that 
perforation of the stomach from the action of the gastric juice 
depends on some modification of the nervous system which has 
the special eflect of producing an increased degree of acidity. 
But his notion that solution of the stomach cannot take place 
without this increase of acidity is completely at variance with 
the results of my experiments. The sflme author conceives 
that, besides an excess of acidity, another essential condition is 
a tendency to softening in the tissues which are found to un- 
dergo solution ; and Dr Gairdner has likewise supported this 
view of the cause of perforation. But from the facts related 
above, it is clear that such a state of the tissues can be regarded 
as a circumstance merely accidental, and by no means necessary 
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to the explanation of the effects of the gastric juioe. The ut- 
most effect which can be justly ascribed to it, is that it venders 
the changes more rapid, and in some cases more marked. 

As to the second order of causes,— 4rrtia/iofi is the funda- 
mental condition, the sine qui non which is believed to produce 
and explain every thing. But unluckily for this doctrine, my 
experiments were made in the healthy state of the body, and 
the organic injuries did not appear till iJter death. The opinion 
of ChausHeTy and more particularly that of Broussais and his 
school, — that irritation on the one hand engenders. an acrid, 
erosive liquid capable of destroying the textures of the body, 
and on the other hand produces of itself all the appearances 
which have been described, — ^have been formed from an imper- 
fect observation of facts, which they considered in one point of 
view only, and therefore did not interpret correcdy. It wouU 
be difficult to find an example better calculated to show the 
fiilsehood of the doctrine of irritation, and its total insuflBdency 
to explain the origin, progress, and specialties of all the oiganic 
derangements of the stomach. It was chiefly to put this fmd 
in a clear point that animals in a state of perfect health were 
chosen for the preceding experiments. And what derangementa 
were found ! What destruction of the stomach and of other 
organs! Softening, erosion, perforation in all their stages: 
And all produced unequivocally after the death of the ani- 
mals. I need not hold out any fiurther fact for the believers in 
irritation to meditate upon. The genius of Hunter long ago 
pointed out to them this obstacle, wmch they turned to ridicule, 
in order to form a more extensive foundation for a hypothesis^ 
which nevertheless, must with equal certainty fall to the 
ground. 

It only remains for me to add a single word on the third or- 
der of causes, from which in the opinion of some pathologists, 
softening, erosion, and perforation of the stomach may proceed ; 
I mean gangrene and putrefaction. All the reflexions to which 
we have been led in discussing the preceding causes, apply 
equally well to these. The presence of gangrene or putre&c 
tion when either of these states accompanies any morbid ap- 
pearance, is too easily recognised to escape the notice of the 
most inexperienced pathologist, even supposing that the state of 
the rabbits on which I experimented had not secured me against 
any mistake of the kind. 

We may therefore establish the following principles as de» 
monstrated by the present inquiry. 

1. Softening, erosion, and perforation of the stomach may and 
do take place after death in healthy animals killed during the 
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act of digestion. 2. These appearances are owing to the gas- 
tric juice, the natural secretion of the stomach. 3. The pro- 
perties of this fluid in a stomach which has undergone one or 
other, or all of these changes, do not differ from the properties 
it possesses in a healthy living stomach during the act of diges- 
tion. 4. Acidity is in these two circumstances an invariable and 
essential property of that fluid ; and solution of the coats of the 
stomach, like that of the food, is the necessary consequence,— 
a chemical effect of its acidity. 5. Softening, erosion, and 
perforation are produced equally in other organs, such as the 
liver, spleen, intestines, diaphragm, peritonseum, and pleura. 
6. In all these cases the gastric juice is the chemical agent 
which produces the organic injury, its action being regulated 
by position, gravitation, and imbibition. 7* The effects re- 
sulting from Uie action of the gastric juice show themselves not 
only in a dead animal body, but likewise as quickly out of the 
body in dead organs into which it is introduced. 8. All the 
changes observed in rabbits, whether softening, or erosion, or 
perforation, are produced after death. 9. The solvent power 
of the gastric juice cannot be exerted on the living tissues. 

Although 1 have been led by my experiments to reject all 
the opinions maintained by authors respecting the cause of the 
oi^anic changes in the stomach which are pointed out in this 
inquiry, excepting the opinion which considers them the effect 
of the natural gastric juice, I am far from intending to deny 
the influence of other causes in certain special instances. On 
the contrary, I am aware there are morbid states of nutrition 
more or less similar to these pseudo-morbid appearances, and 
which arise fit)m certain modifications of innervation and circu- 
lation, known by the names of irritation, inflammation, hyper- 
emia, and active congestion. I have witnessed these organic 
conditions in their effects both on the stomach and on other 
organs. I know that gangrene sometimes invades these organs, 
and that putrefaction may alter or destroy them. I have al- 
ready admitted, at the commencement of my inquiry, the im- 
portance of studying all these causes, and believe that an im- 
portant service will be rendered to science by fixing the ana- 
tomical characters of the two orders of organic injuries, — ^those 
namely which occur during life and those produced after death. 
I shall endeavour to supply some information for this purpose by 
examining in the Second Part of the present paper the effects 
of the gastric juice on man in the healthy and diseased states, 
Jirstj when death takes place suddenly from an external cause 
or by an injury of some other organ besides the stomach ; and 
secondhfj when death is the result of some acute or chronic 
disease. 
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Art. VL — Contribuiums to Pathology and the Practice of 
Physic. By Dr Hknderson, and Messrs Gbaham, Law. 
RANCEy Ramken, and Bodkin. 

I. Gj«b of Intestinal Calculus terminating in Perforaiion^ 
By Alkxander Graham, Esq. Surgeon^ Polmont Cottage, 
Falkirk. — Thomas Brown, agedSi, a miner, of sanguine tempera- 
ment, had been from his infancy liable to occasional darting pains 
in his bowels, attended with obstinate constipation and loud mm- 
blinff noise, so much so as to have been distinctly beard by his 
neighbouring workmen at a great distance for several years 
past. These symptoms, his parents say, were particularly ob- 
servable after an attack of measles, which he had when four 

i rears old. The pains gradually increased in severity, and W 
ast autumn became so violent as to render him unfit for work 
for several days at a time. About this period he discovered a 
swelling iii the right inguinal region, whence he thought the 
pains arose. In October, when 1 first saw him, he was con- 
siderably emaciated. The tumour was about the siie of a hen^s 
egg, hard, circumscribed, and tender when touched. The abdo- 
men was otherwise soft and tree from swelling; the pulse natural ; 
the tongue whitish ; the bowels costive ; and the urine healthy. 
Considering it a case of diseased mesenteric glands, local bleeding, 
blisters and gentle laxatives, with milk diet, were ordered, but 
without benefit ; and as the tumour still increased, and assumed a 
suppurating appearance, with feverish pulse, fomentations and 

Xoultices were applied. Some time in February, deep indistiBct 
uctuation was perceptible in the part, and I stated to his fiiends 
that I thought, by continuing the warm applications, I should be 
enabled to open the tumour in a few days. 

On the night after my visit, however, the pain', which had been 
for several days dreadfully severe, suddenly ceased, and he was in- 
stantly seized with a violent purging of very offensive smell. The 
stools were found to consist of purulent matter, mixed with streaks 
of blood. He felt greatly relieved, and the swelling decreased 
considerably, but retained its hardness. His relief, however, was 
of short duration ; for in less than a fortnight the pain again 
Returned, and the tumour increased in siie. By this time the 
fever had assumed the hectic character, and he was harassed 
with colliquative diarrhoea. Local depletion, blisters, issues 
and alteratives were again tried, but without any alleviation of 
the symptoms. He had occasional days of comparative ease, 
which were observed to commence after the pains had been for 
some days constant, with a sudden increase of the purging, and 
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a feeling as if something had givai way within him. From 
this, and from the nature of the dejections, which were at these 
times observed to contaih more pus than when the pain was 
constant, it was evident there was a suppurating surface in the 
gut ; but what the tumour consisted of, neither the other medi-i 
cal gentleman who attended him, nor myself, could ascertain. 
Vomiting and serous effusion into the cavity of the abdomen 
were now added to the list of fatal symptoms. The pain 
stretched more to the left side, and the swelling became irregu- 
lar and less defined. On the morning of 29th May, he was 
suddenly caUed to stool, and while up expressed himself as if 
V his bottom was coming out.^ When laid down again, he said 
he felt as if his *^ belly would burst,^ and complained of most 
excruciating pain over the whole abdomen, which suddenly be- 
came tense and very tender to the touch. He expired in the 
greatest agony at 8 o'clock in the evening, being quite sensible 
to the last His urine for a few days previous to his death was 
turbid, and deposited a lateritious sediment. The only medicine 
which afforded him any relief was opium, which he had used 
for upwards of two months. 

The body was examined 24 hours after death ; and I was 
kindly assisted by my friend, Mr Main of Falkirk. 

The abdomen was so much swelled and tense as to prevent 
any particular tumour or hardness being perceptible when the 
band was applied to it On opening it a great quantity of very 
fcetid air escaped. The peritonseum and small intestines, — ex- 
cept in being of large diameter*, and perhaps a little paler than 
natural, — were of healthy appearance ; they were much distend- 
ed with flatus, and quite empty of fseculent matter. On making 
an incision from the umbilicus to the anterior spinous process of 
the right ilium, a considerable quantity of thick punuent mat- 
ter, of a most offensive smell, escaped from an opening about an 
inch in diameter, situated on the anterior surface of the colon. 
There were no adhesions betwixt the intestines and parietes of 
the abdomen. Carrying the fingers'through this aperture, a calcu* 
lus of a flat square shspe, an inch and half long, and half an 
inch thick, was found lying loose in the gut, surrounded with 
pus. After this a second and then a third were removed, each 
of largcar dimensions, but of similar figure to the first. Lower 
down towards the rectum, a fourth calculus, of an irregular 
roundish shape, about the sise of a pretty large potatoe, was 
found. This was not in contact with the former ones. They 
were all lying loose, surrounded with pus, without any sac. On 
their sur&ce were found several oatmeal seeds, which the pa- 
tient had got in gruel a few hours before death. Having re- 
moved all the small intestines, which were floating in serum 
mixed with pus, we found about twelve inches of the colon in a 
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Ytity diaeaaed state. The meiocolon was of a purplish ctAaar^ 
and very easily lacerated : the conglobate glands numerous and 
enlarged The coats of the gut in this place were much thidi- 
ened and indurated, the mucous membrane being ulcerated in 
its whole circumference. At the caput coli the intestine was 
puckered and contracted so as to admit with dificulty the tip of 
the little finger. The contracted portion measured an indi 
deep, and the mucous lining for more than an inch below this 
was also ulcerated, although the gut here was less indurated 
and not so thick. The rectum, proceeding downwards, ap- 
peared healthy, but of small diameter throughout. We distend- 
ed the urinary bladder with air, when it was found quite heal- 
thy ; as were also the kidneys, ureters, and other viscera. 

The four stones when weighed the day after they were re- 
moved amounted to 5} os., but have since lost 2 J os. The large 
one measured on each side 2} inches, being 8} inches in cir- 
cumference. It lay close upon the contracted part of the gut, 
being detached from the others. Both its upper and under 
surfaces are hollowed out into a cavity, having the appearance 
as if it had once been perforated. The three small ones were in 
contact with each other, the middle one having two flat sur- 
feces. The smallest one measured 4 inches in circumference ; 
the next o, and the third 6 inches. The friends allowed me 
to take home the whole diseased portion of intestine, which 
I have preserved. It is laid open, exposing the internal sur- 
face till it reaches the contraction, which is finely exhibited ; 
as is likewise the aperture through which the matter escaped 
into the abdominal cavity, being the immediate cause of death. 

One of the concretions was examined by Dr Christison, who 
found it to consist of the same materials as the most common 
intestinal calculus in Scotland.* It was composed of several 
concentric layers, some of which were thick, brown, soft, vel-« 
vety, and formed of a congeries of small vegetable fibres close- 
ly impacted together in the usual manner, while the alternate 
layers were thin, white, hard, and composed chiefly of phosphate 
of lime. 

II. Case of Fated obatrucHofi in the Intestines and In/lamma^ 
turn. By S. G. Lawbakck, Esq. Surgeon, Royal MUitofy 
Asylum, CAebea.-— Edwin Mills, a stout healthy boy, twelve 
years of age, had been out for a couple of days to see his mo- 
ther. On his return here in the evening, April 1 1 th, 1880, he 
drank very copiously bf cold pump-water, and went to bed. 
On the following morning, at nine o'clock, he was brought to 

* See Monro*! Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Gullet, and Intettinee, 2d 
Edition. 
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the Hospital, complaining of yiolent pain in his belly, particu- 
larly at the navel, with constant Tomiting, and much general 
distension of the whole abdomen. Pulse very small and quick ; 
tongue covered with a yellowish fur ; bowels confined ; counter- 
nance expressive of great anxiety and depression. Says he has 
not eaten of any thing likely to have disagreed with him ex- 
cept a mince pie. 

Bleeding, both general and topical, calomel and colocynth 
pills, glysters, fomentations, warm-bath, blisters, &c. were suc- 
cessively employed without producing any beneficial efiect. 
His pulse rapidly sunk, and soon became imperceptible, the 
bowels remaining obstructed, and the stomach rejecting every 
thing he took. 

He died in thirty -six hours from the first attack. The symp- 
toms corresponded so exactly with those of strangulated hernia, 
that it was suspected to be a case of intus-^iucepHonf two or 
three fatal cases of that kind having occurred among the chil- 
dren here. The following inspection, however, suflSdently 
elucidated the cause of his death. 

The boy was examined thirty*eight hours after death. 

Ewiernal appearance. — The abdomen was excessively swol- 
len and discoloured, of a dark green colour, with much general 
lividity of the whole body; and a great quantity of yellowish 
fluid had escaped from the mouth since death. 

Abdoinen.— On opening this cavity about eight ounces of 
bloody serum flowed out. The small inteaiinea were seen to 
be highly vascular, of a pinkish colour, surrounded with nume« 
rotts red vessels, and enormously distended, partly by flatus, 
but chiefly with an immense quantity of a turbid yellowish 
fluid, having a great number of small Uack currants floating in 
it There must have been upwards of three quarto of this fluid 
in these intestines. 

A singular and unusual appearance was now observed in the 
lower part of the abdomen. An adventitious portion of intestine, 
in form of a pouch, or cuLde-eaCf somewhat resembling the fin- 
ger of a glove, four inches in length, and of a dark purple co- 
lour, was seen rising from among the convolutions of the ileum 
lying above the brim of the pelvis, and firmly attached at ito 
upper or blind extremity by a ligamentous cord, an inch and a- 
half in length, to the umbilicus. 

By tracing the intestines, the pbuch was found to originate 
in tne ileum, about fifteen inches from ito termination in the 
ciecum, and this portion of the intestine was much contracted 
in diameter, of a livid colour, and contained only a very small 
quantity of bloody serum. It now became evident that the 
convolutions of intestine which lay between the pouch and the 
caecum, had got so compressed and strangulated that the canal 
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was completely obstructed, for tbe livid colour cofiuneiioed ab- 
ruptly at the place where this pouch originated ; and when the 
parts were in aitu the ligamentous cord attached to the iimM* 
licus was tense, and greatly on the stretch. 

The large intestines did not exhibit any unusual ▼ascolaritjr. 
The c€ecum was not attached by cellular, substanee to the n^A 
iliaciM internits muscle as usual, but lay quite loose. It was 
jBiuch distended with air, and also the colon^ both of whidi like- 
wise contained a large quantity of thick fluid resembling gmel 
with oil floating in it, and apparently part of the glystera which 
had been injected. The sigmoid Jlewure of the colon and the 
rectum were small and contracted. There were no solid fiances 
throughout the whole intestinal canal. 

The mesenteric vessels were gorged with blood, particularly 
those of the lower strangulated portion of the ileum. 

The stomach was greatly distended with air, and also con- 
tained above a pint of the same kind of turbid yellow fluid found 
in the small intestines, with numerous black currants floating 
in it. On removing the contents a very slight redness of the 
internal surface was only observed. All the remaining viaoera 
were in a perfectly healthy state. 

Tluyrax. — The lungs were remarkably healthy, and nothing 
morbid was here observed. 

Remarks. — I am aware that several anatomists have noticed 
this kind of lusus or preternatural pouch, occasionally found in 
the intestinum ileum^ and also that it has been seen incaroesaC- 
ed in a hernia. LittrCf in the ^* Mhnoires de tAcademie 
Royale des Sciences^ an 1700,''" has related this circumstanoe ; 
but I do not know of any instance on record where it has been 
found connected with the umbilicus, or where it has produced a 
fatal obstruction while in the cavity of the abdomen. 

The immediate cause of the fatal occurrence in the pieaent 
case, I conceive to be owing to the inordinate distension of the 
small intestines by a large quantity of fluid and ingesta, which 
having put the pouch on the stretch, (it being firmly tied to 
the navel,) had caused it to compress the intestine below it, at 
the same time that the gorged state of those above, by their 
weight and pressure, increased the strangulation and obstructicMi, 
producing as a natural consequence the fatal inflammation. 

About four years ago this boy was attacked with an obstruc- 
tion in the bowels, which threatened to prove fatal, but it yielded 
to the usual remedies. It must be considered rather remarkaUe 
that he should never but once before, (according to his mother^s 
statement,) have had any serious obstruction ; for the attachment 
of a portion of the intestines to the navel might be supposed to 
be very likely to interfere with their peristaltic motion, and an 

3 
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obstruocion to be easily produced, whenerer the bowels might 
Happen to be overloaded, — no uneommon occurrence among 
diildren. 

That this pouch and adhesion existed at birth, I think can- 
not admit of a doubt "^It was totally unlike any adhesion from 
preyious inflammation, and the sise and strength of the liga- 
mentous cord corroborate this opinion. I transmit herewith a 
rough sketch of the parts as they appeared in situ^ and after 
they were removed and disentangled, which perhaps may give 
a somewhat better idea of their appearance than a mere verbal 
description. 

May 25/A, 1880. 

Case of Poisoning from ike Boniio, (Scomber pelamts). 
By Patrick B. Henderson, M. D. Wick. — The following 
accident occurred on 17th April 1828, on board the Triton of 
Leith, while homeward-bound, and in Latitude 4® 1(K N. Lon- 
gitude 19" 48 W. 

Five of the crew were taken suddenly ill soon after breakfast. 
They complained of violent headach and throbbing, as if, to use 
their own expression, '^ their heads would burst."" The eyes 
wereUoodshot; the vessels very large and distinct; the eyeballs 
fUll and watery. The fiice was swollen and flushed ; the whole 
body much swollen, and remarkably red, and felt to the patient 
as if much larger and fuller than natural. Shivering, or rather 
trembling over the whole body, accompanied these symptoms. 

One or two only of the patients suflered under all these 
symptoms ; the others were not so severely affected. Another 
CH the crew had partdcen of the fish along with these, but hav« 
ing become sick and vomited immediately, he suffered no incon- 
venience. 

On using the lancet in the two worst cases, the blood sprung 
from the wound with unusual force. The blood was thin 
and pale ; it did not coagulate in the usual manner, nor did it 
show the common indications of inflammation. An emetic was 
given to three of the patients, on two of whom it operated freely, 
on the other only partially. Full doses of the compound pow- 
der of jalap were given to all the patients, but did not operate 
in three of them. 

In the evening all the patients were better ; headach going 
off; redness and swelling of the face, body, and limbs also re- 
tiring. On the 18th they were all well and on duty. 

That these individuals suffered from eating the Bonito, is evi. 
dent from the facts that only those who partook of it were af~ 
fected, and those who eat most were worst. — A French boy in 
the cabin was taken ill at the same time, and with the same 
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gymptoms in a mild fonn, and it turned out that he had eat a 
gmaU bit of the fish along with the men. 

For a number of days previous to the occurrence of these 
cases, every one in the ship had partaken freely of the Bonito, 
without simering the slightest inconvenience. But the fish 
used by the men in this instance, had lain exposed all night on 
the top of the galley, under a heavy dew, and while the mcxm 
was up. It is probable that this may account for the effects 
produced. 

It may be observed in conclusicm, that the headach went off 
sooner in the case where bleeding was employed than in the 
others ; and this was not followed by a similar result in another, 
where an emetic was riven after bleeding. But this was the 
worst case of the whole, the patient havbg taken the laigest 
share of the fish ; and the emetic did not act freely. 

Wick, Mih June 1830. 

Caae of EpUepey, with the Epileptic Aura and lose of the 
power of dietingnuthing colours^ produced by a blow on the 
head. By H. L. Rankbn, Esq. Surgeon^ Ayr. — William 
M^Harg, set. 10, fell while running, and struck the back part of 
his head against a projecting stone in a wall. He fell and lay 
motionless for about three quarters of an hour, until I saw 
him. I found him still breathing, with weak and alow 
pulse; pupil insensible to light, and dilated, I bled him 
unmediately, when he gradually recovered, becoming more and 
more sensible as the blood flowed. When I was binding up 
his arm he fell into a violent convulsion. I therefore untied 
the arm and allowed the blood again to flow. He became 
famtish, when I bound up his arm again. I left him quite 
sensible, and complaining of violent pain on the back part of his 
head, which exhibited a contused wound, the efiect of the blow. 

April 10th, I found him complaining much of pain generally 
through his head, and learned that he had had several con- 
vulsions during the night He was therefore bled to viij« os. 
I was called again at night with a message that he was dy- 
ing ; and found him in a convulsion with clenched teeth, fixed 
eyes, and such powerful action of the muscles, that two men 
could scarce restrain him. Pulse 100. I bled him again, and 
left him relieved. 

April 11th, Fever and pulse much reduced. Better. 

April ISth, Convulsions still recurring. But better upon 
the whole. 

13th, Much the same. No fever. 

14th, Convulsions have taken the form and appearance of 
epilepsy, the epileptic aura being very distinctly marked, 
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sometimes coming on at liis toe and sometimes in one of his 
aims. He was directed to take six grains of assafoetida*in two 
tea-spoonfuls of spirits whenever the fit recurred. 

16th, The assafoetida stopped the fits, and, upon every re- 
currence of them it was repeated, generally with the efiect of 
stopping, and at least of lessening the violence of them. The 
patient remained in this state for about three weeks, the pain 
still continuing violent on the back part of his head, so much so 
that his mother could not get a nightcap put on. On exami- 
nation nothing could be perceived, the bruise of the integu- 
ments being healed, and the skull presenting a perfect equality 
of surface, — that is, as much so as is natural, — for the seat of the 
injury was just upon the tuberosity of the occiput. 

I should have mentioned that the faculty of distinguishing co- 
lours was lost, and still continues so. At last, on the 12th May, 
aboHt a month from the time of the accident, he discharged a 
quantity of pus from his nostrils, and ever since has been free of 
convulsions, and in very good health. 

I have no doubt there had been formation of pus beneath 
the occipital bone, but the wonderful thing is the way in which 
nature rid herself of it. The event of the case would make it 
appear that in all probability the fits were owing first to effusion 
of blood, and latterly to matter irritating the cerebellum ; and 
consequently^ the assafcetida could have had little effect The 
case, however, is reported as it happened, without any attempt to 
reconcile cause and effect, or explain the phenomena of the case. 

June Ut, 1830. 

Case of recweryfromewtenevoe Injury of the Left Hemisphere 
of the Brain. By Thomas Bo]>kin, Esq. Surgeon^ Tuam, Mem-' 
her of the Royal College of Surgeons^ SfC, — William Connolly, 
aged SO, a blacksmith, on the evening of January 27, 1830, was 
firing at a mark with an old musket heavily loaded. The explosion 
retrograded, and shot the screw part of the breech deeply into 
his brain, an inch above the superciliary ridge on the left side. 
The whole of the breech, including the neck, was sunk beneath 
the sur^e, except the tail-part, which projected nearly at right 
angles from the forehead, with the screw-hole in its extremity, 
by which the breech is fastened to the stock by a screw-pin ; and 
through this hole it was necessary to pass the same screw-pin, 
to facilitate the extraction of the breech. This required a degree 
of force equivalent to what is sometimes found necessary in 
drawing a tight wine-cork. Very shortly after the accident, I ac- 
companied the Rev. Mr Duffy of this town to see him. He was 
then lying on a bed ; the breech had been removed as I describ- 
ed ; his face was scorched black ; his eyelids swollen and clos- 
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ed ; hit eztremitieg cold; pulae 50 ; he was ooUecled, and Tety 
capable of miucular exertbn, yolonteering to sit up for my con- 
venience while I examined him. A wound with unevai, swA- 
led, and lacerated edges extended an inch and a half in length, 
and an inch above and parallel with the eyebrow. I removed 
several comminuted firagmenta of bone with gteat caution, as 
the least inadvertent pressure sank them dee^ in the broken 
pulp of brain, in which they were imbedded. On paaaing the 
point of the fore-finger round the inner edge of the aperture, se- 
veral pieces of the inner table were found loosened. These were 
also removed with some necessary force between the point of tlie 
finger and the end of a probe. Being now satisfied of the firm- 
ness of the edge which bounded the aperture through the bone, 
and which was nearly oval and better than an inch in diameter, the 
external wound was with much difficulty, and only partly, clooed 
with narrow straps of adhesive plaster. A bit of simple dressing 
was laid along the line of the opening, and over all was applied 
a pledget of wetted lint. About a dessert spoonful of brain 
escaped during the dressing. I should have observed that the 
membranes of the brain were quite destroyed to the extent of 
the opening in the bone. When I left him for the night, hia pulse 
was 56. The bowels had been open during the day. No me* 
dicine was ordered, but perfect quietude and silence were strictly 
enjoined. 

28th, Slept quietly; no pain; bowels open; pulse 60; 
tongue a little whitish ; feels much annoyed firom the quan- 
tity of discharge streaming down his neck and shoulder. It was 
a bloody serum mixed with a great quantity of brain float- 
ing through it. The same dressing was continued, and he was 
enjoined low diet ; but no medicine was ordered. 

29th, Passed a quiet night ; bowels not open ; general i^ 
pearance heavy and apathetic ; frequent sighing ; tongue white 
and furred, with a black streak in the centre ; pulse oO. Con- 
tinue the dressings. 

Qe Submuriails Hydrargyriy gr. ott/. Ptdf^erU Jacobi gr. o. 
Elect SaanmofiUf gr. qa. M. fiat Bolua 9iocte sumen- 
dus, 9 

30th, Brain still issuing in considerable quantity, mixed 
with serous blood and pus, in which bits of membrane and of 
the cortical substance might be distinguished ; tongue white 
and furred ; pulse 60 ; bowels open ; still heaviness and apa* 
thy of expression. 81st, Pulse 65, small ; tongue still furred 
and white ; wound erysipelatous round the edges ; frothy dis- 
charge, mixed with brain ; bowels open. 

February Ist, Some slight mental aberration ; incorrect me^ 
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mory as to time ; silliness in bis talk ; bowels not open. Jle* 
petatur bolus. Dressing as usual. 

• Sd, Pulse and tongue as usual; bowels open. I found 
great difficulty, as from the bq;inning, in approximating the 
lips of the wound, on account of the strong pulsatory bidg- 
ing of the brain. Mind more collected, but excessively irri- 
table and petulant Continue the dressings. 

8d, He feels in better spirits, and confident of recovering. 
With very great difficulty the edges of the wound att forced 
together. Repetatur bolus. 

4th, The discharge of brain is becoming less, and the centre 
of the wound seems coagulating into something like a fungous 
consistence. The surface of it when cut close to its base with 
curved scissors presented a diffused vermilion streak, which 
appeared to be composed of minute red points, lost in a sur- 
rounding cream-coloured edge. These little red points were pro- 
bably the cut mouths of newly formed vessels commencing in 
the organisation of a fungus cerebri. The whole surface and 
circumference of the wound were now freely touched with the 
lunar caustic ; and a strip of dry lint was interposed between the 
wound and adhesive plaster to^ay for the first time. He com- 
plains of some little intolerance of light, and slight pain in the 
back of the head. 

5th, Pain in the head gone ; less intolerance of light ; 
bowels open ; pulse 64. The ftmgus looks firmer and con* 
tracted; it was again clipped and touched with the caus- 
tic. Dressings as usual. A small bladder of cold water was 
laid over the dressings and secured with a broad ribbon passed 
round the head. This was substituted for the wet pledgets, 
which were found to produce excoriation and tenderness. 

6th, The fungus begins to adhere to the edges of the 
wound; it was dipped as usual; and to it and the wound 
generally the nitrate of silver was applied. The inferior com- 
missure of the wound next the temple, which had been hitherto 
flabby, irritable, erysipelatous, and excessively painful on the 
slightest touch, is now free from soreness, contracting and 
healthy in its appearance, which in my opinion is solely at- 
tributable to the free touching with the lunar caustic. 

7th, Some uneasiness in the head, which he attributes to 
his bowels not being open ; expresses much comfort from the 
bladder of cold water, which is renewed every fourth or fifth 
hour. RmjutcUuT bolus. 

8th, Bolus neglected ; bowels not open ; he is childishly ir- 
ritable, complaining of the most cruel infliction while the 
wound is dressed. 

9th, Bowels open; temper ridiculously irritable; upbraids 
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me with uiifeeling indifference to the alleged psin 1 inflict on 
him in dressing, yet, as if accidentally, bears without a mur- 
mur the most painful part of the process, that of fordbly draw, 
ing together the lips of the wound. 

1 1th, My absence from home prevented me dressing him 
yesterday. He is, however, not worse ; feels ashamed of his for- 
mer unreasonable impatience ; now co-operates in handing the 
plaster, sponge, &c., and nutting himself in a convenient posi- 
tion. From this period his recovery was rapidly progressiva 
As I found great difficulty in closing the wound with the straps, 
on account of the inversion of its lips over the edges of the 
bone, I had recourse to the insertion of a single point of suture 
in the centre. This trifling operation nearly produced fidnting, 
and on the removal of the ligature on ,the third day, a complete 
syncope took place. It is remarkable, however, that althouj^ 
no immediate union took place at this point of its insertion, it 
was very soon the first part skinned over, so that the woimd 

1>resented for many da^s subsequently the appearance of two 
ong ovals united at their narrowest parts. 

In offering this case to the profession, I merely wish to fol- 
low up the intentions of Mr Maunsel, detailed in the publi- 
cation of his interesting case of Injury of both Hemispheres 
of the Brain, in a preceding Number of this Journal, by contri- 
buting materials for prognosis in injuries of this organ, and 
giving additional proof how much the brain can bear under 
peculiar circumstances. Some modifications in the local or 
constitutional management of the case may not be unworthy of 
notice. The total want of the necessity for blood-letting is 
confirmatory of Mr MaunsePs observation as to the uninflam- 
matory diathesis of the peasantry of this country. The an- 
tiphlogistic agency of mercury is strikingly corroborated in 
both cases. The touching of the wound witn the nitrate of sil- 
ver I found a poweiful agent in expediting the healing process, 
in checking the growing /un^t^ cerebri, and in removing erysi- 
pelatous tenderness. I may farther beg to suggest, as a prefer- 
able substitute for wet pledgets, for the reasons detaUed in the 
history of the case, the employment of a small bladder of 
cold water. It communicates the most grateful coolness, and, 
when secured by the moderate pressure of a broad band^^e, it 
spreads over a considerable extent, and assists, bv its moderate 
and accommodating pressure, to secure the dressings. 

In the seat of the injury there is a pulsating depression, in 
which the point of the finger might be placed, and where 
moderate pressure produces no inconvenience. The man'^s in- 
tellects seem to be sound, and he has worked both at his trade 
as horse-shoer since February S6ih, which requires necessarily 
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the head to be frequently in a dependant position, and at labo- 
rious agricultural work, without any inconvenience. 
Tuam^ February 80, 1880. 



Aet. VII — Case of Lithic Jcid Urinary Calculus successful- 
ly retnoved by Lithotrity at the Greenwich Hospital. By 
R. DoBsoK, M. D., Surgeon to Greenwich Hospital. 

Oamuel Gudge, aged 54, a pensioner of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, came under my care for gonorrhoea. After having been 
treated in the usual manner for the space of fifteen days, I be- 
gan to suspect that his complaint was not simply gonorrhoea ; and 
on introducing a sound, discovered a large calculus in the blad- 
der, the existence of which the patient would not believe, as 
he had never suffered the slightest symptom of stone, or felt 
the least inconvenience from it. This arose, as I conceive, from 
its beinff lodged in a sacctUus of the bladder corresponding 
to its sue, immediately behind the prostate gland. To this 
inference I was led, from the fact of its not being felt when the 
man was sounded standing ; whereas on placing him in a horizon- 
tal position, it fell to the Aindus of the bladder, and could be then 
distinctly recognized. The patient being unwilling to submit to 
the operation of lithotomy, I proposed to him that of lithotrity, 
with the view of putting that operation to the test, having seen 
the instruments of fiaron Heurteloup, and being satisfied that 
they were calculated to perform all that the Baron promised. 
The man having given his consent, I requested the Baron to 
visit and sound him, which he did, and willingly undertook to 
operate on him gratuitously, Sir Uichard Keats, the governor 
of the hospital, with the laudable view of promoting science, 
and lessening human suffering, having kindly sanctioned the 
operation. Preparatory to the Baron^s coming down, I dilated 
with a bistoury the lips of the urethra, which were rather con- 
tracted at the superior angle ; and ultimately I passed a straight 
bougie. No. 19, directly into the bladder. 

On the 10th May, the rectum having been previously 
emptied by an enema, the Baron proceeded to the operation. 
Having- injected the bladder full of warm water, he intro- 
duced his instrument with four branches, and soon succeed*, 
ed in grasping the stone, which he drilled and excavated, the 
patient suffering no other annoyance than a desire to void his 
urine during the operation. After the Baron had withdrawn the 
instrument, the urine the patient passed was slightly tinged 
with blood, and much sand or ground stone came away, 
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but no more blood after tbe first time. — ^1 ltfa» The pfttie&t feels 
well^ but complains of some smardi^ in m^dng water, wlucii 
still contains sand. — 14th» Urine turbid, but ccmtains no sand. 
— 15th, Sounded him ; the stone ftels rough, and seems to be 
placed with the long axis from side to side. He complaxna of 
some pain in the lumbar region. Tbe quantity of detritus col- 
lected from the first drilling was 30 grains. 

On the 8d June, the Baron repeated the drilling, and perfi>- 
ration with a larger instrument, but which had only three bran- 
ches. The process occupied about a quarter of an hour. A 
considerable quantity of sand came away in the urine, bat no 
blood.— 4th, Sounded^ but found the stone not broken. Tlie 
quantity of detritus collected since the last operation amounted 
to 45 grains. 

On the lOtfa, the Baron repeated the operation, but (bund 
more difficulty in introducing the instrument, on account of 
the urethra being rather swollen, as he supposed, from tbe 
former operation. He grasped the stone without difficulty; 
but to perforate it was not so easy, on account of its extreme hard- 
ness, which was so great as to resist the Tirgule or excavator. In 
taking another presentation of the stone, one of the daws of the 
instrument got into a former perforation, and it occupied tbe 
Baron several minutes before he could get rid of the stone. After 
this, when he emptied the bladder, some coagulum passed, but 
water injected immediately came away quite clear. — 11th, Urine 
clear ; but some soreness and scalding. — 12th, Some hard dark 
pieces of calculus continued to come away. I sounded him, and 
fi>und some pieces of calculus in the urethra, but the stone still 
continues large. The quantity of detritus collected since the last 
coloration, amounted to 122 grains. 

On the 25th, he had rigors succeeded by perspiration. I 
passed a large sound with great ease. He complains of his 
water scalding him, and it has an offensive smell. The stone feds 
rougher than at first, and seems to descend more closely to die 
neck of the bladder. 

The Baron came down to-day with the intention of operating, 
but deferred it in consequence of the man^s indisposition. 

On the 30th, tbe Baron operated with an instrument which 
seises the stone with three claws pointed inwards at almost a 
right angle, and when thus held, he strikes the stone .with 
a central rod, by which the claws reduce the sise of the sUme 
externally. The Baron found considerable difficulty in get- 
ting rid of the stone from the instrument, in consequence of 
it> or some portion of it, having got between the central rod 
and one of the claws. The patient evacuated several pieces of 
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the exterior part of the stone with the water, immediately after 
the instrument was withdrawn. 

On the Ist Jnly, he passed a lai^ quantity of laminated 
fragments of the calculus, and complains of the stene feeling 
very sharp, particularly after making water. The quantity of 
detritus collected amounted to 84 gruns. 
- On the 7th, the Baron drilled the stone in several places, and 
used the hammer once. The man compUdned of more pain than 
on former occasions. After the instrument was withdrawn seve- 
ral large and small firagmentsr came away. — 8th, Complains 
of numbness about the pubis. — >^li th. Complains of some uneasi- 
ness in the perinaeum, and wished the lai^ sound to be introdu- 
ced, which passed without difficulty.-^! ^th, Mr Hume having 
analyzed the fragments of the calculus, reported it to be lithie 
add, and animal matter mixed with it. The quantity of de- 
tritus collected amounted to 34 grains. 

On the i4th, the Baron operated, but did not seem to 
perforate the stone so much as usual. He hammered the 
central rod to reduce the stone exteriorly. The process was 
rendered more tedious and painful than usual, in consequence of 
some fragments mixed with fibrine getting entangled in the claws^ 
and preventing their being perfecUy closed when withdrawn.— 
15th, A large piece of calculus weighing ten grains was extract- 
ed from the urethra by the forceps, several smaller fragments be- 
ing also spontaneously dischai^d. 

On the 18th, he passed a large fragment, in which five lami- 
nae were distinctly seen, dark and light-coloured alternately. 

On the 80th, a small piece of stone, which was sticking 
in the urethra, came away by injecting the bladder full of 
water by the stomach-pump, fitted with a catheter. I after- 
wards introduced a large sound. The quantity of detritus col- 
lected amounted to 50 grains. At 2 p. h. the Baron operated 
with a smaller three-branched instrument, which he prefisrred, in 
consequence of the difficulty he found the last time. He perfb- 
rated the stone with it in several places. The quantity of de- 
tritus collected amounted to 84 grains. 

On the 27th^ the Baron operated, but on this occasion he ope- 
rated with the brisecoque, instead of the traia^branches instru- 
ment; and I observed that with this instrument he seized the 
stone with more facility, and gave the patient less pain than 
with the others, though little pain was produced by either. 
The detritus collected amounted to 24 grains* 

On the 5th August, the Baron repeated the use of the 
brisecoque, with which he twice seized the stone without dif- 
ficulty, and gave the patient Uttle or no pain. Some detritus 
came away with the water, when the instrument was withdrawn, . 
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and the bladder was subsequmitly washed out with wann 
ter. In the two last operations no blood was discharged. — 
lOthy No detritus in the urine; a small portion of stone ranains in 
the bladder, which I felt after having injected it fiill of warm wa- 
ter. — lithy The bladder still contains a little {nece of calcuius, 
which is too small to communicatetheusual feeling to the hand by 
the sound, though it can bedistinctly heard. Some small fragmoits 
came away with the urine after sounding, though none had pas- 
sed for the last five days. — I6th, This forenoon, a ftagmait of 
the stone having lodged in the urethra, I removed it fay the 
forceps. At 2 p. m. dbe Baron came prepared to use the brise- 
coque, but, having injected the bladder, could not find the least 
particle of stone remaining. There is reason to believe, therefore, 
that the fragment which came away this morning was the small 
piece I heard yesterday. — 17th, The urine dear, and the pa- 
tient quite well ; the quantity of detritus collected 49 grains. 

The above operations were witnessed at difierent times by 
about fifty medical gentlemen, all of whom spoke in the highest 
terms of admiration at the adroitness with which the Baron 
used his different instruments; and many were greatly surprised 
at the facility with which he introduced a straight instrument 
(so large as No. 18) into the bladder. The time that elapeed 
between the operations might have been much abridged. But I 
was apprehensive of exciting inflammation by too early repetition, 
and therefore suffered several days to elapse, in which the patient 
made no complaint, before I sent for the Baron, who never follow- 
ed his own inclination as to time, but always very politely came 
when requested. That the size of the stone in this man^s case 
was very considerable, is proved, as well by some of the lami- 
nated fragments which are segments of a large oval, as from the 
quantity of detritus which we have collected, amounting to 
seven drachms, (which may be seen at the Infirmary of the Green- 
wich Hospital,) independent of much more which must have 
escaped at different times when the patient went to stod. 
Since the last portion of stone was extracted, ten days have 
elapsed, and the man is in the enjoyment of good health. 

As the above case affords a proof of the success of an ope- 
ration which is nearly new in this country, I consider it may 
be advantageous to the profession, and the community at large^ 
to give it publidty. 

H^h August 1830. 
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Note by the Editors. 
We have received from Dr Stokes and Mr Harty a request, 
that, as they had been anticipated in the publication of their 
paper by the prior publication of the paper of Dr Corrigan, who 
has taken ahnost exactly the same view as they have done, of 
the relation which the several sounds and impulses of the heart 
bear to its actions, — ^their paper on this subject might be sup- 
pressed for the present Their note, however, did not reach us 
till it became impossible to act according to their wishes, with- 
out very great inconvenience ; and the Editors have therefore 
been compelled to allow the paper to stand, as the authors ori- 
ginally intended. The interest attached to the subject of it 
will, undoubtedly, render their paper deserving of publication 
in the eyes of the reader, even although he should consider 
their results as merely a confirmation of a discovery. 

The Editors have also to acknowledge the receipt of a list of 
Errata from Dr Carswell in his paper as published in the 
Journal Hebdomadaire, with a request that. they might be cor- 
rected in the translation. His note was not received till the 
part of his paper contained in the present Number was entirely 
printed off. But the only one of the errata he has supplied 
which is not corrected in the translation is the following .-* 
For *^ The former depend on certain modifications of nutrition, 
or an unnatural secretion from the stomach,^ f P. S84, 1. 8,] 
read ^^ The former depend on certain modifications of nutrition, 
— or on a natural secretion from the stomach .^-^To this we 
beg also to add, for Esq. read M. D. in the title, and for 
jfcfr, Dr in the running tide throughout. 
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PART 11. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



Art. I. — 1 . Dea Fiivres Puerpirales cbservtes i la MaimrmU 
de PariSy pendant Vannie^ 18S9, 4*^. 4*^.-091 the Puerperal 
FefDera observed at the Lying-in Hospital of Paris^ during 
the j/ear 18S9 ; o,fid on the various methods of treatment 
employed^ partiet^ri^ mercury^ emetics^ and btood-ietimg. 
By M. ToNNELLE, late El^ve Interne of the Parisian Hos- 
pitals. Four papers in the Archives G^n^ales de Medecdne 
for March, April, May, and June 1830. Pp. 148. 

2. RSaunU de la Clinique Medicate^ ^c. — Account of the 
Course of Clinical Medicine in the Lying-in Hospital (^ 
Paris, for the January Quarter of 18S0. By A. Duplat, 
El^ve Interne. Paper in the Journal Hebdomadaite de 
Mddecine, S9 Mai 1880. Pp. 17. 

3. De la PhUhite Uterine^ 4-c. On hiflammalion of the 
Uterine Veins and of the Veins generally, considered 
(Aiefly in respect to its causes and its compUeatians. By 
M. Dakce, Associate of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
Three Papers in the Archives G^n^rales de M^ecine for 
December 1828, and January and Februaiy 1829. Pp. 140. 

4. Btemoire sur le RammoUissemefU, <J-c. — An Essay on Soft- 
ening of the Uterus, By S. 6. Lukoth, M. D. In Re- 
pertoire Gen^rale d^Anatomie Pathologiquc, 1828, I. 1. 

LN otwithstandikg all that has been written on the patho- 
logy and treatment of puerperal fever, the information hitherto 
collected on these subjects is by no means so complete, but 
that ample room remiuns for farther improvement We 
believe most intelligent accoucheurs, as well as pathologists ge- 
nerally, are now agreed that the disease usually termed puer- 
peral fever, when it is not typhus or synochus occuning 
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fortuitously during the puerperal state, is essentially an 
inflammatory disorder of the uterus, its appendages or the 
general peritonaeum. This is clearly shown by some late pub- 
lications, and especially by the reports published a few years 
ago in ^is Journal, rdative to a dreadful epidemic which pre^ 
vailed in the Obstetric Institution of Vienna in the year 1819. 
{"See volume aaii. SS.) There remain, however, many parti- 
culars relative to this disease, as to which the minds of practi* 
tioners are far fit>m being made up ; and especially there is 
room for a more accurate and minute examination of its patho- 
logical anatomy, as well as for a more satisfactory view of the 
respective merits of the various contrary methods which have 
been proposed for its treatment 

It was only at a great public establishment, where an epide- 
mic can be observed on an extensive scale, that the objects now 
mentioned were likely to be attained. Unhappily an opportu- 
nity of the kind was not slow to present itself. Paris was late- 
ly visited by a puerperal fever of much greater violence than 
any previous epidemic that has been recorded by French au» 
thors, and equal in violence to any that has appeared of late 
years in other great cities, not even excepting the fiital epidemic 
of Vienna in 1819* It is unnecessary to say that the opportu- 
nity thus pesented of studying the disease has been taken ad- 
vantage of with activity and perseverance ; and the result has 
been the dissertations of which it is our present purpose to give 
some account. Two of these, the reports of M. TonnellS and 
M. Duplayy are written by the pupils of the late Professor De- 
sormeaux, physician to the Lying-in Hospital and professor of 
midwifery, who is understood to have collected extensive mate- 
rials for an express work on Puerperal Fever, but who never- 
theless, like most of the medical officers of the Parisian hospi- 
tals, laudably encouraged his pupils to make public the practi- 
cal researches they conducted under his eye and with his in- 
structions. The third paper, of which incidental notice will 
also be taken, is the work of M. Dance, who has the merit of 
being one of the first that turned the attention of the profession 
to the important part performed by inflammation of the veins in 
cases of puerpend fever and uterine inflammation. His obser- 
vations were made chiefly at the Hotel-Dieu. 

Among these dissertations the most important and most de- 
tailed is tiiat of M. TonneUS ; and therefore we shall in the fol- 
lowing analysis pursue the arrangement which this author has 
adopted. He sets out with dividing his essay into three parts, 
the first of which treats of the anatomical alterations found in 
the various organs of the body afWr death, the second of the 
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SmpComs of the disease in its diflerent d^rees or fivna, 
e third of the treatment 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss each of these mbjectk \ 
he has judged it necessary to say a few words on the Cawu£% M I 
Puerperal Feoet^ and more particularly the causes of its 1^ I 
prevalence in the epidemic form at Paris. But he has btougb: I 
forward nothing on this mysterious point which calls for par&- | 
cular notice. He discards the influence of cold as a cause d 
its prevalence ; for although in January, which was a very ot^ 
dry month, puerperal fever was extremely common ; in 
her, which was characterized by weather of precisely the 
nature, the disease was scarcely to be seen at idl. The iiiflii«Ke 
of moisture appeared equally uncertain. For while cases verr 
very numerous during summer, which was a season of ^wi^q^^ 
cold and rain, they were rare at other periods when die 
weather was the same ; and on the other hand they were ex- 
tremelv common during spring, when the drought was very ub- 
usual in degree and duration. In short, the disease prev 
in its greatest degree during cold dry weather, during diy 
perate weather, and during moist temperate weather ; and st 
other seasons of the year the same kinds of weather prev«led 
without the disease being rendered more frequent than usoaL 

Neither coold he trace any connexion between its frequen- 
cy and a vitiated state of the atmosphere of the hospital 
The simple circumstance that it raged in the most irregular 
manner possible in respect to time, — prevailing extensively this 
week or month, disappearing the next, and reappearing in a few 
days, — ^is suflicient to prove that the cause of its producdcm 
cannot be sought for in the state of the air of the hospital. As 
little was it connected with severity of labour, or witn previous 
diseases or bad constitution. And as for contagion, — this 
cause, to which so much inlportance is attached by many ac- 
coucheurs in Britain, was, he thinks, clearly out of the question 
in the Lying-in Hospital at Paris; for die women who are 
newly delivered have each a separate apartment, and yet caught 
the disease there ; while in the sick-ward of the Hospital, where 
patients with every species of disease are collected, no instance 
of the propagation of puerperal fever ever occurred. 

If. Tonnelli has inadvertently omitted an account of the ex- 
tent of the epidemic tendency to puerperal fever during the pe» 
riod comprehended in his report. The report of If. Duplay^ 
however, supplies accurate information on this point for the 
months of January, February, and March, immediately subse- 

Sient to the period described by his predecessor. During these 
ree months 750 females were delivered in the hospital ; and 
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of thefle, 146 or about oiie*fifth part, were attacked with peri- 
tonitis, inflammation of the uterus, or both together. 

To these observations we may add, as connected with the in- 
quiry into the causes of the epidemic, the following brief sketch 
from the paper of 3f. Duplay^ describing the locality, plan, 
and internal economy of the Lying-in Hospital. The Hospital 
of Maternity, as it is called, is situated on rather high ground, 
not far from the Observatory, which every one who has visited 
Paris must know is in one of the most open districts of the city,«^ 
the houses in the neighbourhood being few, the gardens nume- 
Toua and large, and the southern barriers at a moderate distance. 
The sleeping apartments hold most of them twenty, one of 
them seventy-five beds, and the total accommodation is for 180 
patients; but in winter the number sometimes amounts to 230 
The patients are admitted for the most part in the middle of 
the eighth month ; but many do not enter till a month later. 
Till labour commences they are employed in the laundry and 
kitchen, or as assistants to the housemaids ; those who do not 
wish to work have ample space for walking ; and in winter there 
is a large, well-heated, but it appears not well-aired, hall, where 
they assemble to work. Their diet is much better than the 
greater number of them are accustomed to out of the Hospital. 
When labour commences the patient is taken to the lying-in 
ward, which contains twelve beds ; and here she is constantly 
attended by a corps of five pupil-midwives, with an experien- 
ced pupil at their head ; and the mistress-midwife, as well as the 
surgeon of the house, is at hand when any thing occurs out 
of the usual course. The ward is supplied with abundance of 
warm-hnen, fixed warm-baths in constant readiness, and all other 
appliaAces. After delivery the patient is carried by nurses to 
the sleeping- ward for the newly-delivered, which is a long gal- 
lery divided by compartments into a series of small rooms, each 
having a single bed. There she is visited twice a-day by the 
mistress-midwife, and whenever any unusual symptom appears, 
however sUght, the physician is summoned, who directs her re- 
moval to the sick- ward if her illness appears likely to prove a 
smart one. 

The whole medical service of the hospital is confessedly one 
of the most complete in Europe. The chief objections to the 
internal arrangements are the removal of the patients after 
delivery through long passages to their sleeping apartments, — 
the smallness of these apartments, which consequently must 
either be ill ventilated, or expose the patients to cold currents, — 
and we may add the bad construction of the necessaries, which 
it seems also expose the women to dangerous draughts of cold 
air. But these defects are on the point of being remedied. 
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AlUigether, we concetve it is impoasifale to disooTer any ^hiog 
in the circuniBtaDoee of the hospital which ought to ndgect it 
to epidemic diseases ; on the contraTy, almost erery oonditi<a 
exists on which the physician would be inclined to rely fixr ex- 
cluding or circumscribing their operation. 

These few remarks being premised, we proceed to aooorapany 
M. TowikelU in his exposition of the Morind Afpcaarancxt 
fi>und in the Tarious organs of the body. His statements are 
drawn from the observation of no fewer than 282 dissecttom. 
They are completely confirmed in every material respect by the 
ulterior observations of if. Duplay founded on apwsods of 
forty inspections. 

We shall first take notice of the appearances which seem to 
have been more or less essential to the disease, namely, the 
signs of inflammation in the uterus, its appendages, and the ge- 
neral peritonaeum. A few words will then be added on the se- 
condary or sttbridiary appearances, which were chiefly the signs 
of inflammation in the pleura, lungs, heart, muscles, and joints. 

Of the S2a cases examined by M. TonneltS^ there were 193 
in which traces of peritonitb appeared. In twenty-^une cases, 
then, or about an eighth part c£ the whole, there was no appa- 
rent affection of this membrane. This occurred chiefly where 
death took place with great rapidity; and in almost all in- 
stances of the kind there was disease in the ut^vs, or its ap- 
pendages, or its blood-vessels. The slightest visible sign, if 
indeed an imequivocal sign of peiitonseal inflammation, was a 
dear yellowish or reddish serum efiused in small quantity into 
the general cavity of the belly. A more frequent appearance 
was bright redness of the intestinal convolutions, witn slight 
connexion of them with one another by means of a loose thin 
fibrinous eflusion. And a still more common appearance was 
an extensive efiiision of a thick serum rendered turbid by fibri> 
nous flakes, or of a more homogeneous yellow fluid undistinguish- 
able from the purulent matter of an external phlegmon. This 
peritonssal inflammation was sometimes general, more common- 
ly limited to the hypogastrium and neignbourhood of the ute- 
rus, and occasionally it affected several detached parts, such as 
the liver, mesentery, and omentum. The pseudo-membrane 
formed over the peritonaeum sometimes covered extensive brown 

Gtches, which some pathologists have mistaken for gangrene, 
t which arose merely finim extravasation of blood. 
The alterations of structure observed in the uterus were much 
more worthy of notice. They occurred in 197 cases, or nine- 
tenths of the whole. They were of three kinds,— -simple in- 
flammation of the uterus and its appendages,— -inflammation of 
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the uterine veins and lymphatics,— <ind softening or putrescence 
of the uterine parietes. 

Simple in/lammaHon affected sometimes the internal surface 
of the uterus, sometimes its outer peritonasal membrane, some* 
times its substance, and occasionally was perceptible in all these 
quarters. It occurred in seventy-nine of the 222 cases. The 
inner surface of the uterus was almost always covered with a 
reddish-brown, fetid, putrilaginous fluid, the origin of which in 
inflammation was questionable, as it occurred sometimes in fe- 
males who did not die of puerperal fever. Frequently, how- 
ever, it was mingled with disseminated masses of concrete pus ; 
occasionally the inner surface was chequered with an appear- 
ance like aphthous crusts ; and at other times there was a uni- 
form layer of thick, yellow, concrete pus or lymph, which suffix 
ciently accounted for a symptom to be presently noticed,-— 
the suppression of the lochial discharge. The external or 
peritonseal surface of the uterus often presented the aj^ar* 
ance of little elevations or blisters of the peritonseal membrane, 
fiUed with sero-purulent or true purulent fluid ; and sometimes 
the membrane of the vesicles had in mlmy places burst In* 
flammation of the tissue of the uterine parietes was very rare, 
independently of the softening or putrescence which wUl pre- 
sently be mentioned: Injection or redness was never found; 
and pus was found seldom and only in the neighbourhood of 
the cervix uteri, where the fibres are looser than elsewhere. 
The apparent purulent deposites or abscesses that were frequently 
found in other parts of the parietes were in reali^ collections 
of pus in the veins or lymphatics. The uterine appendages, 
however, were often aflected with simple inflammation. The 
broad ligaments often contained pus in. their substance; the 
same fluid was also frequently found in the canals of the Fallo- 
pian tubes ; and in no fewer than 62 cases the ovaries were 
obviously inflamed, — being sometimes red and injected merely, 
sometimes infiltered with serum, enlarged and soflened, some- 
times infiltered with purulent matter, enormously distended, 
and extremely brittle, sometimes swelled out into one great pu- 
rulent cyst, which in one instance had burst into the rectum, 
and in another into the peritonseal cavi^. 

The next appearance worthy of remark in the organs of ge- 
neration was Infiammation of the Veins and Lofmphatios of the 
Uterus and its Appendages, Within these few years various 
pithologists have imd occasion to observe inflammation of the 
veins of the uterus and abdomen after death in childbed. 
Clarkf Wilson, SchwUgui, Chaussier^ MibeSf and Breschet^ 
are each referred to by M. Dance as having met with and pub- 
lished cases of the kind, and since Dance wrote', Mr Amott and 
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Dr Lee have coDtiifauted ohfiervatioiia of the saaie nature. Bat 
U 18 to If. Dance that the honour is due of having fint made 
an extensive and connected aet of inquiries on the subject, and 
of having traced, first in his Inaugural Disswtation in L826, 
and afterwards in the series of papers quoted at the head of this 
article, the close relation that subsists between inflammation of 
the uterine veins and the typhoid symptoms which are oonceiv. 
ed by some to characterise the true poevperal fever^ but whidi 
in reality merely characterixe its worst forms. Those there- 
fore who wish to acquire a thorough knowledge of the admir- 
able researches lately made on this important subject in France, 
must not fail to peruse the papers of M. Dance. But for the 
purpose of this analysis it will be more convenient to follov 
chiefly his successor, M. TanneUi^ who has not only confirmed 
every important feature in the observations of M. Dance by 
researches of much greater extent and variety, but has likewise 
brought prominently forward, what appears to have escaped 
that gentleman^s notice,-— inflammatbn of the uterine l3rmpfaatics 
as another common pathological appearance in cases of puerpe^ 
ral fever. M. Tonnettfs results are amply confirmed by the 
observations of M. Duplayj who even infers firom his experience 
that inflammation of the lymphatics is much more cranmon than 
that of the veins. 

If^mmaiion of the FetfM or l^mphaiies occurred in 110 
of Jlf. TonneUPs cases, that of the veins in ninety of the 110, 
and that of the lymphatics in forty. M, Duplay met with 
eighteen cases of raflamed lymnhatics alone, four of inflamed 
veins only, and three where botn orders of vessels were aflTect- 
ed. In eight of M. T\mneUf8 110 cases the inflammation of 
the veins was unaccompanied by any other morbid appearance ; 
in two the inflammation of the lymphatics existed alone; in 
twenty there was inflammation of both orders of vessels ; and 
in the remaining eighty cases there was united inflammation of 
the uterus or peritonaeum, or softening of the uterus. — The 
If^mmation of ike veins appears fiK>m the researches of H. 
Dance to commence commonly in the torn mouths of the ves- 
sels where the placenta had been attached ; for in general the 
signs of disease were at this point ftirthest advanced, and somo* 
times were met nowhere else. According to the more exten- 
sive observations of Jf. TonneU6^ however, the greatest amount 
of disease was generally seen in the lateral veins of the uterus. 
In the generaUty of cases the whole venous system of the ute- 
rine parietes was afiected ; and in numerous instances the veins 
of the ovaries, the whole veins of the uterine appendages, and 
even the vena cava were involved in the same disord^. In 
some remariiable instances the hypogastric, cruial, and iliac 
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vmna w^re exlenohrely aflfected, while the veins of the uterus 
and its ai^)eodage8, as well as these organs themselves, were 
perfectly healthy, -Hind nevertheless the patients died under the 
characteristic symptoms of puerperal fever. The diseased ap- 
pearances consisted in wrinkling, whiteness, and opacity of the 
umer coat of the veins, with sometimes the formation of a 
pseudo-membrane or a thin layer of pus, and more generally 
the ^Kision of a iexge quantity of purulent matter, which filledi 
and even distended their cavities. Hence, when the substance 
of the uterus was cut through, there appeared to be a series of 
abscesses in its texture ; and it was only by cutting up the ap- 
parent abscesses, and tracing the purulent deposites along the 
course of the veins, that the real nature of the cavities was dis- 
covered. This affection sometimes went on to suppuration in 
an inconceivably short space of time. In a patient, who had 
the first symptoms^of puerperal fever twenty-four hours after 
an easy delivery, and died twenty hours after their invasion, 
the whole veins of the uterus were found enormously filled with 
purulent matter. The Irytammatian of. the Lymphatice was 
generally confined to the lymphatic vessels of the uterus itself, 
Imt sometimes idso affected those of the ovaries and the hjrpo* 
gastric vessels, sometimes even the abdominal glands, nay oc- 
casionally the thoracic duct itself. The internal membrane of 
the inflamed lymphatics was sometimes thickened and irregular, 
but more commonly it presented no alteration of appearance 
except a dull tint or yellowish discoloration ; and the chief cha* 
racter of their inflamed state was, therefore, the accumulation 
of purulent matter in their cavities, which, like those of the 
veins, were often distended with that fluid. M. TonnellS con- 
aiders the want of decided appearances of inflammation in the 
coats of the lymphatics* to be no aigumait against the notion, 
that the purulent matter was formed by an inflammatory pro- 
cess carried on in the vessels themselves ; for, granting that 
the pus might have been derived from absorption merely, he 
contends that simple opacity and whitening of so delicate a mem- 
brane as the inner coat of the lymphatics, and even the veins, 
constitute sufficient evidence o|''that membrane being in a state 
of inflammation. The inflamed lymphatics, he remarks, are 
easily distinguished from the inflamed veins by their supei^cial 
positbn on the sides of the utqrus, and on the surface of the 
broad ligaments, — by the whitia^, milky appearance they com- 
nunicate to the peritonseal membrane over them,— 4)y their 
vicinity to the great veins, their tortuous direction, and the 
remarkable dilatations or pouches which they present here and 
there m their course. 
As this author^s remarks on inflammation of the lymphatics 
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are novel, we may transfer to onr pages the heads of two of the 
best nf his examples, where not only the lymphatics of the ute- 
rine system, but even also the thoracic duct were affected. 

'' 1. A woraati^ SI years of age, was attacked with rigors, fever- 
ishness, and pains in the lower belly and loins on the same day on 
which she was delivered safely of her first child. She was imme- 
diately bled largely from the arm^ and fifty leeches were after- 
wards applied to the belly. Next day the pains were excessive, and 
the lochia suppressed ; she had nausea, flushed features, and acute 
fever ; and therefore the blood-letting and leeches were repeated. 
On the third day her features were collapsed ; she had delirium, 
tympany, incontinence of urine and faeces, small irregular pulse, 
and alternate prostration and restlessness ; and she expired the 
same evening — On dissection pus was found infiltered between 
the layers of the broad ligaments. Lymphatic vessels filled with 
pus formed thick white tortuous cords, with many dilatations, on 
the surface of the broad ligaments and sides of the uterus, and 
round the veins, — which were empty. The lymphatic glands of the 
loins *and groins were as big as pigeons' eggs, grayish-coloured, 
infiltered with pus, and easily crushed between l£e fingers. The 
thoracic duct was as thick as a gocse-quill, and filled with a thi^, 
yellowish liquid, undistinguishable from purulent matter. The 
cavity of the peritoneum contained a pound of flaky serum. 

" 2. A young woman had considerable oedema of the limbs in 
the eightli month of pregnancy. By-and-bye she was attacked 
with rigors, vomiting, and headach, and next day with convulsions 
and coma, which returned frequently for two days. She recover- 
ed, however, and eventually was safely delivered. But on the 
day after she had rigors and pain in the lower belly, for whidi 
fifty leeches were applied. Next day the lochia were suppressed, 
the pain became general, the fever violent, and the vomiting 
troublesome. Leeches were again applied. But on the third day 
there was delirium, restlessness, difficult articulation, tremor of 
the lips, dullness of the expression, profuse fluid, fetid purging, 
dry tongue ; and she died on the evening of that day. — The inner 
surface of the uterus was covered with a brown sanies, and super- 
ficially softened ; the cellular tissue uniting the peritonceum with 
the body of the uterus, as well as the broad ligaments, were in- 
filtered with purulent matter ; the greater part of the lymphatic 
vessels were filled with the same fluid, and formed, as in the pre- 
ceding case, large knotty trunks, especially on the sides of the 
uterus. This state extended also to the lymphatics of the belly ; 
and the thoracic duct itself was enormously dilated and filled with 
pure pus. The cavity of the peritonieum contained a large qnan* 
tity of puriform serum. The left ventricle of the heart was slight- 
ly hypertrophied." 

The observations of MM. TonnelU^ Dance^ and Duplay, 
have clearly traced the frequent connexion between the ^rphoid 
symptoms of puerperal fever, and the occurtence of inftunma- 
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tion in the veins and lymphatics of the uterus. The first-men- 
tioned author, indeed, takes care to show, as will be seen presently 
under the head of the symptoms, [p. 344,] that this pathological 
appearance is far from being an invariable accompaniment of 
typhoid fever after delivery, — ^in short, that typhoid symptoms 
may originate in various pathological conditions. But the 
writings of all the four French authors satisfactorily prove 
that very many instances of typhoid puerperal fever depend 
on nothing else than inflammation of the uterine veins or 
lymphatics, just in the same way as a typhoid fever of a very 
Jiggravated description may be produced by inflammation of 
J;he veins in other parts of the body ; and that the symptoms 
which occur in most cases of inflammation in the uterine veins 
and lymphatics correspond exactly with those assigned by older 
authors to the putrid puerperal fever, or worst form of typhus 
after delivery. 

The last set of morbid appearances which we have to notice, 
as connected with the organs of generation, comprehends Soft- 
ening and Puireacence of the Utertis; which M, Tonnelli 
and hb predecessors have considered apart from the eflects of 
inflammation of the same o^an, because they do not admit that 
it is always, or even ever, of an inflammatory nature. The first 
accurate account of softening of the uterus was given in 1793 
by Boer ; * whose, attention, however, was then confined in a 
great measure to the most aj^ravated form, or what he termed 
putrescence of the womb. Under the same name several pu- 
pils of the German schools published Inaugural Dissertations 
on softening of the uterus between the years 1810 and 18^5 ; *|- 
in 1819 it was brought prominently before the physicians of 
Vienna by the epidemic to which we have already alluded ; and 
besides, frequent notice has been taken of it, as may be seen from 
^e essay of AT. Luro/A, by several systematic writers in Ger- 
many during the last twenty years. In the paper of M. Luroth 
a short but comprehensive and interesting view has been given 
of the views of the German pathologists as to the nature of 
putrescence of the womb; and the author has likewise 
described from personal observation several other kinds of soft- 
^ung of that organ, — ^without, however, stating that he consi- 
ders them merely varieties of that which Boer and his country- 
men term putrescence. The late M. Desormeaux described 
softening of the uterus in the Dictionnaire de M^ecine; 

* Abhandiungen und Erfahrungen gtburUhiulflieheH Inhaltt^ B. iii. Sec alio 
his Nuturalis Medicituc ObxtctricicE Libri vii, I'rinted at Vienna in 1812, 

+ ZiMMERMANN, dc PutrcsvCtttUi ITtcri, Lips. 1815. I.ockea, de Pnirrs- 
eemiia Uteris Berof, 1819. Kaiser, de Sphacelo Uteri gravidi obterv. Uluslra4a^ 
•/OMC, 1810. ScuMiDT, de Puirewcewtia Uteriy GnHiug. l82o. LirPicu, O^- 
ttrvata dc Mciridde Sq'ticu, Vindobon. 1823. 
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and Jf. IhmyaUi a kte graduate of Paris, took it for tlie.aidK 
jeot of an exoeUeht Inaugural Diaaertation, whieh, howevev, we 
hftTe not aeen. Finally, AT. Tonnelli, retaining the tfio tenna 
aoftening and putrescence, as employed by Lvroth, atatea that 
they haTe appeared to him mere varieties of the same goieral 
aflection, — ^for which we conceive the appellation of Boftening 
seems the most a p pro pri ate, as the occurrence of putiefiwtioB 
in any instance is tne very reverse of pxobaUe. 

In its incipient stage softening of the uterus, according to 
the observations of Luroth, consists in a serous infiltration of 
the substance of the organ, iu consequence of which the parietea 
become extremely flaccid and are very easily cut. The colour, 
however, is not materially altered ; and, although the inside 
of the uterus is usually lined by an excessively fetid pulp, thia 
is no proof that the softening of the parietes is allial to gan- 
grene or putrefaction ; because the same fluid is sometimes found 
when the substance of the uterus is sound ; and when the two 
ajqpearances occur together, a little care will enable the diasoD. 
tor to ascertain that the odour does not necessarily adhere to 
the softened uterus. This form of the disease is rare. M. 
Tonnell^ does not seem to have witnessed it at all. It ia oer* 
tainly rare, when compared with what M. Luroth considers its 
more advanced stage, — but M. Tonnell^ the first stage,-— 
where the texture of the uterus is softened almost to & pulpj 
consistence, like an aj^lc which has begun to decay, and con- 
sequently tears in the fingers when it is raised, or breaks down 
into pulp when squeeied between them. Softening of the uterua 
of the latter kind has been extremely common in all the epide- 
mics of puerperal fever, which have been observed in Vienna 
and Paris. It is sometimes partial, being confined either to 
patches of the uterus, or more commonly to a thin layer of its 
entire inner surface ; but very fi'equendy it is quite general, 
and afiects the whole extent and thickness of the parietes. The 
colour of the texture is sometimes unaltered, sometimes rather 
paler than natural, occasionally rather darker. The smell of 
the softened parts is not putnd, but it requires some care to 
satisfy cmeVself of this, as the disease is always attended with 
a hombly fetid eflusion on the inner surface. The parietes 
are sometimes thickened and spongy ; but at other times they 
are attenuated, or, as it were, atrophied. In its extreme de» 
gree softening becomes the putrescence of the uterus of jBoer 
and other German pathologists. Even then the tissue of 
the parietes has not a putrid odour ; for the overpowering pu- 
trid smell exhaled by the organs of generation, according to 
Luroth, is still owing entirely to the dark pulp which lines the 
inner surfiice. This drcumstance, which seems to have been 
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overle^ed, not only by Boer and bis countrymen, but like^ 
wise by M. Tonnelle, led to the name by which this, the high* 
eat degree of softening, has been generaUy known^ and likeniae 
to the notion entertained by some that it is of the nature of 
gangrene. Ey&i in its worst form, softening of the uterus wat 
flometimes produced, like suppuration of the veins, with a ra-> 
pidity for which it is extremely difficult to account, unless w« 
adopt the opinion of Boery — that it commences before delivery. 
In one of M> Tonnell^e cases the patient, two days after an 
easy delivery, was attacked with the first ^mptoms of mischief, 
and died in twenty-four hours ; yet the whole thickness of the 
uterus over two-thirds of its extent was reduced to a brown 
pulp destitute of every trace of organiaation, and capable 
of being crushed between the fingers with the greatest &" 
cility. 

Among the S22 cases of puerperal fever examined by M* 
Tonnell^, there were forty-nine in which the uterus was found 
sgftened; and among these the softening was superficud in 
twenty-nine, but. deep in no fewer than twenty. This state^ 
ment gives some idea of its frequency. When the softening 
was superficial, it was generally also in scattered patches only ; 
ivhen deep, it commonly affected the whole extent of the organ. 
Superficial softening was always accompanied with some other 
affection, such as peritonitis, simple metritis, or iniSammation 
of the uterine veins. The same was also generally the case 
in the instances of deep softening ; but frequently the soften* 
ing of the uterus was obviously the chief disorder ; and in some 
instances it existed alone. It was obviously connected with 
Tery marked typhoid symptoms in every instance where the 
disorder was extensive and advanced, even when no other pa* 
thological change concurred with it. 

The opinions of the authors who have noticed softening of 
the uterus is much divided as to its nature. Somej such as 
iU. Duflay^ consider it always the consequence of inflamma* 
tion, and a few ev^ view it as nothing else than gangrene. 
Luroih and TonnelU, however, contest the accuracy of the last 
doctrine, and with some success. Decided gangrene of the ute* 
rus is always, as Luroth observes, preceded by acute inflamma* 
tion, which is seldom remarked in the worst cases of uterine soft* 
ening ; in gangrene the parietes are unnaturally thickened, which 
in s^tening is far from essential ; in gangrene there is an in- 
flammatory circle or other boundary which limits exactly the 
mortified part, while in softening there is no such circle, no 
exact boundary, but a gradual passage into the surrounding 
firm texture ; and in gangrene there is a peculiar odour of the 
diseased tissue, but in softening no sudi odour is remarked, if 
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care be taken to remove the inner pulpy layer. The 
of the origin of softening of the utenis in inflammatioo ia a 
much more doubtful one. Meet of the authors who have no- 
ticed it consider that in some cases inflammation is its cause, 
because in its slighter degrees it is always attended with other 
unequivocal indications of simple metritis, peritonids, or phle- 
bitis. They do not, however, conceal the diflicalty thrown in 
the way of ^is doctrine by the circumstance, that in its extreme 
degree softening is sometimes not preceded by any obvious 
signs of inflammatory action, and generally that the antecedent 
inflammatory reaction bears no rehition whatever to the extent 
and degree of the softening. We shall not endeavour to dia- 
cuss the question here. But we may remark in general tenns 
that from the Mialogy of other eflects of inflammation, such as 
the gangrene, suppuration and infiltration which follow spread- 
ing cellular inflammation, the difliculty here stated does not 
appear a very insurmountable one. if. TannelU is dispoaed 
to consider that the inflammatory appearances are seomdaiy, 
and that softening of the uterus in the first instance ia unoon^ 
nected with inflammation, and probably dependent on a mor- 
bid state of the blood. 

Softening of the uterus is observed most generally after de- 
livery ; but Boer and his countrymen have rendered it not im- 
probable, that general softening of the uterine paiietes occurs 
in an inferior degree during pregnancy, and may be the cause 
of the subsequent developement of putrescence of the uterus a£. 
ter delivery, as well as of occasions! rupture of the uterus dur- 
ing labour, and likewise of death of the fistus during the latter 
months of utero-gestation. The attention of the Parisian pa^ 
thologists does not seem to have been turned to the question oi 
the occurrence of softening before delivery ; at least the papers 
of Tonnell6, Dance, and Duplay contain no allusion to it 

None of the authors whose researches we are considering has 
been led to view the manner in which the three chief morbid 
appearances now related, — ^inflammation of the peritonseum, 
inflammation of the uterine veins and lymphatics, and softening 
of the uterus, — are related to one another. A striking and ol^ 
vious circumstance, however, is that, although very often united, 
each has been met with singly, and yet in connexion with all 
the symptoms of puerperal typhus. 

We shall now conclude this sketch of the pathology of puer* 
peral fever by noticing shortly the Subsidiary Mwbid Appear- 
cncea found in other parts of the body besides the neighbourhood 
of the organs of generation. Of these the most frequent were in- 
flammatory affections of the pleura and lungs, and purulent de- 
posites in the joints and among the muscles. The frequency 
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of these and other subsidiaiy appearances may be gathered 
from the following numerical statement by M. Tonnell^. 
Among his 92% cases, twenty-nine exhibited the usual signs 
of pleurisy, which was generally circumscribed ; and in six 
others there was efiusion of Uood, and in eight effusion of 
serum into the cavity. The lungs were affected in twenty- 
seven cases, that is with circumscribed peripneumony in ten, ab. 
scess in eight, tubercles in four, gangrene in three, and apoplesy 
of the lungs in two. In fourteen cases there were purulent in- 
filtrations and deposites in a great number of muscles ; in ten 
deposites in the joints ; in six deposites in the cellular tissue of 
the pelvis ; besides three cases of bloody infiltration in several 
muscles, and two of the same appearance in the cellular tissue 
of the pelvis. Luroth also mentions cases of purulent deposites 
in the subcutaneous cellular tissue ; and M. Tonnell^ observes 
that in cases of recovery it was sbmetimes necessary to evacuate 
matter by incisions. There was also abscess of the liver in 
three, and of the pancreas in two cases. The remaining ap- 
pearances were probably but little connected with the principal 
disease, such as sof^ning, ulceration, and perforation of the sto- 
mach, enteritis, gastro-enteritis and colitis, dilatation and hy- 
pertrophy of the heart, and dropsy of the pericardium. 

M, Lurothy Jf . TcnnelUy and AT. Dance have entered in their 
papers into the question whether the subsidiary affections here no- 
ticed are all the effect of inflammation, and more particularly 
whether the purulent deposites found among the muscles, in the 
cavities of the joints and in the cellular tissue are the result of 
an inflammatory process excited in the particular parts. That 
the draosition of pus in these quarters was the consequence of lo- 
cal inflammation in some instances can scarcely be doubted, be- 
cause the occurrence of inflammatory action was in these instances 
marked by pain, swelling and redness during life, and by sur- 
rounding hardness and vascularity in the dead body. But in 
many other cases no such proofs were found. There was no 
symptom whatever to direct the physician^s attention during life 
to the particular spots affected ; and the pus was thrown out 
without any other sign whatever of inflammation among the 
textures with which it lay in contact These facts have oflen 
been noticed before by those who have studied the secondary 
effects of inflammation of the veins in other quarters of the body ; 
and in consequence it is the pevailing opinion that the puru- 
lent matter is conveyed from the diseased veins by the blood- 
vessels, and thrown out where it is found by a process of secre- 
tion. Such is the opinion adopted by all our authors, but 
without advancing any argument in its favour in addition 
to what had been advanced before. The reader will find 
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this curious topic discussed in the leriew of Mr Awnoifs essay 
on Phlebitis in our number for April 1829. In that le- 
▼iew doubts were expressed whether sufficient evidence bad been 
at that time adduced in support of the general belief that in in- 
flammation of the veins the general circulating mass becomes im* 
pr^pated with purulent matter. We do not find m the papns 
now before us any farther proof of the correctne ss of the doc- 
trine. 
M. TonneUfs attention does not seem to have hem very 

Eintedly drawn to the state of the brain in his inspections ; at 
ist he seldom mentions it specially in his narrative. It is rea- 
sonable, however, to infer from his silence that it was not aftct. 
ed. M. Dance indeed found injection of the arachnoid and pia 
mater, as veil as some serosity efRised into the ventricles of the 
br/iin, in several of his cases. But these appearances cannot be 
considered as decidedly morbid. At all events no satisfactory 
sign of cerebral inflammation was ever found, even when the 
symptoms during life were such as almost to I^ the physician 
to consider the disorder of the brain the only serious part of the 
patient^s illness. 

We pass next to the view which Af. TonnelU has presented 
of the symptoms of the different forms of puerperal fover, and 
of the mode in which the several forms of it are associated with 
the morbid appearances detailed above. 

Puerperal fever as it has appeared lately in Paris may be di- 
vided in relation to the symptoms into the inflammatory, the 
^hoid, and the anomalous or ataxic species. Of these by finr 
the most frequent was the typhoid variety ; the ataxic was the 
most rare ; and the purely inflammatory variety occurred in 89 
of the 222 fatal cases. 

The InflamnuUory species of puerperal fover is considered 
by M. Tonneiii as of two kinds,— the purely or permanently in- 
flammatory, and the ephemeral inflammatory, or that which ra- 
pidly gives place to typhoid symptoms. The purely inflamma- 
tory kind was connected with simple inflammation of the peri- 
tonseum or uterus, and sometimes too with secondary derange- 
ments of an inflammatory nature, namely pleurisy, peripneumony, 
pulmonary apoplexy, hydrothorax and hydro-pericardium. Its 
symptoms presenteid two distinct stages in its course, the one 
set connected with congestion, the other with suppuration in the 
organs chiefly affected. The symptoms of the first stage or 
period were shivering and pain in the abdomen, sometimes con- 
fined to the middle of the hjrpogastrium, sometimes to one or 
both ihac fossae, sometimes extending over the whole lower bellj, 
and generally appearing on the second or third day after deli* 
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•very, — then dimintttioii or cestataon of the loclua, — flaccidii^ of 
the breasts,*-ium8ea and vomiting,^— general heat, — hardness 
and frequency of the pulse, — alternate paleness and flushing of 
the ccmntenance,-— brilliancy and redness of the eyes, — ^a sense 
of weight or pain in the head^^^nlryness, with redness or white- 
ness of the tongue. The secondary disorders indicating con- 
gestion in the lungs, alimentary canal, liver, or brain» were at- 
tended each with its corresponding symptoms, which it is un^ 
necessary to enumerate. They all added to the severity of the 
disease, with the ezcepticm of congestion in the intestines, which 
was attended with dijurhcea, and usually appeared to promote a 
tendency to resolution. In favourable cases determination to 
the skin succeeded the symptoms now mentioned, and commonly 
put an end to the disease* In other cases suppuration occurred. 
The approach of this the second stage of the inflammatory form 
of puerperal fever, was usually announced by a temporary im- 
provement and the fresh accession of rigors, which has led some 
physicians incorrectly to assign to puerperal fever a remittent 
type. When suppuration was fully established, the pain in the 
belly usually became less severe or even disappeared altogether, 
but in some instances it continued stationaiy or increased. At 
the same time an aeriform fluid began to distend the belly, to 
the great addition of the patient^s torineut ; and in many cases a 
fetid sanies flowed from the vagina, and pus was secreted by the 
tnreasts. Secondary inflammation was also fr*equently excited 
in the pleura or lungs. In fatal cases the state of restlessness, 
heat of skin, hardness of pulse, and possession of sense and 
strength sometimes continued to the very last; but in other 
cases a kind of oppression of all the functions, resembling the 
stage of stupor in common fevers, preceded death for some time. 
In favourable cases the febrile state disappeared under profuse 
perspiration and commonly also diarrhoea. 

The Typhoid form, however, we have already said, was by far 
the most frequent species of puerperal fever in the late Parisian 
efHdemic It occurred in almost every instance where there 
was found after death softening of the uterus, inflammation of 
the veins, or inflammation of the lymphatics. The typhoid 
symptoms were preceded in almost every case by an inflamma- 
tory stage ; which, however, varied very mudi in intensity, and 
still more in duration. It was rarely well-marked, and some- 
times did not last above a few hours. From the very begin* 
ning of these cases, there was a peculiar expression of languor 
and opprefl^on in the patient's appearance, from which the ex« 
perienced eye of M. Desormeaux, the able physician of the hos- 
pital, ravely fiakd to predict the approach of the typhoid form 
of the disease* By*and-bye the seises and intellectual faculties 
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became confiued, the complaism yellowish or even Uuiah, the 
look languid, the eye dry and dull ; and the patiait was affect- 
ed with sounding in the ears, sluggish articulation, low, somfare 
delirium, stupor, and prostration, with occasional loud cryii^ and 
violent agitation. At the same time the pulse was frequent, 
small, and irregular, the breathing difficult, the abdomen tympa* 
nitic, the skin covered with clammy sweat, thealvine discharges 
fetid, profuse, and involuntary ; while eschars formed on the 
parts of the body on which the patient rested, and a ssnioos 
matter flowed from the vagina. Amidst this excessive disorder 
of the general system, the signs of the secondary diseases usually 
found after deaui were seldom prominent during life. Yet an at- 
tentive inquiry could generally discover some indications of them, 
and more particularly of the formation of purulent depo&ites in 
the joints, and among the musdes. In some instances, too, the 
disordered state of the intdlectual functions, and of sensation, 
even masked the inflammation of the uterus and peritonsnun. 

The Ataaic or Anomalous form, which was veiy seldom wit> 
nessed at the Parisian hospitals, is so named by M. TonneUt^ 
on account of the extreme irregularity in the course and com- 
bination of the symptoms in cases of the kind. The symptoms 
were great restlessness, delirium, and prostraticm, alternating 
with one another, — fits of fainting, paroxysms of sufibcatioD, 
temporary disorders of the circulation, and of calorification, — 
and frequently also symptoms of a very acute inflammation of 
the uterus or peritonseum. When these occurred in cases whece, 
after death, the morbid appearances were scarcely appreciable, 
or not at all proportioned to the uigency of the symptoms, and 
incapable of accounting for death, the cases were considered as 
belonging to the ataxic form. M* TonnelU considers the pecu- 
liarity of such cases to consist in an inordinate sympathetic de- 
rangement of the brain and nervous system, excited in the first 
instance by the local disease, but, when once excited, re-acting 
on the local disease and modifying its course. The examples 
he has given of the present variety are very pointed, and ex- 
tremely interesting. 

While he relates numerous instances of these three kinds of 
puerperal fever as connected with more or less extensive derange- 
ments of structure in the uterine organs and peritonseum, Jtf. 
TonnellJ also admits that cases have occurred in the Hospital 
i)f Matemite, which could not be considered any thing else thsn 
puerperal fever, and in which, however, no morbid appearance 
could be found in any part of the uterus or its appendages. In 
illustration, he has related one instance where, after a very te- 
dious and painful labour, followed by considerable hemorrhage, 
the patient was seised with fever on the third day, which assum- 
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I ed the typhoid form, became accompatiied with gangrene of the 
I labia, and proved fatal on the eleventh day,— and where the 
I uteruB and its vessels were healthy, the lungs gorged, the heart 
flaccid, the blood fluid, the brain soft and pale. He has also 
given the particulars of another case, where fever appeared on 
the eighth day after delivery, and almost from the commence- 
ment presented a typhoid character, so much so that in a very 
short time eschars were formed on the breasts, the sacrum, the 
labia, the fore-part of both thighs, and the heels, — and where, 
after death, which happened on the tenth day of the fever, there 
was found a healthy state of the uterine organs, together with 
the appearances observed in the lungs, heart, blood, and brain 
of the former patient, and also perforation of the stomach. It 
is to such cases as these, where the lochia continue to flow, that 
we presume some obstetric practitioners in this country would 
restrict the designation of puerperal fever. They are probably 
to be regarded as cases of typhoid or rather synochous fever, 
occurring accidentally in the puerperal state ; but as this ques- 
tion has not been discussed by our author, it would be out of 
place were we to enter on it here. 

The last topic which shall engage our attention is the Treat- 
ment pursued by M. Desormeaux in the epidemic of the Pari- 
sian Lying-in Hospital, as reported by M. Tonnelle. On this 
subject the author has entered into considerable details, chiefly 
to establish what treatment answers best in the several stages of 
the disease, and to prove that difPerent methods are attended 
with difier^it degrees of success at different seasons, even dur- 
ing the same epidemic. 

The more active remedies were general blood-letting, leeches, 
ipecacuan, and mercurial salivation; the subsidiary remedies 
were chiefly the warm-bath and hip-bath, laxatives, clysters, 
cinchona, cataplasms, and emollient lotions of the uterus. A 
tabular view of the success attending the employment of the 
more active remedies is given at the end of the chapter on the 
treatment; and from this table it appears that of 165 cases 
comprehended by it, no fewer than fifty-six died, or fiilly one^ 

third. 

M. Desormeaux, taking an enlarged view of the many con- 
tradietory statements previously pubUshed as to the remedies 
best adapted to the treatment of puerperal fever, resolved to 
make fair trial of every active remedy which had been commend- 
ed by practitioners of repute, and for this purpose to employ it 
at different seasons^ notwithstanding its apparent failure at one 
period of the epidemic. Commencing with general blood-letting, 
he found that it was often signally usefiil, or even imperatively 
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lequired fat subdoing the goieral le-accaon of the drculalioB n 
eases of the pure innamnatoiy kind ; but that although it oom- 
monly had wis efiect in the early stage of such cases, it aekkm 
subdued in a satisfactory mann^ the local inflaauBsatioB* and 
was always a remedy of questionable propriety, on account of 
the extreme rapidity with which the inflammatory alMe was 
sometimes followed by typhoid symptons, if the bloodletting 
did not prove effectual. For these reasons, and also more par. 
ticularly because local blood-letting, while it had all the con- 
stitutional effect desired, appeared lUcewise much more efiectual 
in subduing the inflammation of the uterus and its appendages, 
he soon came to substitute in most instances evacuation fay 
leeches for general blood-letting. Leeches were commonly ap. 
plied on the belly to the amount of forty or fif^,the wounda being 
made to bleed by the hip*bath, and afterwards a poultice ; and 
this practice was repeated sometimes twice or thrioe, aoecvdii^ 
to circumstances, even in thirty-six or forty-ei^t hours. When 
their effect was salutary, an immediate abatem^it or removal of 
pain took place, followed very ^leedily by cqHous perspimtion. 
This remedy was of course available chiefly in the early atage 
of the disease before suppuration had set in ; but was also fre- 
quently resorted to afterwards as a remedy against subsidiary 
inflammation in the chest and elsewhere. The degree of success 
may be gathered from the following- numerical statement. Among 
the 165 cases formerly menfcicned, 82 wore treated by general 
or local blood-letting as the principal remedy; and of these 
sixty-three or fully three-fourths recovered. 

The next remedy we shall mention, and which was also em- 
ployed only in the early stage, was Ipecacuanha as an emetic. 
The administration of emetics, in a disease where it would at 
first view seem important to preserve the organs of the abdo- 
men as much as possible from agitation, has been decried by 
some practitioners as absurd, and abandoned by others, after 
what they considered a fair and unsuccessful trial. But M. 
Desorroeaux considered the first reason against the use of emetics 
to be rather a specious than a solid objection ; and on mating 
the experiment, found that the second reason against them was 
not more substantial, and derived an apparent foundation aolely 
from the propounders of it having neglected the influence of 
season on the utility of remedies. He remarked, that, on first 
using Ipecacuanha as an emetic towards the end of 1828» he 
derived from it incontestaUe advantage, — that during the greatr 
er part of the subsequent year it was very seldom of any usc^ 
though never, so far as he could judge, injurious,«-that u^ 
September and October of that year, while the weather wss 
cool and moist, and the epidemic at its woDStj this reme^ 
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again became dgnally effectual,-^4ind that towaids the end c^ 
October, and for the remaining months of the year, it was 
again inert. Among the 165 caaes which M. TonneOe has 
chosen for exemplifying the effects of remedies, forty were 
treated with Ipecacuanha as the chief remedy ; and of these 
thirty-two, or four-fifths, recovered. This remedy was employ- 
ed chiefly in the early inflammatory stage, was of no use in 
the simple inflammatory puerperal fever after the stage of sup- 
puration had set in, and was equally useless in the typhoid 
type of the disease. It was given seldom oftener than once, and 
in the dose of eigbte^i grains. When its effect was salutary, vo- 
miting ensued, which was sometimes violent, sometimes trifling, 
*— afterwards purging, especially when the vomiting was slight, — 
and also in every successful case copious sweating, unless the 
pif giiig ^as proftise, which then seemed to take the place of the 
discharge by the skin. The sweating usually followed the 
vomiting almost immediately, and the pain of the belly was r^ 
lieved very soon afterwards. Commonly in a very few hours 
there was a marked amendment in the patienf s state ; and if 
this did not occur within the first twenty-four hours, the reme- 
dy was abandoned, and recourse was had to other measures^ 

Hitherto we have seen no remedial means for the typhoid 
variety of the disease, or the suppurative stage of its inflamma- 
tory variety ; and indeed many will entertain serious doubts 
whether any such means can be found in the whole range 
of the materia medica. But M. Deaormeauof and his pupil 
Jf. TonneiU have satisfied themselves that the accoucheur pos- 
sesses a powerful remedy even for the worst cases in Mercurial 
Salivation. Any one who considers the nature of the patho- 
logical states of the uterine system and peritonaeum connected 
with typhoid puerperal fever, or the suppurative stage of the 
inflammatory form, will see that in by far the greater number 
of such cases the issue in ordinary circumstances must be fatal ; 
and, consequently, that there is substantial reason for the as- 
sertion of AT. TonneU^i that a very moderate degree of success 
with any given remedy is sufficient evidence of its utility. 
Hence, although of 4S cases, where mercury was used as the 
principal remedy, only 14 recovered, or one -third, this apparent- 
ly trivial success may be really an important gain. On 
the whole, we conceive strong presumption has been adduced 
of the utility of the remedy. It was employed only in the ad- 
vanced stage of inflammatory puerperal fever, or in typhoid 
cases; \a both of which circumstances blood-letting, leeches, 
and Ipecacuanha were no longer available. The mercury was 
used in the way of friction chiefly, two ounces of ointment he* 
ing coiVtfftoBl^ robbed ev^ twenty^four hours into the skin of 
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the abdomen and thighs in portions of two drachms. In 'many 
of the cases where it was successful the symptoms leave no 
doubt that suppuration had taken place ; and in some there is 
unequivocal evidence from the history of the cases that the veins 
were inflamed, nay that purulent depodtes had taken place before 
the remedy could be brought into action. When in such a con- 
juncture, amidst extreme depres8i<m of the system, and all the 
worst concomitants of epidemic puerperal fever, we find the vigo- 
rous employment of this powerftil remedy followed in two or 
three days by sudden amendment, and that amendment concur- 
ring with the supervention of the customary mercurial affection 
of the mouth,*-it appears unreasonable to withhold assent from 
the opinion which the physicians of the Maternity have formed 
in its favour. In all successful instances the operation of the 
mercury was attended with marked changes in the state of the 
principal disordered functions. The most common of these 
was profuse perspiration, which, as usual, was soon followed by 
great abatement of pain, and much improvement of general 
comfort ; and not unfrequently the perspiration was immediate^ 
ly preceded by abortive attempts at the establishment of sali- 
vation, and followed in a day or two by considerable ptyalism. 
In other cases the determination took place rather to the bowels, 
so as to induce profuse purging ; which, however, instead of 
being accompanied with exhaustion, rather tended to restore the 
prostrated strength. Sometimes salivation, perspiration, and 
purging, occurred together in the same case ; more oonunonly 
salivation with only one of the two other discharges ; and 
occasionally one discharge alone. Another common attendant 
of the mercurial action was the gradual but rapid formation of 
a heftlthy purulent discharge from the uterus by the vagina. 

We have already extended this article to so great a length, 
that, however important the topic with which we are at present 
occupied, we must now conclude with a very brief notice of the 
Subsidiary remedies formerly enumerated. The. Warm4HUh was 
used only in the commencement of the Simple Inflammatory 
cases, and when the skin was dry as well as hot. The Hip-bath 
was employed in all cases and stages of the disease, both as a 
bath, and for the sake of cleanliness. LawoHtes^ according to the 
prevailing French system, were seldom much insisted on ; and 
the mildest only were resorted to. Ohagtnous andjarinaceoue 
clyittere were used as emollient applications. PofMcee on the 
whole abdomen were invariably used, and always gave relief; 
nor did the patient ever complain of their weight or pressure^ 
as might have been expected from the extreme tenderness of the 
belly. EmolUent infections into the uterus were constantly 
practised every four or six hours, and were considered by M. 
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Dcflonneaux of essential consequence by removing the putrid 
matter which formed on the inside of the uterus. BUstera 
•were often applied to the calves of the legs ps a stimulant ap- 
.]dication when the patient fell into a state of prostration, op- 
pression, and stupor ; but they were never appUed to the ab- 
idomen. Opiates were occasionally had recourse to when the 
purging was too profuse. Cinckona was usefully employed in 
some cases of tedious convalescence, rendered so either by the 
severity of the disease, or the debilitating eflRscts of the meicu- 
rial erethysm. 



Art. II. — 1. On the Diseases and Injuries of Arteries, with 
the operations required for their Cure ; being the svbstance 
of the Ijectures delivered in the Theatre of tite Royal College 
of Surgeons in the spring of ISStQ. By G. J. Guthrie, 
F. R. S., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, 
&c. &c. &c. London, 18S0. 8vo. Pp. 416. 

2. On Aneurism and its Cure by a new Operation. Dedu- 
cated by permission to the King. By James Wardrop, 
Surgeon to his Majesty. London, 18^. 8vo. Pp.117. 

xS Y the researches of Scarpa, the experiments of Jones, and 
the learned inquiry of Hodgson, so much light was thrown on 
the nature of aneurism, and the wounds and usual injuries of 
arteries, that it might be deemed difficult, if not superfluous, to 
undertake the same train of investigation, with the hope of as- 
certaining any new facts, or communicating any valuable results. 
The partial views of Scarpa on the nature and origin of aneu- 
rism were well rectified by Hodgson ; and the result of his in- 
quiries was a theory of the formation of this disease more con- 
sonant with the actual facts than that of the Italian professor. 
The varied experiments of Jones, taught us so much on the 
efiects of wounds and injuries of the arterial tubes, and on 
the nature of arterial hemorrhage and the mode of its suppres- 
sion, that in few departments of surgical pathology could the 
surgeon feel more confident of possessing precise information 
and well established principles. The researches of Bertin and 
his pupil Bouillaud, though directed particulariy to diseases 
of the aorta^ tended nevertheless to illustrate the formation and 

Eculiar characters of arterial disease in general ; and not the 
kst important result of these researches is the general confir- 
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maAm <if the aocvacy of die eonclniinni of HodgMB, sad the 
nloMkak of the too exdumve theory of Scnpft. 

Of the tnilh ^ the first of theie propontioiie, ICr Gnthik 
eeems in tone dwree aware, when he inniniia his readets diA 
the otjeek of the first part of the present work is to demo sisu ate 
the Tiune and importanoe of that portion of the pathologietl 
ooUection in the Museum of the Royal College of Smgeooiy 
which rektes to die sutgectof anemisBA ; and to prore that the 
labours and researches oip Mr Hunter anticipated neaorfy all tiw 
obsenrationB which have been made by his oontempotBries tmd 
successors. Without enterinff on the question of die vafaie of 
tile angiological part of the coitection, it maj be sd^ asserted, 
that, imether Mr Hunter anticipated the discoverite of his con- 
temporaries and successors, is now a point of small importanoe 
to the interests of science. Had surgeons and pathologists 
trusted to the Museum of the College only, die pathology of 
aneurism might have remained nearly in the state in whidi it 
was at the death of its industrious and diligent eoiledor. Tbe 
subject has hcea much and laboriously investigated ; Tarioos 
important facts, illustrating both its formation and its mode of 
treatment have been adduced ; and the main practical points 
have been determined in a satisfiustory manner. The labours 
of Mr Hunter, therefore, become, in the present state of things, 
matter rath^ of curious inquiry than of any practicid utility. 
It is nevertheless gratifying to the admirers of the geniua of Au 
eminent person to perceive that he who Isboured widi such 
skill and success to improve other departments of phyaiologv 
and surgery, was not less distinguished for the assiduity wim 
which he investigated the formation of arterial disease. 

In this respect the commentary with which Mr Guthrie illus- 
trates the preparations of the great pathologist may be interest- 
ing to those who delight to observe the pogress of scientific in- 
quiry, and to trace the successive steps by which the eye of ob- 
servation arrives, amidst numerous impediments and compli 
tionst at the last result of the inquiry. 

A more valid recommendation of the labours of Mr 
nevertheless, will be found, we are convinced, in the practicsl 
illustrations which his own e3qierience has enabled him to sup- 
ply. It could scarcely be imagined, indeed, that a surgeon of 
the mind of the present author, whose professional career has 
brought him fiuniliar with numerous varieties of iiguriea and 
wounds, more or less immediately implicating the arterial 
system, could direct hb attention to the subject of aneurism 
wad its collateral aff'ections, without communicating usefiil 
and interesting information. When we say, therefore, that the 
portion of the wwk in which he adduces his own perwnial infor- 
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mtcioii, and the eonehinoiiB deriTed from it, is decidedly the 
most TiiluaMey ire believe that we do bo more than express an 
opinion which those who have studied the researches of Scarpa, 
Bichat, and Hodgson wfll generally participate. As a commen- 
tary on the doctrines estMlished by Ho^^son, the work of Mr 
Guthrie possesses great Talue. As a depository of facts iUus- 
trative of the formation and treatment or different varieties of 
arterial disease, it is particularly entitled to the attention of the 
.surgical reader. 

Omitting the preliminary observations on the structure of ar<- 
teries, we proceed at once to the remarks of Mr Guthrie on 
the alterations in structure to which they are liable* Inflam- 
mation, the first of these, he r^ards as of two kinds, phlegmonous 
and erysipelatous. The former variety is distinffindied by be^ 
ing circumscribed, by eflusing lymph, and by the mildness of 
its constitutional effects; — the latter by spreading along the 
tube, generally towards the heart, by its symptomatic character, 
and by the typhoid and fatal nature of the concomitant symptoms. 

To the chronic form of inflammation, after the example of Ber- 
tin, Bouillaud, and other continental authors, he ascribes the va- 
rious alterations found in the arterial tissues. The first effect of 
this process he represents to be abatement of their natural elastic 
d^, whidi leads to dilatation with genoral extenuation of sri>- 
fltance, though without abrasion or rupture. He allows, however, 
that the impaired elasticity is generally accompanied with palpable 
changes ; for instance, softening of the inner membranes, partial 
or general irregular Uiickening, or deposition of cartila^ous, 
calcareous, or atheromatous matter between the coats. 

Mr Guthrie properly represents the first marics of this species 
of change to be a whitish or yellowish exudation, of cartilagmoua 
aspeet, but softer in consistence, which afterwards becomes a 
patch projecting internally, and in which calcareous matter ie 
subsequently deponted in numerous small spots.* He takee 
some pains to prove that this matter is deposited in the sub- 
stance of the thin internal membrane, and adduces to this effect 
the evidence of twelve preparations in the Hunterian collec-» 
tion. The distinction we conceive is of no great moment ; and 
whether it originates at the inner surface of the proper coat, as 
maintained by Bichat, or the outer surface of the inner, as said 
by others, or in its substance, as believed by Mr Guthrie, or in 
the intermediate cellular tissue, as maintained by Breschet and 
Jourdan, is in truth of no mmnent whatever to the practical ap^ 
plication of the fact. The pathologist must know that there it 
is, and when it takes place it indioUes that the physical and . 
phyriologieal properties of the arterial tunics have begun to be 
impaired. The eflbct of an inflammatory process, they may in 
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turn ]produoe this, and, by cftuaing sujipuTicion or ukenUioD, 
form in the arterial tunic a breach sufficient to make it give way, 
and, if a large vefisel, to destroy the patient 

On the BiHgect of the atheromatous and steatomatous depoai^ 
tions, the only thing deserving attention is the oonfirmaticm de- 
rived from the specimens preserved by Mr Hunter. The influence 
of this deposition, which was first described by Stentiel, in the 
production of aneurism, has been so fiilly considered by Scarpa, 
Hodgson, and others, that it is superfluous here to resume the 
subject 

Mr Guthfie enters on the omsideration of aneurism by draw, 
ing an accurate distinction between it and preternatural dilata- 
tion, which he allows to be a uniform enlargement of the whole 
drcumference of the vessel ; while in aneurism the tumour ap- 
pears to grow fit>m one side only. In both he aUows the tunics 
to be diseased; but while in dilatation they are sufficiently 
healthy to prevent the blood from adhering to the internal coat 
in forming clots, in aneurism the internal coat is either so much 
diseased as to prevent the blood from flowing over it with fad- 
lit^, and thereby to cause coagulation, or its removal renden 
this coagulation in the stratified shape a necessary result He 
admits further, that even in aneurism the removal of the inner 
coat previous to deposition and coagulation is not necessary; 
for the simple circumstance of mere £sease of this coat, by rear 
son of which it loses its smooth polished surface, is quite suffi- 
cient to produce the efiect This loss of polish he ascribes to* 
increase of action approaching to inflammation, yet inadequate 
to the production of albuminous effiision and false memlmne, 
and equallv inadequate to the organisation of the coagulated 
blood. Tne coagula of aneurism also are deposited in concen- 
trie layers, or spherical shells ; while in preternatural dilatatiim 
they are either in the shape of soft clots, or in that of amorphous 
masses, or are entirely wanting, until the inner tunic becomes 
so altered as to render coagulation a necessary result Lacera- 
tion or rupture of the inner and proper arteriaj tissue, Mr Guth- 
rie does not regard as a necessary character of aneurism ; for 
in several infftft»<^ of lateral and uniform dilafjRtion, which he 
allows to constitute true aneurism^ these coats may be found 
perfect even afUr maceration. This condition, however, is con- 
fined principally to small, that is, incipient aneurisms ; fat he 
admits that, as they enlarge, the inner and proper coats appear 
to be removed by absorption, and in some cases to be ruptiued. 
The following account of the process deserves attention. 

•f The first step in the formation of an aneurism in a part of the 
aorta which is even preternaturally dilated, is the deprivation of a 
greater portion, if not the whole, of the remaining elasticity whidi 
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ihe part poBsessed. This is followed, if not accompanied, in gene- 
ral by the deposition of a curdy yellowish matter at the spot, 
which now becomes dilated to the whole extent of the deposit, and 
this probably regulates the size of the opening between the aneu* 
rismal sac and the artery generally. The dilatation is usually at 
first more or less circuliur or oval, from the size of a large pin's 
head upwards, to any extent the artery will admit of. In some 
instances, it seems to form a sort of split or fissure, rather than an 
oval opening. If an aneurism of the size of a pea, or of the end of 
the finger, be examined by making pressure round it, a small quan- 
tity of the yellowish curdy matter may frequently be pressed from 
under the inner coat, which yields to allow it a passage. If a care- 
ful dissection be made from without inwards, the three coats may 
be always distinctly shown, and this same yellowish matter demon- 
strated as dependent on the middle coat • From the first moment 
that the aneurismal dilatation takes place, and before it is large 
enough to admit the end of the little finger, it becomes filled with 
a soft coagulum, forming a striking difference when compared 
with the enlarged but empty preternaturally dilated aorta, in which 
this little aneurism is situated. From the moment the spot yields 
so as to form the commencement of an aneurismal sac, the edge of 
the artery surrounding or enclosing this sac becomes thicker and 
firmer, so as to form a distinct thickened, yet well-defined, although 
rounded, edge. This edge, which seems to be the product of a 
healthier inflammation than that which gives rise to the deposit of 
atheromatous or yellowbh curdy matter alluded to, forms a boun- * 
dary to the mischief, as healthy inflammation is established in other 
parts of the body previously to the formation of a separating line 
between the sound and the mortified. Over this edge the inner 
and middle coats of the artery may always be traced ; and even 
throughout when the sac is small, and for some distance beyond 
the edge when it is large. In the last case, they soon become 
confused, and are often so blended together as not to be traced, 
although at others die termination of die inner coat may be seen 
as if it had been irregularly removed or torn. It is only then in 
small aneurisms that the structure of the sac can be fairly traced ; 
fat when they have attained a large size, the aggregation of mat- 
ters external to these, and the slow but oontinu^ action which is 
going on, render a distinct separation of the component parts of 
the sac impossible/' — P. 56. 

It is well known that Scarpa maintains that the essential 
character of aneurism consists in laceration of the inner and pro- 
per coats, and distension of the cellular coat and the surround- 
ing parts into a sac variable in size and shape, according to the 
date of the aneurism, and the yielding or resisting nature of 
the latter parts. This doctrine was considerably modified by 
Hodgson, who showed that, on the one hand, rupture of the in- 
ner coats may take place without producing aneurism, and that, 
on the other, though aneurism often begins with rupture, it al- 
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flo often begins vkhout thb lenon, and proceed B n oonsiderride 
way before the rupture takes place. M. Berthi and bis pnpfl 
BouiDaud, attaching to the term aneurism its literal etymologi. 
cal significatioDy stiU ftirther modify this doctrine ; and contend 
that the term aneurism, as defin^ by Scarpa, is a contradic- 
tion, in so far as the disease so designated by this author con- 
Akt» not in dilatation but in erosion and rupture of the arterial 
tunics. This lesion, to which thev restore the ancient epithet 
of false aneuriimf and in which they regard the finmatkm of 
a sac as a circumstance purely accidental, tbty represent as to^ 
tally distinct from true aneurimm^ which they deme to conaiat 
in partial lateral dilatation of the aorta, from diminished resis- 
tance of its walls, with the deposition of eoaguia irregularly 
fnled rather than arranged in strata or layers. To a third ▼». 
riety of aneurismd tumour again, which Hodgson represents to 
be, if not the most commoti, at least equally common with the 
aneurismal tumour of Scarpa, that namely which, commencing 
in dilatation, terminates in rupture and extravasation with the 
formation of a sac, Bertin and Bouillaud agree with the old prac- 
tical authors in restoring the appellation of mixed anmnrism. 

These distinctions are probaUy important in an anatomical and 
pathological pdnt of view, because they tend torender dear and 
specific our notions on the original formation of aneurismal to. 
monrs, and the changes which they undergo in the successive 
staffes of their progress. Thev have assuredly contributed, never- 
tlMen, to introduce not a little misunderstanding and a good deal 
of useless controversy on the characters of the disease named 
aneurism ; and of this we think an instance is exhibited by the 
author before us. Mr Guthrie, commenting on the doctrines of 
Scarpa, and the two French authors, informs us, ^< It is distinct- 
Iv stated by Scarpa^ by Bertin and Bouillaudj and they have been 
followed by all contemporary authors, tliat an aneurism cannot fbnn 
at the rooty or in any part of the ascending aorta, in consequence of 
the want of cellular structure which does not there exist.*' Now, 
though it certainly results from the facts adduced by Scarpa^ 
and from the dennition which he gives of aneurism, that an 
aneurismal tumour cannot take place at the very root of the 
aorta without speedily producing runture of the pericardial 
covering of the vessel, it cannot be said to be distinctly stated 
by Scarpa that this is the fact, nor docs he any where say that 
no aneurismal .tumour can exist at the ascending part of the 
aorta. The words which the Professor of Favia uses are these. 
" Such is the case whenever the internal and muscular mcQi- 
branes of the aorta are ruptured in that portion of the arteiy 
included within the pericardium, which is only covered by a 
thin reflected layer of it. In this particular circumstance of place 
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ibid 8tnietttre» aaaooaasthepraper orats of the aofU are ruptur- 
ed, the thin membrane is lacerated at the same time, and the Uood 
is immediately effiiaed into the caTity of the pericardiam.^ And 
he thai refers to several examples of this species of fiital hemoiv 
rhage recorded by Walter, the Berlin physicians, and Morgagni, 
and relates one obsorred by himself. In the third general infe- 
rence, indeed, he states that '^ dilatation of the aorta in the vi- 
cinity of the heart does not constitute, properly speaking, the 
essence of aneurism C but he no where says that aneurism can- 
not exbt ^at this part of the aorta. 

But whatever opinion be entertained as to the justice of em« 
ploying this mode of refuting the hypotliesis of Scarpa, the 
obsmratians of Berdn and Bouillaud, it is evident, apply sole- 
ly to miaed aneurism ; and we think they might have escaped 
being classified under the same head. By true aneurism they 
distinctly state that they understand simple partial dilatation of 
an artery ; and this, they add, they have repeatedly seen in the 
thoracic aorta, and have distinguished with fiiciUty the three 
arterial tunics. Whatever weight, therefore, is to be allowed 
to the fiM^ exhibited in the preparation adduced by Mr Outh- 
lie, as an argument against the accuracy of the opinions of 
Scarpa, that preparation is so far from being hostile to the 
▼iews of Bertin and Bouillaud, that it is altogether a strong 
eonfirmation of their justice. Taking the essential characters 
of the preparation from Mr 6uthrie'*s own account, we find 
that a tumour as large as a common fist, involving the beginning 
of the aorta, so as to include the semilunar valves and begin- 
ning of qne coronary artery, consisted of a dilatation of all the 
eoats of the greater part of the drcnmference of the artery. 
^ The commencement of the sac,^ says Mr Guthrie, ^^ and for 
at least two inches or more, is decidedly formed of all the coats 
of the vessel, constituting what is called a true aneurism ; and 
I believe that the disease of the inner coat on its removal led 
to the formation of layers of coagulum below, constituting that 
part a false aneurism."^ In this case, therefore, though com- 
bining the two characters of true and false aneurism, as the 
former bel<mged to the origin of the artery, it is manifest that 
there is no refutation of the opinions and distinctions of the 
French pathologists. 

We do not doubt, nevertheless, that Mr Guthrie may be 
perfectly right in his conclusion, that the rupture of an artery 
or the alternative of the formation of an aneurismal tumour de- 
pends not on the presence or absence of the cellular coat, but 
on the kind of disease by which the arterial tunics are attack- 
ed. In other respects the question appears to be of veij small 
moment ; and it is perhaps a distinction scarcely sufficiently 
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important to demand so much attention, that an artery dilated 
or diseased) or both, gives way at the first in one individnaU 
and in others a few weeKS after, nom the pericardium being a little 
more extensible in the latter than the fbnner. On these to- 
pics, however, it is superfluous to dwdl more at length, and 
we close this discussion by stating in the following manner the 
general results to which his researches have led Mr Guthrie. 

Istf Preternatural enlaiffement may exist with a natural q>- 
pearance of the coats of tne artery, but with impaired elasti- 
city. Though in some instances the arterial coats, chietiy the 
proper, are extenuated, in general, the external and proper 
coats are thickened, and the inner, which is softened, is reacUIy 
detached. More positive appearances of disease are atheroma- 
tous, the white or the cartilaginous deposit, occasionally with 
the calcareous. 

2d, True aneurism is generally the result of the atheroma- 
tous or steatomatous disease of the middle coat It may be 
combined with the cartilaginous or calcareous deposition ; but 
this complication is altogether accidental. 

Sdn Mr Guthrie does not attempt to specify the ciicora- 
stances which constitute the difference between the state of the 
inner coat in pretematurai dUaiatum and true aneuriamy 
and which determine tiie stratified coagulation in the latter 
case, and the amorphous or the absrace of coagulation in the 
former. He is indined to , regard the distinction as too re- 
fined ; and he allows that in large dilatations, forming a pro- 
minent sac fit>m the arterial canal, there are generally concen- 
tric layers, so that the distinction is here obliterated. 

4^A, I'o rupture of the inner and proper coats followed fay 
dilatation of the outer, and to removal of these coats, or true 
aneurism, Mr Guthrie restricts the denomination otfaUe aneu^ 
rism. The subsequent rupture of the cellular coat, so as to 
convert the sheath, and eventually the surrounding parts, into 
a sac, he regards as a modification of this, under ue name of 
consecutive or external mixed false aneurism. 

SM, Simultaneous rupture of all the coats depends not on 
the absence of cellular sheath, nor on the want of cellular tis- 
sue, but on peculiar disease of the proper and inner coats, 
leading to ulceration and rupture, and not distension. In 
parts abounding in cellular tissue, it may constitute spurious 
aneurism ; in those void of it, it causes mortal hemorrhage. 

6ihy Jneurism in the young is generally the consequence 
of some accidental injury or local disease of the part in which 
it is situate, without affection of tlie arterial system generally. 
Preternatural dilatation is more common to the aged, and is 
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accompanied by general lesion of the arterial system, and fre- 
quently by aneurism. 

The modes in which arterial tumours terminate bear relation 
to the kind of tumour. These modes are understood to be 
three ;— coagulation of the contents of the tumour, sloughing, 
and obliteration from pressure of the sac on the artery. 

Of these modes of termination the first is nearly excluded 
from the preternatural enlargement, in which there is supposed 
to be little or no coagulum till the approach of death, or the 
removal of the inner membrame, when the disease assumes the 
aneurismal form. It is chiefly therefore in true aneurism, Mr 
Guthrie contends, that this result takes place ; and it is chiefly 
in arteries of the middle or inferior class that it is observed in 
perfection. In the aorta he maintains this is not the agent of 
cure ; but the canal is closed hs the slower process of inflamma- 
tion of the inner coat, with efnision of lymph ; while the colla- 
teral vessels undergo simultaneous enlargement. 

This inference, however, as to the invariable occlusion of 
the arterial tube, we must remark, is diametrically opposite to 
that deduced by Mr Hodgson from a considerable number of 
cases,-- a conclusion, we may add, which is confirmed' by other 
observers of not less accuracy. The facts adduced by Mr 
Hodgson established the three inferences, 1«^, That a depo- 
sition of coagulum may take place in an aneurismal sac to 
such an extent as entirely to preclude the communication be- 
tween its cavity and that of the artery from which it originates ; 
2d^ That a sac thus filled cannot prove fatal by rupture ; and, 
Sdly^ That the gradual absorption of its contents, and the con- 
traction of the sac, may proceed to such extent as to efl!ect the 
cure of the disease without any obstruction taking place in the 
calihre of the vessel fit>m which it originated. — (Cases 20th, 
21 St, 22d, S8d.) 

The value of these facts is fully recognized by Bertin and 
Bouillaud, who indeed admit that coagulation is one of the 
principal means of the spontaneous cure of aortic aneurisms ; 
and in proof of this, refer not only to their own 36th case, but 
to those of Hodgson, two of which they detail ; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that, while they allow the sanative 
power of the process of coagulation, they admit at the same 
time, that the canal of the aorta is never completely obliterated 
by the accumulation of coagtda. In arteries of the second 
and third order, on the contrary, obliteration is much more fre- 
quent ; yet even in these vessels, aneurismal sacs are occasionally 
cured without obliteration of the arterial canal. The only ob- 
ject of practical importance is to ascertain the circumstances 
which favour or oppose the perviousness of the arterial canal ; 
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but <»i this point we do not peroeiye thtt Mr Gvthrie addnees 

any satisfactory information. 

whether the arterial tube is dimtnished or obliterated, the 
process is attended with enlargement of the coUaterai oammo- 
nicating vessels, and occlusion or obliteratioii of the lover 
openings. The first of these effects is stated by Mr Gutlirie^ 
as by most authors, in terms greatly too general ; fiyr it is by 
no means in all cases that this enlargement is suffiricnt to 
maintain the circulation. In many cases it is so imperfrct, 
that gangrene of the member takes place from the inadequate 
supply of blood. The circumstances connected with this 
event are ably discussed by Mr Hodgson, (p« ^369^— 365;) 
and we find them still more fully impressed by Mr Gruthrie, 
in a subsequent part of his work, when speaking of the 
powers of the coUateral circulation, pp. 187, 188. The se- 
cond result, though regarded hitherto as scarcely a natural ef- 
fort, Mr Guthrie mfers, is often attempted with success. From 
the number of aneurismal tumours, indeed, preserved in Uie 
Hunterian collection, in which every opening, except the supe- 
rior one is obliterated, he thinks it may be established as a 
principle, that in aneurism of the extremities nature xes^srts ts 
thu method as part of the curative process. Since these pre> 
parations, however, show that when the lower end of the aiteiy 
u obliterated, the enlargement of the tumour has not been ar» 
rested, he infers that more is requisite to complete the care by 
filling and obliterating the tumour, (No. 386, 892, 897.) Al- 
though, therefore, he admits, that if, from any oomlxnation of 
circumstances, the current of blood through the superior open- 
ing could be arrested or moderated, while the lower openings 
are closed, he infers that the coagulation of all the fluid blood 
of the tumour is a posable event, though by no means so cer- 
tain as to be depended on ; and he concludes, therefore, that 
the coagulation of the fluid contents of the tumour is by no 
means the necessary consequence of the closure of the lower 
opening or openings. 

The termination by sloughing Mr Guthrieregardsasprecarious 
and dangerous in its nature. Of three cases of inguinal aneo. 
rism, in which he observed this result, one recovered and two 
perished, not under the gangrenous, but the subsequent suppu- 
rative process, the irritation from the ulceration having in 
both cases extended to the hip-joint ; and, but for the occur- 
rence of which, he thinks, they also would have recovered. 
Hodgson had previously seen one instance only of recovery, 
which was effected by cicatrisation in the course of twelve 
months, and one instance of death during the sloughing process. 
Of the possibility of the third mode of termination, Mr 
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Gudirie oitertanis great doubts. He does not indeed deny 
the fact, whicb he admits to have occoned ; but he regards it 
a mere hypothetical mode of ascribbg to mechanical pressure 
the oUiteradon, which is the result of inflammation and adhe- 
sion of the arterial tunics. Of all the preparations in the Hun- 
terian collection^ in which compression is evinced by the 
change of direction which they have undergone, in one only, 
be ranariu, namely a case of aneurism of the carotid, is the ar- 
tery obliterated. 

The medica] treatment Mr Guthrie restricts either to inter- 
nal aneurisms, those namely beyond the reach of operation, or 
to external ones dependent on aneurismal diathesis. The lat- 
ter circumstance may be suspected when two or more aneurisms 
appear to form in the same patient about the same time, or 
loien, with manifest external aneurismal tumoun, there are 
proo& of internal ones, or aortic disease. Yet in the same 
subject peculiar circumstances may induce the formation of 
more than one aneurism, which may subsequently prove to be 
independent of the aneurismal diathesis. Thus the subject of 
the well-known case, in which Sir E. Home operated for popli- 
teal aneurism in each leg, remained for years free from every 
aneurismal symptom, and was afterwards under the care of the 
present author for other complaints. It is only, therefore, when 
internal aneurisms are complicated with symptoms of cardiac 
and arterial disease, that medical treatment is admissible, ac- 
cording to Mr Guthrie. This, however, is too confined a view 
of the influence of medical treatment, which may be efficacious 
to a certain extent in external and local aneurisms. Surgeons 
in general place too little reliance on remedies merely medical, 
and repose too implicit confidence in the operative measures, 
partly from ignorance of the influence of the former, partly 
irom exclusive confidence in the powers ot* the latter. It is ne- 
Yerthetess certain, that the unsuccessful issue of many operations, 
is clearly to be traced to the constitutional susceptibility of the pa- 
tient, and to the indisposition of the arterial tunics to assume the 
simple adhesive action, and the readiness which they manifest 
in obedience with the constitutional causes to fall into the sup- 
purative, disjunctive, and gangrenous inflammation. That this 
tendency might be always modified and diminished, and oflen ex« 
tinguished, fy previous judicious medical treatment, is a position 
which no observant surgeon will deny, and of the use of which no 
skilful practitioner will fail to avail himself. Even in cases in 
which the arterial tunics are not altogether healthy, die appli. 
cation of the ligature is more likely to be attended by simple 
adhesive inflammation, afUr the system has been reduced to a 
state of tranquillity by proper remedial and dietetic measures. 
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than when it is fresh from all the usual ezdting canaea of tlie cir- 
culation, and which operate so readily on the actions of the ca> 
pillaries. For these reascms we ooaoeiye there is no case of es- I 
temal and simple local aneurism in which medical treatment is 
superfluous ; and occasional blood-lettings, rest, low diet, and 
the abstraction of all stimuli, wi]l exercise the most beneficial 
influence on the system and on the subsequent operation. It 
would be always desirable, further, that these remedial and die- 
tetic measures should be conducted at the residence of the pa- 
tient, the apartments of which should be large and well-aired, 
rather than within the walls of a crowded hospital, the air of which 
exercises a deleterious influence on the health of such patients. 

The influence of the collateral circulation, as a means of 
counteracting the pernicious oflects of aneurismal obstroctioo, 
and restoring the current of blood, have been at once elabonteu 
ly and beautifiilly inyestigated by Scarpa and Hodgson ; and 
Sir Aatlev Cooper has given scTeral interesting examples of the 
powers of the anastomosing branches in maintaining the drcu- 
fation when it is interrupted through the main artery of a limb. 
The observations of Mr Guthrie tend not so much to ehicidate 
this branch of the subject as to explain the circumstances in 
which the collateral circulation occasionally fails to realise the 
expectations of the surgeon. One circumstance we learn whidi 
we should not have believed, were it not supported by the testi- 
mony of the author, that the accompanying vein is not unfre^ 
miently included in the ligature along with the artery. Whe- 
ther this lisature of the vein be or be not the cause of the gan- 
grenous inflammation which follows, as Mr Guthrie thinks him- 
self justified in concluding, is of little moment indeed. It is, 
at all events, very likely to render the operation worse than 
abortive, by inducing venous inflammation — a disease almost 
invariably fiital. The practice, therefore, is decidedly bad, and 
cannot be too strongly reprobated ; and Mr Guthrie justly im- 
presses the necessity of avoiding either tying the vein with the 
artery by mistake, or wounding the vein so as to require to tie 
it intentionally. 

He places also less confidence in the collateral circulation 
than others have hitherto done ; and we believe, on the whole, 
that its influence has been rather overrated. His views on this 
subject may be understood from the following general results. 

" 1. That the collateral vessels are at all timesj and under all 
circumstances^ capable of carrying on the circulation of the upper 
extremity, whatever disease or injury may aflfect the principal trunk. 
Whenever the reverse takes place> it is an exception to the general 
rule. 

" 2. That after operations for aneurism of the lower extremity, the 
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collateral branches are almost always able to carry on the cireula* 
tion through the limb. 

'* 3. That when the principal artery of the lower extremity is 8ud« 
denly divided without any previous disease having existed, morti- 
fication is not an uncommon occurrence^ and is more likely to take 
place in old than in young persons. 

*' 4. That when under such circumstances the principal veins is 
also dividedj mortification seldom fails to be the consequence/' 

In the surgical treatment of aneurism the ordinary method by 
ligature of the cardiac or upper division of the artery in which it 
is situate, and all the circumstances essential to its successful is* 
sue, have been long familiar to the practical surgeon. It is well 
known that it was with the view of avoiding the evils of opening 
the aneurismal sac according to the old method, and of tying the 
artery where it was likely to be diseased, that Mr Hunter pro- 
posed the method of tying the vessel at some distance above 
the tumour, which was further left untouched. Excellent, how- 
ever, as was this method of operating, it is now known that it 
by no means invariably interrupts the course of the blood 
through the aneurismal tumour. The very agent on which 
the surgeon relies for the success of this operation, may for the 
same reason be the means of rendering it abortive. Though 
the collateral vessels which maintain the communication between 
tlie arterial trunk above the aneurism, and the ultimate bran- 
ches below it, constitute the channel by which the limb must 
be supplied with blood when its main artery is enclosed in a 
ligature, these vessels may occasionally be the means of retard- 
ing the cure, or rendering it incomplete. One or more branches 
arising above the ligature may anastomose with vessels arising 
below it, or with vessels actually communicating with the aneu- 
rismal sac, and in this manner continue partially to supply it 
with blood after the current in the main tube is interrupted. 

This inconvenience of the Hunterian operation, which was ex- 
perienced by Chopart, and anticipated by Deschamps, is admit- 
ted in the fullest manner by Hodgson, who connects it with the 
fact, that pulsation continues in several cases of aneiuism after the 
application of the ligature, and that the vessel is actually found 
pervious and of good calibre on dissection, (p. 267 — 271 — 274,) 
several years after the performance of the operation. Mr Guth- 
rie arrives at a similar conclusion, but thinks the continuance 
or recurrence of pulsation of little moment, as it generally dis- 
appears in a short time. To show, however, that even this ex- 
pectation may fail to be realized, he details two cases, in one of 
which, after ligature of the femoral arteiy for popliteal aneurism, 
the tumour had received a temporary check only, and recurred, 
so as at the end of four years to require amputation, — which 
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WM (Ulowed by death in the ooone of eight hoiim; aad <m in- 
spection of the parts, it was found that the femoral artery was 
obliterated for half an inch at the tied portion, and that two 
branches equal in sise to half the diameter of the femoral artery 
communicated with the continued trunk. The blood oonv^ed 
by these branches had in all probability maintained the per- 
viousness of the artery. In the other case in which the femoial 
trunk was also tied for popliteal aneurism, the swelling, piilsa> 
tion, and pain recurred in the course of a few months, and only 
disappeared after wearing a firm roller over the tumour idgfat 
and day for two months. 

The facts now stated, therefore, were well known to sur- 
geons ; and Sir Everard Home many years ago was led from 
diese to infer, that ** simply diminishing the force of the circu- 
lation in an aneurismal artery is sufficient to effect a cure of 
the disease, or at least to stop its progress, and to leave the 
parts in a situation from which the actions of the animal eco- 
nomy are capable of restoring them to their natural state.** 
It was certainly not so much on this principle, as fiom the 
imagined difficulty of tying several arteries on the superior or 
cardiac side of the tumour, that Desault proposed to reviye 
a method of operating originally suggested by Brasdor, pro- 
fessor in the ancient school of surgery at Paris, and that Des. 
champs undertook to perform this operation in a case of aneu- 
rism of the common femoral artery. The drcnmstances of 
this operation, which are fully detailed in the work of Desault, 
published by Bichat, show that several branches must have 
communicated with the vessel between the ligature and the tu^ 
mour. The same form of operation was performed for the se- 
cond time by Sir A. Cooper in London, in a case of external 
iliac aneurism ; and though the tumour diminished afterwaids, 
death finally took place nrom the aneurism bursting below the 
peritonaeum. These two cases were certainly insufficient to 
determine the merits of this mode of operating ; and it was 
rather on theoretical grounds than on experimental proof that 
it was condemned in the strongest terms by Allan Bums. 
Several years after this, all the circumstances relating to its 
merits and applicability as a remedy were most judiciously 
and happily canvassed by Hodgson. While this author admits 
that the facts recognised in operations, according to the method 
of Hunter, appear to justify the experiment of applying a li- 
gature to an artery below an aneurismal sac, where it may be 
difficult or impracticable to apply one above it, he comes to 
the conclusion, that the eflect of tying an artety immediately 
below an aneurism, in a case where no branches oririnate from 
the sac, or from the artery between the ligature and uie tumour. 
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bas not hitherto been determined by experiment *^ The ter- 
mination of the two casea,^ he xemarka^ *^ in which this prac- 
tice has been tried, by Ho means destroys the probability of a 
happier result under other drcnmstances. There is strong 
reason to believe, that if no branch originated from the aneu« 
rism, or fiom the artery below the aneurism, the blood would 
ooagukte in the tumour, and that a cure would be acoom* 
plished by the absorption of this ooagulum and the contraction 
of the sac.^ (P. 802.) 

These are the condurions of a candid, unbiassed, and phi- 
losophical mind. However prepossessed in favour of the Hun« 
terian method, which is certainly recommended by its simidi- 
city and physiological consistency, it is impossible to deny that 
it is not altogether candid to denounce the ultra-aneurismal 
operation at once without triaL Impressed with such consi« 
derations as these, Mr Wardrop, who had long meditated on 
the pacticaUlity of the operation, conoeiTed that it was deserv. 
inir of trial in mat class of aneurismal tumours in which it is 
ei^ difficult or whoUy impo«bIe to perfbm the oidiiuay 
operation. The arguments used by this ingenious suigeon in 
fiiTour of the method are the following : 

** Now let us consider what will happen if the ligature be 
placed beyond^ or on the distal side of, the aneurismal tumour^ and 
in a case where no branch either passes directly into the tumour, 
o>r comes off from the trunk between the tumour and the ligature. 
No sooner is the ligature in such a case tied, and the usual course 
of circulation interrupted, than, as after the Hunterian operation, 
the anastomosing vessels dilate and perform the function of the 
obliterated or obstructed trunk. 

** It might be expected, that, at the same moment of tying the 
ligature, uxe resistance thus given to the circulation would cause 
an increased impetus to the vessel to propel its contents, not only 
against the ligature, but against the parietes of the tumour. But 
this increase of impetus, we know, can continue but a very short 
time ; for, when a vessel is divided or tied, in a few hours branches 
of the divided trunk, which can only be supplied by anastomosis, 
freely carry on the circulation ; and the cases in which this ope< 
ration was performed, and where the tumour was large, prove that, 
instead of increasing in a few minutes after the vessel was tied be* 
yond it, the swelling diminished, — a circumstance which was ascer- 
tained by the skin covering it, which was tense and ready to burst, 
suddenly forming into wrinkles." 

Mr Wardrop further argues, that by this operation the 
aneurismal sac is placed in a situation altogether analogous to 
one of the modes in which the spontaneous cure is observed to 
take place. The direction of the current of blood is changed ; 
the Uood of the sac is placed in a passive condition in regard 
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to the drculalioD ; and its motkm, if not entivdy intennpted, 
must be rendered 6o languid and irregular, as to ft vour power- 
fiilly speedy coagulation and oonsdidation of the tumour. 
He iiurdier maintains, that, far fdacing a ligature on the distal 
side of the tumour, the fluid blood finds a ready exit into 
the trunk fn»n which it came, and returns to the circulatioD, in 
place of having to pass, as in the other ease, through capiHaries 
into veins, and that the risk of secondary hemorrhage is greatly 
diminished. 

In confirmation of the soundness of these views, Mr Waid- 
rop has published fimir cases of carotid aneurism, and two of 
the innominaia, in which this method of operation was ^nploy- 
ed. Of the cases of carotid aneurism two recovered, and of 
these one, we have been since informed, has turned out to be 
a case not of aneurism, but of bronchocele ; two terminated 
fiitally, one from hjrpertrophy of the heart, the other ttcm 
hemorrhage of the tumour ; and in this it was found that the 
cardiac opening of the carotid artery into the sac was dooed 
bv a firm clot of blood, while ulceration is stated to have taken 
place on the anterior and tracheal side of the artery, at the 
point where the ligature was applied so as to allow Uood to 
escape firom the part above the ligature. In the fifth case, in 
which Mr Wardrop tied the subclavian artery for aneurism of 
the innominata^ the pulsations in the tumour were reduced for 
some time, and the patient was in every respect relieved ; but 
on the ninth day pulsation in the carotid became perceptible, — 
a circumstance which Mr Wardrop ascribed to the circulation 
in that vessel being restored after interruption from the pres- 
sure of the aneurismal tumour. After lingering in a state of 
great emaciation and increasing weakness, the subject of this 
case was attacked by bronchitis^ from which, under the use of 
the antiphlogistic regimen, she recovered, and continued for some 
time free of complaint, but eventually fell a victim to the aneu- 
rismal disease. From the report of the dissection of this case, 
which is quoted by Mr Guthrie, it appears that the aneurismal tu- 
mour was a solid fleshy mass, extending firom the origin of the 
innominata to its bifurcation ; the carotid was pervious, but the 
subclavian was divided ; and its two sections were contracted, 
and the area was closed. It appears doubtful, however, whether 
the ligature of the subclavian produced any efiect on the aneu- 
rismal tumour. 

In the sixth case, in which aneurism was believed to afiect 
the innominata and carotid, the origin of the latter vessel was 
tied by Mr Evans of Belper with the effect only of obliterating 
the right brachial artery, producing atrophy of the right side of 
the face, and rendering the tumour stationary. But Mr Guth- 

3 
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tie is of ofHnion that this suspeiudoQ of the disease is only teoo^ 
porary, and that it will follow the same course as that of Mr 
Wardrop^s case. 

The same form of operation has since been performed by 
Mr White in a case of inguinal aneurism in the Westminster 
Hospital, by Mr Montgomery of the Civil Hospital at the 
Mauritius, in a case of supposed aneurism of the carotid, and 
by Baron Dupuytren, in a case of subclavian aneurism, — aU ter. 
minating unfavourably. In the first case the sac sloughed ; ii| 
the second the sac inflamed, suppurated, and burst ; -and in the 
third case the operation appears to have precipitated the fatid 
termination, by aggravating the symptomatic effects of the aneu* 
rism* 

It must be regarded as a fortunate circumstance, that this 
form of operation was submitted to experimental proof, under 
the auspices of Mr Wardrop; for it has thus obtained as fair a 
trial of its remedial powers as it is ever likely to do in aneurism. 
Though two cases, as remarked by Mr Hod^on, are inadequate 
to decide its merits, the same cannot be justly asserted of ele» 
ven^-*— the number in which it has now been employed; and we 
believe that every unbiassed judge must admit, that if its effects, 
theoretically considered, seemed ambiguous, if not positively 
pernicious, they must now be allowed to exercise the most un- 
favourable influence on the aneurismal tumour. It seems, in* 
deed, highly questionable, whether this mode of operating really 
places the blood of the aneurismal sac at rest, or out of the cir«> 
culation, any more than the barrier generally found at the lower 
part of the sac can do. The blood must still be poured in from 
above ; and it appears not unlikely that^ if an aneurismal sac is 
already disposed to inflame, to slough, or to burst from over^is* 
tension, a result by no means unfrequent, the ultra^aneurismal 
ligature b the most likely means of precipitating this evmit. 
We must here ask the question, whether the rupture was not 
thus occasioned in the operations of Deschamps, Sir A. Cooper, 
Mr White, and Mr Montgomery ? It is a mistake to imagine 
that the effect of the operation of Hunter is confined merely to 
interrupting the current of blood through the sac* One of its 
most beneficial effects is to put an immediate stop to the daily 
increashig distension of the tumour, and to allow the arterial 
tunics time to contract. In the new operation, however, so 
little is this effect allowed to operate, that it is directly counte- 
racted ; and if the tumour was before distended, it must become 
more so afterwards. 

On the whole, there seems but little reason to believe that 
the ultra-aneurismal ligature can be of any service in effecting 
a permanent cure of the disease ; and the experiments already 
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instituted hold out nd encourageineiit to attempt thm repetition. 
Of the cases in which the operation has been tried, only one can 
be said to be a cure. If it be argued that the others are not &vour- 
able cases for the experiment ; we reply th^ are quite as favour- 
able as any cases of aneurism ever are. When the operation suc- 
ceeds, it does so, not by interrupting the current of blood through 
the sac and causing coagulation, but by producing inflammatioD 
of the arterial tunics, elision of lymph, and closure of the arte- 
rial tube and the sac, either in part or entirriy. This, how. 
ever, is a result so rarely obtained, thai it can by no means be 
relied on ; and the measure must be ranked with those which 
are resorted to, not because they answer the purpose, but be- 
cause those which answer the purpose are difficult or imprac- 
ticable. One thing we think, which Mr Guthrie has esta- 
blished as far as it is susceptible of demonstration, is, that in 
aneurism of the innominataj instead of being likely to cure the 
disease, it is much more likely to accelerate the fatal result. 

Waiving, however, in the meantime, the question of the ad- 
missibility of this operation in aneurism viewed as aneurism 
simply, let us consider the physiological effects of the op««- 
tion on an arterial tube, the tunics of which are unable to con- 
vey the fluid propelled by the forcing action of the heart 
What we beg to ask is the effect of placing a ligature round a 
wounded artery below the wound, or what would be thought of 
the proposal to do so as a means of suppressing the hemor- 
hage, and effecting union of the divided tunics ? Would it 
not be regarded as acting in direct opposition to the clearest 
and best established principles regarding the functions of these 
vessels ? Would a ligature in such a situation not be justly 
regarded as not only inadequate to close the breach, but as 
likely to render it larger than before ? It avails not to reply to 
these questions by asserting that the cases are not similar, and 
that what may be bad for a wounded artery may be good for 
an aneurismal one. We assert, without the smallest apprehen* 
sion of contradiction on any good evidence, that, so far as all 
practical measures are concerned, t woundefl artery and an 
aneurismal one are in circumstances exactly similar. The coats 
of the vessel are at one point unable to act, as containing and 
conveying walls to the moving blood. They are daily and hourly 
becoming less adequate to this important function ; and, though 
the surrounding parts may for some time answer imperfectly a 
similar purpose to that of the original one, at no distant period, 
each successively gives way ; the suppurative, the ulcerative, 
or the gangrenous process commences; or all three may be 
combined ; and as tissue after tissue is destroyed, and slough 
after slough escapes, a communication more or less free with 
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4he cavity of the artery is established ; and after this it is sa- 
perfluous to mention what follows. The aneurismal artery thtis 
becomes eventually the wounded artery ; and in this light must 
it be viewed by the practical surgeon. Yet so little is this 
event contemplated by the ultra-aneurismal ligature, that the 
consummation is in truth rather precipitated than retarded by 
its application. From the moment that the ultra-aneurismal 
part of the artery is tied, the consequence most likely to follow 
18 the enlargement, the distension, and the rupture of the 
tumour. By this the aneurismal dilatation is most likely to be 
converted into aneurism by rupture ; and aneurism by rupture 
must in all probability become a large, ragged breach, in the 
arterial tunics, in which the united effects of ulceration and 
laceration co-operate with the impulsive force of the blood, to 
bring the disease to a fatal termination. 

The subject of wounded arteries is in every respect as im- 
portant as that of aneurism ; and this Mr Guthrie has treated 
with the judgment and ability which might be expected from 
his great practical experience in the public service. The ob- 
servations which he makes are most valuable ; but so much in 
detail, that we cannot undertake to generalize them in any other 
form than that in which they are presented by the author in his 
conclusions, which we therefore subjoin : 

" 1. When a large artery is divided and bleeds, the wound 
should be enlarged if necessary, and a ligature placed on both the 
divided ends ; but if the lurtery be only injured and not quite 
divided^ the ligatures should be applied one above^ the other below 
the injured part. The artery may or may not be then cut acnoss, 
at the pleasure of the operator, but the limb or part must be placed 
in the relaxed position. A bandage should not be applied, and the 
edges of the wound should be simply brought together by adhesive 
phuters, which do not extend completely round the limbl 

'* 2. If muscular fibres intervene between the artery and the sur- 
face, they should be divided, if they cannot be readily turned aside, 
ao as to give a dear and distinct view of the wounded vessel and its 
accompanying veins or nerves. 

'''3. If the wound pass indirectly to the principal artery, from 
the back of the thigh for instance to the femoral artery in front, or 
from the outside of the arm to the humeral artery on the inside, 
the surgeon may (on satisfying himself of the part likely to be in- 
jured, by the introduction of a probe,) cut down on the vessel op- 
posite that part supposed to be wounded, by the most simple and 
approved method. When the artery is exposed, the probe will 
point out the spot at which the vessel has in all probability been 
wounded. Pressure made below this spot on the artery, will cause 
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it to be distended and to bleeds if the flow of blood be n«)t pre- 
vented from above ; when the artery is to be secured by two lig*- 
tures, and the lower one should if poaible be applied first. 

** 4. A tourniquet should never be applied in an operation far 
aneurism or for a wounded artery. Compression by the band Is 
allowable in the course of the vessel when wounded. 

'^ 5. The blood from the upper end of a divided artery, or that 
nearest the heart, is of a scarlet arterial colour. 

" 6. The blood from the lower end of a divided artery, or that 
which ifl furthest from the heart, is of a dark or venous colour, 
when it happens to flow immediately after the division of tbe 
vessel. At a subsequent period it may assume more of the colour 
of arterial blood, but it rarely does so for several days alter the 
receipt of the injury, and always flows, or at least until a very late 
period, in a continued stream. 

'* 7. This regurgitation or flow of blood from the lower end of a 
divided artery is a favourable sign, inasmuch as it shows that the 
collateral circulation is in all probability sufficient to maintain the 
life of the extremity. 

*' 8. The collateral circulation is in almost every instance ca- 
pable of maintaining the life of the upper extremity when the axil- 
lary artery is divided. 

" 9. The collateral circulation is not always capable of maintain- 
ing the life of the limb when the femoral artery is injured. It is 
scarcely ever equal to it when the vein is divided at the same time, 
or rendered impervious. 

" 10. The collateral circulation is sufficient to maintain tbe life 
of an extremity in almost every case in which an aneurism has 
existed for seven or eight weeks, although it might be incapable of 
doing this if the principal artery had been suddenly divided, with- 
out any previous disease having existed in the part 

** 1 1. The theory and the operation for aneurism are never to be 
applied to the treatment of a wounded artery, whilst the external 
wound communicates with the artery, unless it is impossible or im- 
practicable to tie the bleeding vessel. 

" 12. When an artery is wounded, and the external opening 
heals, so as to give rise to a difiused or a circumscribed aneurism, 
it is to be treated according to the theory of aneurism occurring 
firom an internal cause, with this difference, that, as the artery is 
sound, the operation may be performed close to the tumour ; and 
that if any doubt exists as to the capability of the collateral circu- 
lation to support the life of the extremity, the operation should be 
performed at the injured part, as in a case of wounded artery. See 
Mr Collier's case, page 810* 

** IS. When a circumscribed or diflfused aneurism has been open- 
ed, whether by accident or design, it is then placed in the situation 
of a wounded artery, and must be treated as such, unless the 
wound can be permanently closed. If the aneurism has arisen 
ftoxtk disease of the vessel, and the wound or opening into it can* 
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not be permanently closed, the limb it in a worse state than if the 
artery had been wounded by accident ; because a ligature or liga- 
tures placed on a diseased artery is iittle likely to be successful. 
It is liable to all the difficulties and inconveniences attendant on 
the old operation for aneurism. 

If a case of the kind should occur in a popliteal or femoral 
aneurism^ situated at or below where the artery passes between 
the triceps and the hone, amputation will be the best remedy. If 
the swelling should occur higher up^ and the opening can be closed 
with a prospect of its healing, a ligature may first be placed upon 
the artery above it ; but on the recurrence of hemorrhage, the ar- 
tery must be tied below, or recourse be had to amputation. It is, 
however, to be observed, that amputation, under these dram- 
stances, when resorted to as a third operation, rarely succeeds. 

** 14. When an artery is wounded with a simple fracture, of a 
bone, or with a comminuted fracture of smaller bones, with an ex- 
ternal communicating opening, both ends of the artery are to be 
secured, and the limb is to be treated in the usual manner, 

" 1 5. When the bone broken is tlie femur, and the artery divid- 
ed is the femoral artery, the operation of amputation will generally 
be advisable. It will always be so if tlie fracture is a comminuted 
one, or the shaft of the bone is extensively split. 

" 16. When the broken bone injures the artery and gives rise 
to an aneurism, the treatment is to be first of the fracture and then 
of the aneurism, as soon as circumstances render it advisable or 
necessary to have recourse to the operation for aneurism. 

" 17. When mortification takes place in addition to, or as a 
consequence of a wounded artery, amputation should be had re- 
course to forthwith. 

" 18« The place of operation should be in almost all cases at the 
seat of the original injury ; but there may be an exception ; viz, 

" 19. When the injury has been a mere cut, just sufficient to 
divide the artery and vein, immediately below Poupart's ligament, 
and mortification of the foot supervenes, amputation <should be 
performed at the place of election just below the knee. 

*' This rule is founded on the observation, that great efforts are 
made by nature to arrest mortification a little below* the knee. 
Sometimes they succeed ; when they tail, death is inevitable ; and 
on the fact that amputation at this part or above the knee is less 
dangerous than at the great trochanter. The life of the part of the 
thigh left between the injury and the amputation will in all proba- 
bility be maintained; and under the worst of circumstances, a 
chance yet remains by the high operation. 

" The nature and extent of the original injury may admit of some 
variation in the practice, but the general rule only is given. 

*' 20. When mortification has commenced, and has continued for 
several days, and is spreading without having once stopped, the 
constitution of the patient being implicated as marked by fever ; 
the amputation should not be performed until the mortification has 
been arrested and the line of separation has been formed. But 
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'* 21. If the mortification has once stopped and then b^ns again 
to spread, it will never again cease to extend, and an amputation 
may give some chance of life. 

" 22. When an aneurisroal tamour morti6es, it is annecessary and 
improper to tie the artery above the tumour, because it will be 
obliterated if the mortification is arrested by the efforts of nature, 
which the operation may interfere with, and even prevent. Whikt, 
if the mortification spreads, it will be a matter of supererogation, 
and only hasten the patient's dissolution. When an aneurisoi in* 
flames, and is opened by ulceration, it is a proper case for amputa- 
tion, if such an operation can be performed. See No. 13. 

<< 23. When mortification takes place after the operation for 
aneurism, the surgeon must be guided by the state of the patient's 
constitution, in resorting to or refraining from amputation. 

'* 24. When hemorrhage takes place from the surface of a stump, 
the artery should be tied at the part from which the blood comes ; 
but if the bleeding proceeds from several small vessels,and cannot be 
arrested, the principal trunk should be tied above the diseased part, 
and the patient removed to a purer atmosphere." — Pp. 335*540. 

After some remarks on aneurism by anastomosis, the work 
is concluded with alist of the most important operaticms re- 
corded. 



Art. III. — Jn Inquiry concerning the Indications of Insa- 
nity y with suggestions for the better protection and care of 
the Insane. By John Connolly, M. D. Professor of Me- 
dicine in the University of London. Taylor. London, 1830. 
Pp. 496. 8vo. 

X HIS is a work, which, although written by a physician and 
addressed principally to his professional brethren, nevertheless 
deserves an attentive perusal firom all the educated ranks of the 
community. And if it receives the notice to which in our opi- 
nion it is entitled, there is little doubt but that in the present 
crisis it will contribute materially to the accomplishment of im- 
portant reforms relative to the subject of which it treats. 

It is well known to every reader that an extraordinary fer- 
ment has been excited throughout the whole country, but more 
particularly in the metropolis, by the proceedings on certain late 
Lunacy Commissions. The transactions then made public seem 
to have persuaded society at large in this kingdom, that, — ^not- 
withstanding the vast improvements which have been effected 
during the last twenty years in the knowledge and treatment of 
insanity, and in the statutes for the protection of the insane, — 
the reformation thus begun is but in its infancy,-— that even in 
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these days medical men are little acquainted with the real 
and essential characters of insanity, — and that the present 
laws are insufficient, not merely to secure the proper care of 
lunatics, but likewise to protect the sane in mind from being 
confounded with the insane, and maliciously confined along with 
them. Nay so perverse and unlucky has been the turn taken 
by the proceedings alluded to, that the very men, to whom this 
country is chiefly indebted for the knowledge now possessed of 
the proper management of the insane, are the persons who have 
been chiefly charged with professional ignorance, and with a 
willingness to countenance the atrocious outrage of passing the 
sentence of lunacy on the sound in mind, and condemning them 
to interdiction and imprisonment 

It is no part of our present purpose to inquire what grounds 
exist for all these impressions. But. we are convinced no man 
esax rise from the perusal of the work now before us without a 
strong persuasion — that the present mode of providing for the 
care of the insane is far from accomplishing all the objects 
which ought to be held in view, — that general physicians are 
very little acquainted with the features of insanity, and will 
ever remain in ignorance while Lunatic Asylums are conducted 
as at present, — that the class of practitioners awkwardly enough 
known by the familiar title of Mad Doctors, have sometimes 
committed the mistake of pronouncing a person insane, who, if 
not actually of sound mind, was at all events an unfit object for 
such treatment as is now pursued in cases of insanity « — and that 
similar errors will- be apt to recur, so long as this branch of the 
medical art is professed by a distinct class of physicians, exclud* 
ed by the prejudices of the public from the general practice of 
medicine, and so long as private individuals, either professional 
or unprofessional, are allowed to keep establishments for the in- 
sane on their present footing. 

The chief objects of Dr Connolhfs work are to establish the 
existence of the defects and inconveniences here stated, to dis- 
cover in what causes they have originated, and to point out how 
they may best be remedied. In pursuing these objects, he 
commences with some introductory remarks on the present con- 
dition of the insane throughout the British Empire. He then 
gives a brief, popular view of the constitution of the human 
understanding, dwelling chiefly on those constituents the dis- 
orders of which most frequently form the prominent features of 
insanity,— namely sensation, attention, comparison, memory, 
imagination, association of ideas, the emotions and a&ections, 
and the judgment. He next shows, how, partly by nature and 
partly by education, each of the mental faculties is possessed by 
different individuals in difierent degrees of perfection. He 
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is thuc led by a nattinil gndation to consider the efleet of 
Mieb diflferenoes in constituting inequalities, weaknesses, or 
peculiarities of intellect, not absolutely amounting to insanity, 
yet nevertheless sufficient to mark out the persons, in whom 
they are obsenred, as diflering somewhat finom the perfectly 
sound in mind. This chapter is discussed at consideraUe 
length and with much care, because the occurrence of the ine- 
qualities or peculiarities in question is the chief source of cm* 
barrassment in many law inquiries retative to the existence or 
non-existence of insanity, and has been the main cause of the 
late unfortunate mistakes which have been aUudcd to above. 
The author then adds three other chapters which may be con- 
sidered as supplementary to the last. In these he exemplifies by 
numerous instances the modifications which the intellectoal 
powers undergo in activity firom the effect of various stimuli, — 
ftoBi disease, — and firom age. Having thus examined the 
characters of various disordered states of the mind, not amount- 
ing to absolute insanity, he at length proceeds to attempt the 
diagnosis of the insane state, and more particularly the diag- 
nosis between insanity and the numerous peculiarities or ine- 
qualities of mind which approach to it. This object be en- 
deavours to accomplish by taking up each faculty or power of 
the mind in succession, and applying a new criterion which he 
conceives he has discovered, for ascertaining in every instance 
whether a particular disorder of one or more faculties is a mere 
weakness or mere peculiarity of mind, or constitutes actual in- 
sanity. The book is then appropriately wound up with some 
practical remarks on the applications to be made of bis whole 
inquiry, — ^first, to the duties of medical men in lunacy ques- 
tions, — and, secondly, to the better protection and care of the 



We regret that out limited space, and the impossibility of 
analysing such a work to advantage without appending illus- 
trations to lighten and diversify the reader^s labour, must pre- 
vent us from accompanying the author through the wide tield 
of investigation through which he has travelled. Nor would 
such a sketch convey a just idea of some of his principal ex- 
cellencies,— his method, his perspicuity, his felicity of illustra- 
tion, and the purity and simplicity of his style,-^tlie last of 
which qualities in particular can scarcely be too much prised in 
a medical writer of the present day. But we shall attempt to 
give a condensed view of the chief novelties and practical ten- 
dencies of the work. 

Dr CoHuoUy conceives, that much of the unpopularity of die 
present mode of providing for the care and protection of the in- 
sane, and much of the obloquy which has been lately thrown 
over the medical profession on the occasion of some lunacy 
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commissionsy-^have arisen from too little attention being paid 
on all handfl to the frequent occurrence of mental peculiarities 
or weakness, short of absolute insanity. The observation may 
appear too trite to need any commentary ,^-and nevertheless we 
fear, with the author, that physicians in general, and those es- 
pecially who devote themselves to the &tudy of insanity, require 
to be strongly reminded of the existence in society of many men, 
who, although their minds are in some respects peculiar, or 
weak, or unsettled, are nevertheless able to discharge creditably 
every important social duty, and who, at all events, cannot be 
treated as insane,*— that is, cannot be subjected to seclusion, in- 
terdiction, or restraint, as at present practised in cases of insa- 
nity, — without the gross violation of law and moral feeling, and 
without the strongest probability of their being reduced to the 
▼cry state of mind, which it is the pretended purpose of such 
treatment to protect or remove. Dr Connolly has drawn a 
faithful and lively sketch of the several varieties of such men to 
be met with in society. Following the order previously adopt- 
ed in his exposition of the constituents of the understanding, 
he exemplifies the peculiarities in question by instances— -of 
disordered Sensation, as in erroneous sensations, sensorial anti- 
pathies, and sensorial illusions,— of disordered Attention, as in 
absence of mind, lethargy, fickleness of occupation, and exclu- 
sive pursuit of one object,— of disorder in the Comparing power, 
as in indecision of mind, eccentricity, credulity, and proneness 
to falsifying,— of disordered memory, as in general dulness and 
partial impairment from disease or inordinate exercise of the 
faculty, — of disordered Imagination, which may be either too 
active, as in excessive tendency to reverie, to sudden violent 
friendships or prejudices, to flightiness in conversation, to per- 
petual scheming, or too dull, as in those given to prosing in 
conversation, and those who want a taste for poetry and other 
works of fancy, — of disordered Passions, where one or more of 
the ptfcssions is allowed too exclusively to occupy the thoughts 
and regulate the conduct, — and finally, of General disorder of 
the faculties, as in persons who are said in common speech to 
be of weak mind, and are characterized by invariable error or 
absurdity in their conduct. Examples of these and other simi- 
lar peculiarities of intellect may be daily met with, where the 
individuals approach more or less to the state of the insane, yet 
without being commonly considered such by their friends or by 
society. And there are some among them, whose peculiarity 
or weakness of mind is so great as to make them be easily 
enough mistaken for lunatics by the ignorant in their ordinary 
state, and even by the physician on a professional visit, if their 
minds arc artfiilly worked on for the occasion by those who sur- 
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round them. But above all, there are many amoiw then wbo«i 
weda,e» or «Knd,arity would apeedily end in^^?^^ 
ed jn«n,ty, rf they were t«»ted as if they labouiedunSS 

One of the chief ol^ects of the present work is to ^nt^^ 

«uch per^n. from the injustice of fcing conf^ed wS^ 

uiSMe. For Dr ConnoUy considers th^ the two cSsS rf in! 

dmduab may be separated from one another by anXunTJS 

sunole hne of demarcation. Admitting that pecSP 

weaknesses of mind are in strict Unguage but l4ser dan^ Z 

insamty,-that IS, are really unsoundnSs of mind inf^^v 

m degree to what is termed insanity in common SST^ 

maintains that mere peculiarity or weakness may te 5^ 

known by the circumstance, that whUe there is iipaiment S 

one or more faculues, the Comparing power remains SSd 

1 i3 ■'""^^ ^'"^ example disordered Sensation. A penon m.v 
labour under sensorial illusiom^-he may for instanJETTm aJ 

and leave his apartment and attend him on his waU^TbuI » 
ong as the faculty of comparing is not blunted, so that bj'ii 
tenutely tummg his attention to the spectral figires on thVoi 
hand, and on the other hand to the igures of penwos «j!^ 
present or to his recoUecUons of incidenu which^ScTffi 
that the persons represented by the spectral figures cannot he 
present fce^judges on the instant thatthe imS^oTon iS 
sense of sight are illusive, and his actions are ^Z\Z,rl 
»gly. This man is not insane. But if his cS^S SS^ 
be defecuve, that is, if he have lost the power ofSK? 
tention by rapid alternations on the specS figures, ,Sd oi tt 
real olgects or hw recollections, then he ceases to dL^veTthtt 
the first are illusive, he acta as if they were realitieT^iB i^ 

In like manner let us take disorder of the faculty of Atten. 
iT'th. "^'"r J"ve occurred where the power of commS: 
Jng the attention for the purpose of convereation is so f«T^ 
paired that the Individ J fr^uently fails^nd to^Z^ 
press his Ideas, or employs words that have no relation whateS 
to the meaning he wishes to convey. Such a person: h^r<^ 
H. the author shows by a curioi, example, \n^ 'reSTe 
power of comparing the words used wit£ those^inSd to 
^»i."'^u'T^* " conscious of his error,-^nd thereS^v^ 

at once to correct l^ he is nevertheless not ^l b" 
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once take away alfo the comparing power, so that the atten* 
tion cannot be directed in turns to the words used and those 
meant to be used,-— he is then unable to perceive that his words 
do not convey his meaning, his actions correspond with this ig- 
norance, and he is to all intents and purposes insane. The 
author illustrates this statement by referring to an interesting 
case from Dr Burrows' work of a gentleman, who knew his 
friends and could converse with them so far as to begin his 
sentences well and get through an exclamation or an oath, but 
who, after saying a few words, would suddenly proceed' to re- 
peat the words ^* glory glory, glorious glorious,^^ and be greatly 
offended at his hearers for not understanding him. This was 
a case of insanity, because the man could not compare the 
words used with those he meant to use, and was consequently 
unaware the words used were incorrect. 

Again let us take an example from disorder of the Imagina- 
tion, and from that variety of it which is usually called Eccen- 
tricity. An individual in the better ranks of life who indulges 
his whim in the article of dress, falls into slovenly habits, and 
habitually wears old worn-out clothes. But so long as his fa- 
culty of comparison is entire, he is able to compare bis dress 
with that oi others in his station, or what he recollects to be 
the customary dress of his station ; he is therefore conscious 
of his eccentricity, and upon occasion he can even throw it 
aside. Here there is no insanity. But if the same person 
should lose his faculty of comparing, so as not to distinguish 
his attire from what becomes his rank, and to condnue to wear it, 
for example, on occasions of ceremony, or when he goes into 
company, this man would with difficulty escape being pro* 
nounced insane. And if he should add to his old dress frag- 
ments of feathers, straws, and ribbons, which, by reason of the 
loss of his faculty of comparison, he cannot distinguish from the 
decorations of rank and office, his insanity is unquestionable. 

Many parallel instances might be taken from disorders of the 
other inteUectual faculties. But those now given will be suffi- 
dent to convey an idea of the author^s views. The criterion 
he proposes is ingenious, and appears well calculated to be of 
practical utility in distinguishing mere Peculiarity of mind 
from MadneM or Lunacy* But we do not predseiy see how 
it is to serve the same purpose in respect to mere Weakness of 
mind as contrasted with Idiocy. In both there is impairment 
of all or most of the mental powers, but particularly of the 
judgment, of which one of the chief constituents is the compar- 
ing power. In every point of view mere weakness of mind 
must be regarded as strictly a minor degree of the same mental 
state, of which idiocy is the extreme ; the one passes into the 
other by the most insensible gradations ; and it is therefore 
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impoesible to fix the boundary between tbem by any defini- 
tion. 

While laying down the aboTe definition of insanity, Dr 
fudiy takes occasion to show that none of those previously 
ployed by authors will answer the same practioJ purposes, or 
indeed is of any practical use at alL It is unnecessary fer wm 
to follow him in this part of his inquiry. But we may obaerwe, 
that, although h^ has certainly been successful so far as he baa 
gone, he has nevertheless committed an oversight in taking no 
notice of what has always appeared to us the least exceptionahle 
as well as the most practically useful of all the existing defini* 
tions, — that which makes insanity consist in " the habitual want 
of control over the ideas or actions.'*" This definition will ap. 
ply, we apprehend, as a correct practical criterion, wherev^ that 
of Dr Connolly admits of being applied. 

But after all, in regard to the most trying and momentous of 
the duties of medical men in oases of doubtful insanity, the 
important point to be decided is not so much,— -whether an in- 
dividual comes under this or that definition, how precise soever 
it may be, — as whether the d^ree of insanity is suffidendy 
great to justify interdiction and confinement. For even amoag 
those who are undeniably insane there are many who are veij 
unfit objects for such treatment* In his chapter on the ApplL 
cations of his inquiry to the Duties of Medical men, as well as 
in other parts of his work, the author lays down these preoepta 
with great precision and earnestness. 

In proceeding to give directions for enabling the practitioner 
to decide the question alluded to, with equity in respect to the 
patient and siffety in regard to himself,— -the latter of whidi 
objects appears in the present day no easy matter to secnie,-^ 
Dr Co?iiio%. observes with great justice, that the embarrassmem 
observed in the evidence of professional men on lunacy commis- 
sions, and the errors committed by them ia granting certificates 
of insanity, have arisen in a great measure from the cireum* 
stance, that the law recognises, on the point of a man^s capacU 
ty to discharge his social duties, no mean between complete li* 
berty and absolute confinement, or between complete control 
over his property and absolute interdiction ; and what is still 
worse, that on the article of confinement no distinct mean ia 
known between perfect liberty and confli^ement in a lunaiie 
asylum. Every one who is acquainted with the varieties which 
occur among the insane and sound in mind is aware, and any 
man of education who will take the trouble of perusing DrCon^ 
noUy^s work will perceive, that there are in the better ranks of 
society many persons standing on the boundary line between 
peculiarity of mind and lunacy, or weakness of mind and idiocy, 
and likewise even some persons undeniaUy insane to a certain 
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deg ree w hom it would be impossible to leave in the uncon* 
troHed possession of liberty and property, without the pro* 
bability of ruin to their affairs and family, or of danger to 
their own lives and the lives of others, — and whom neverthe- 
less it would be the height of injustice to restrain altogether 
from the use of their property and to confine with lunatics, be- 
cause such a procedure, besides depriving them of many plea- 
aures which they might enjoy with safety to themselves, their 
property, and the persons and property of those around them^ 
would almost infallibly aggravate and perpetuate the disorder 
of their mind, and so bring on a state of hopeless and extreme 
insanity. Such appears to have been the state of mind of the 
individuak whose cases have lately attracted so much attention 
in London, and entailed on the professional people connected with 
them so much obloquy and vexation. So far as a disinterested in- 
quirer can discover amidst the prepossessions of the witnesses, and 
ue prejudices manifested in the published reports, the state of 
mind of the alleged lunatics was such, that complete liberty and 
complete confinement or interdiction were equally unsijitable. If 
the public, who in the warmth of the moment took a very decided 
part in these cases, would now weigh the circumstances of each 
temperately, we are persuaded, that, like ourselves, they would 
consider it scarcely less recondleable with a conscientious and 
akilfiil discharge of duty, that the physician consulted on the 
part of the relatives should pronounce on the side of insanity,— 
than that one consulted by an opposite party should decide that 
the mental aberration did not absolutely amount to insanity. But 
above all, we conceive it will be universally admitted, that the 
cases of Davies and some others would in all probability never 
have reached a court of law or needed any interference of the 
kind, if the Legislature had sanctioned for such persons some 
medium, as to the abridgment of liberty and use of property^ 
short of absolute interdiction and confinement in a lunatic 
asylum. Some alteration of the kind must be introduced into 
the present statutes, otherwise the physician will in similar 
circumstances continue to labour under much embarrassment 
how to act ; and we need scarcely add, that in consequence of 
the turn which the cases mentioned above have taken, the re- 
sult of similar investigations in future will often be, that per- 
sons are left uncontrolled and at laige who cannot long remain 
their own masters, without the strongest probability of ruin to 
their affairs or of danger to their own persons or to society. 

It may be asked what is the medium degree of restraint which 
would answer the purposes alluded to, and at the same time be 
attainable in practice. But we conceive it would be absurd 
for any one to pretend to reply to this question, who is not well 
acquainted, not merely with the varying features of insanity. 
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and the detatk of the present srstem of managemeni in lonaiic 
establishments^ but likewise, with the various legal rights, which 
every member of the community enjoys, and whidi must be to 
a certain degree respected in providing for the care and protec- 
ti<m of those labouring under die slighter forms of nnaoity. In 
the meandmci however, Dr CannoUp has thrown out a few 
suggestions on the subject, some of which are obviously bot& 
important and easy of attainment. We must refer the reader (at 
the particulars to his work ; but, before taking leave of bin, 
will allude shortly to one of his proposals. 

There are, according to Dr Conrudfy^ three classes of the un- 
sound in mind, whom confinement in lunatic asylums, as at pre- 
sent conducted, will in general injure rather than benefit; — those 
who labour under mere peculiarity or weakness of mind, and 
the lower degrees of insanity,— those affected with most forms 
of symptomatic insanity, especially peurperal mania, — and con- 
valescents of every denomination. In the case of sll such per- 
sons he maintains, and we imagine few will deny, that confine- 
ment with other lunatics, however carefully classified, will re- 
tard the cure and diminish the chance of recovery ; and be* 
sides, in the case of the first class, or the imperfectly insane, 
confinement of so rigorous a kind, as we have already observed, 
is altogedier iniquitous. Such persons then ought never to be 
inmates of a general lunatic asylum ; and yet it may be ofien 
desirable to impose some restraint, or in other instances to 
break the morbid association, the cause of the mental dis- 
order, by removing them from their own homes. We pre- 
sume it IS chiefly to secure the proper managemait of patients 
cyf this kind that the author proposes to attach to evary pub- 
lic asylum a certain number of .smaller houses in its neigh- 
bourhood, for the reception of one or two persons, where the 
degree of restraint may be regulated according to circumstances, 
or watching substituted for restraint, and where each individual 
may be entirely cut off from the society of other lunatics. A 
provision of this nature would be of incalculable advantage to 
all cases of curable insanity among the better ranks, but more 
particularly to the inferior d^^ees of it, which border, on mere 
peculiarity or weakness. 

In the sketch which Dr Connotfyi in the chapter, entitled 
^^ Su^^stions for the better protection and care of the Insane,"" 
has drawn of an organised system of lunatic establishments 
throughout the kingdom, several hints will be found, which 
deserve the attaative consideration of all who take an inte- 
rest in the projected reform of the statutes relative to insanity. 
The general tendency of his plan is to abolish all private esta- 
blishments whatsoever, to increase publicity in the management 
of lunatic asylums, and facilitate freedom of access to them, to 
exclude from general asylums, as already shown, numerous 
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cases now admitted, which are likely to be injured rather than 
benefitted by such confinement, and to annihilate, if possible, 
the present system of restricting the medical treatment of luna- 
tics to physicians who practice no other branch of the profes- 
sion, by rendering the asylums schools for medical education. 
The possibility of accomplishing the last most desirable object 
is the most questionable of all the author^s propositions. Many 
obstacles exist, which appear obvious enough, but which he has 
probably been led to overlook or underrate by the professional 
ardour natural to a teacher. 

In the preceding notice of a work so comprehensive as this, 
our attention has been necessarily restricted to a few isolated 
points. There is scarcely a chapter of it, however, in which 
the reader will not find either something new, or at least origi- 
nal and interesting views, and an eloquent and perspicuous ac- 
count, of what was already known. We would in particular re- 
commend to the careful review of the practitioner, the chapter 
on the Duties of Medical Men, which is replete with sound, 
simple and practical advice relative to a very important part of 
their professional occupations. 

Before concluding, we may observe, since we have repeatedly 
bad occasion to allude to late lunacy commissions which have 
attracted much of the public attention, — that we have for 
some time intended taking notice of them, and more es- 
pecially of the case of Mr Davies, which most of our contem- 
poraries have made the subject of commentary. The only ac- 
counts, however, hitherto given of the proceedings in that 
extraordinary case, have appeared in the form of newspaper 
reports, the maccuracy of which in parallel matters we have had 
many opportunities of knowing, and which in the present in- 
stance have been directly accused of publishing a false narrative. 
For the present, therefore, as no authentic documents, so far as 
we know, are to be found in print, we must depart from our ori- 
ginal intention. On one circumstance, however, we consider 
ourselves entitled and called on to state an opinion. It is well 
known that of late, in the proceedings on more than one lunacy 
question, violent attacks have been made on the professional 
cnaracter of Dr Burrows, — a physician who has been long dis- 
tinguished as a successful practitioner and eminent authof in 
this department of medicine. For the reason already mentioned, 
we shall not enter into details on his conduct or the usage he 
has met with. But from the general impression communicated 
by the proceedings, we have no hesitation in declaring, that the 
treatment he received in various quarters, — ^from Mr Davies^s 
counsel, from the public, and above all from the daily London 
press,— -has appeared to us, unnecessary, harsh, and most un- 
merited. 
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Art. IV.—l. Nouvelles Recherches sur Forigine^ ^c An 
Inquiry into the Origin^ Nature and Treatment of ihg 
Vesicular Mole, or Hydatid Pregnancy. By Madamk 
Boivix, Mistress-Midwife, and Principal Superintendent of 
tbe Maison Royal de Sunti of Paris, &c. &c. Paris» Me- 
guignon Tain^. 1827. Pp. 80. 8vo. 

2. Recherchea sur une des Causes^ 4r^. An Inquiry i$Uo one 
ofthemost/rcquent and least known Causes of Miscarriagr^ 
with a Memoir on the Intro-pel eimeter, — the Prtze-Essay 
of the Royal Medical Society of Bordeaux. By Madame 
Boivin, Doctor of Medicine of the University of Marburg. 
Principal Superintendent of the Maison Royale de Sant( of 
Paris, &c. &c. Paris, Bailli^re. i828. Pp. 212. 8vo. 

»30M£ of our readers will be led to peruse the present notice 
from simple curiosity,— others perhaps to pass it over with in- 
difference) — ^because the treatises which form its title are the com* 
position of a female. But before proceeding farther we may 
state for behoof of all, that no sign of the Udy'^s sex will be 
found in any part of her essays except where she annosB* 
ces her condition in the title-pages. Madame^ or as we 
ought rather to designate her, Doctor Boivin, has bees 
long at the head of the Hospital of Maternity, and subseqaent- 
ly of the Maison Royale de Sant^ of Paris ; and in these capa- 
cities has been in the habit of meeting the most eminent phy- 
sicians and surgeons of that city in consultation, both at her 
hospitals and in private. The essays she has publbhed, of 
which those on Uterine Hydatids, and on a New Cause of Mis- 
carriage, are the most recent, bear every mark of high practical 
skill, extensive learning, and even pathological knowledge and 
seal. 

The first of her works we shall notice is her Inquiry into the 
origin, nature and treatment of the Vesicular Mole, commonly 
called Hydatids of the Uterus. 

This singular disease, notwithstanding the latest researches 
on the subject, — those of M, Percy, contained in the Journal de 
MMecine for 1811, — ^is still the subject of much contrariety of 
opinion among pathologists and accoucheurs. It has been 
known to physicians since the time of Aetius, who has distinct- 
ly alluded to it as a disorder which had come under his notice ; 
and it has been described by a crowd of pathologpsts during the 
two last centuries, whom it would be tedious to enumerate. 
Different views have at different times been taken of its natuie, 
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according to the notions entertained of the natutie of hydatids 
generally. Some have considered the vesicles of the vesicular 
mole as mere bullce formed by thickened mucus or pituita^ 
others as peculiar products of tne cellular tissue, others as dis- 
organized glands, others as dilatations of the extremities of the 
blood-vessels, and others as varicose dilatations of the Ivmpha* 
tic vessels. The greater number of pathologists who hold these 
discrepant opinions agree, however, in considering the Vesicular 
mole a degeneration of the embryo, — a disease of the impreg- 
nated ovum. Of the older authors the most instructive as to 
facts and the most precise in his notions of its nature and ori- 
gin is Valisnieri ; who says he ascertained by the microscope 
that the lymphatic vessels of the placenta, chorion, amnios, and 
umbilical chord have attached to them an infinity of little glo- 
bules, and terminate at their ultimate ramifications in the same 
kind of structure ; and he conceives that the vesicular mole is 
the product of these globules or pouches enla1*ged by diseased 
action.* Very recently the late Professor Desormeau^o has 
taken the same view of its nature, founded on similar microsco- 

}iic observations by VelpeaUy who remarked " in the ovum whea 
bur or six weeks old, that a multitude of ramifications presented 
at their extremities abrupt enlargements of a round or oval form 
and vesicular appearance, and likewise a number of dilatations 
of the same kind in their course, — so as to exhibit the appear- 
ance of a cluster of currants.'^'f This opinion is in a certain 
degree confirmed by the circumstance that the same vesicular 
bodies, resembling hydatids, have been foutid attached to the 
placenta or to the membranes in cases of miscarriage or eveii 
sometimes of delivery at the full time, where the foDtus had not 
been blighted. M. Percy ^ however, took a difltrent view of the 
nature and origin of the vesicular mole. He considered it to 
be nothing else than a cluster of hydatids, or of the animal- 
cules which Pallas first designated by the term Tcsnia hydatu 
gena, by which they are now commonly known ; and he brought 
forward what appeared satisfactory evidence of the accuracy 
of this opinion, by stating that he had on two difierent occasions 
seen the vesicles distinctly move immediately after their dis- 
charge, and remarked an extraordinary agitation atnong them 
when the cluster was subjected to the action of a solution of 
salt and vinegar. | 

Madame ioiviriy who, in addition to a full abstract of our 
previous knowledge, has given two excellent cases which came 
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under her notice, denies the facts and controverts the 
of Percy ; and returns to the old opinion, that the Tencolar 
mole does not consist of hydatids, but is a degeneration of the 
impregnated oTum. In ftnther confirmation of this she adds 
the authority of her experience to the fact previously stated by 
former pathologists,— that the whole clustered mass b enveloped 
in a general membranous sac, consisting as she found of two 
distinct layers, the outer one of which bears the doeest Teaem- 
blance to the cpichorion or deeidua refkxa of the emi^o, 
wbile the inner one differs in no respect m>m the amnios. This 
structure has not been oftener observed, as she very correctly 
hints, because the membranous bag generally bursts while in 
the uterus, and the vesicles are dis'chai^d in fragments. But 
in one of her cases she had an opportunity of examining it care- 
fully, as the whole mole was discharged in a single mass and 
surrounded by its membrane. 

Having thus examined the nature, origin and structure of 
the vesicular mole, she proceeds to discuss the symptoms, the 
treatment, and the relations which the disease bears to medical 
jurisprudence. 

The Symptome are extremely obscure. Percy conceived 
that the disease might be distinguished from pregnancy, to 
which it bears an extremely close resemblance, by the rapid 
ffrowth of the tumour of the pelvis in the early months, by the 
flatness of the upper surface of the tumour, by the alternate 
discharge of serum and blood after the second or third month, 
by the os uteri being always more or less open, and by the oc- 
casional discharge of vesicles, or, as he considered them, hy- 
datids. But Madame Boivin calls in question the accuracy of 
the most important of these criterions. The alternate discharge 
of a serous fluid and of blood is, according to her, far from be- 
ing constant, and besides occurs in other diseases and at times 
even in true pregnancy ; the os uteri is by no means always, 
but rather rarelv, open, till the mass is on the point of being 
discharged ; and the most unequivocal sign, the escape of a few 
vesicles, is never observed till very soon before the discharge of 
the whole. The symptoms she lays down are, — at the com- 
mencement the usual signs of impregnation, — afterwards en- 
largement of the uterus, felt in the hypogastrium and increasing 
sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, as in true pr^nancy, — 
occasionally profuse salivation, — commonly swelling of the mam- 
mae and brownness of the areolae of the nipples, with the for- 
mation of a few drops of milky fluid in the nipples, — sometimes 
an alternate discharge of serous fluid and blood from the vagina, 
*— and the want of the signs of a fluid in the uterus or of a so- 
lid body floating in a fluid, when the patient is subjected to the 
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operation of the toucher. This last sign, when united with the 
general phenomena of pregnancy, she considers nearly charac- 
teristic oif the disease. 

As to the symptoms of the delivery of a vesicular mole, she 
maintains that they are quite undistinguishable from those of 
the delivery of a foetus in the early months. The state of the 
OS uteri and vagina is the same, the discharge puts on the same 
appearance as the lochia, there is usually feverishness, the breasts 
swell, and milk is secreted in them. 

The Trea4iment^ so long as the nature of the disease is not 
unequivocal, must be confined in a great measure to the means 
adapted to arrest or lessen the uterine hemorrhage, which is often 
dangerously great. The various means which have been pro- 
posed to hasten the expulsion of the diseased mass by irritating 
the uterus, or attempting to soften or dilate its mouth, have 
failed in her hands. Forcible dilatation of the os uteri she has 
never dared to employ. After the discharge of the vesicles has 
begun, Percy found great advantage from injecting a solution 
of salt and vinegar into the uterus ; which was followed by a 
rustling sound in the pelvis,— owing as he supposed to the agita- 
tion of the hydatids under this unusual stimulus, — and by the 
speedy discharge of the whole remaining mass. But Madame 
JBaivin doubts the efficacy and propriety of this practice. In 
one of her cases it was of no advantage ; and in the other it 
occasioned violent pain in the uterus and intestines, which 
lasted several days, and made her dread the approach of in- 
flammation. She considers titillation of the os uteri with the 
finger, stimulant injections into the rectum, friction on the hy- 
pogastrium, and the application of cold to the lower part of 
the trunk, both more efficacious and more safe. Stimulant in- 
jections into the uterus, however, are useful afterwards in case 
it does not contract readily, or when hemorrhage continues not- 
withstanding its contraction. The subsequent treatment does 
not differ from that of ordinary delivery. 

In its Medico-legal Relations the vesicular mole is regarded 
by Madame Boivin as more important than by any previous ob- 
stetric writer. She considers it invariably the effect of sexual 
intercourse, which is the natural consequence of her doctrine 
respecting its nature. The young ReUgieuaey therefore, whom 
Percy acquitted of the charge of incontinence on the pound that 
vesicular moles are mere hydatids, unconnected with sexual in- 
tercourse, would not have made so easy an escape in the hands 
of the authoress of this work.* Madame Boivin farther con- 
fflders, that it is in every instance extremely difficult and some- 
times scarcely possible to distinguish between an enlargement of 

* CorviBart*8 Journ. de M^ecine xxii. 198. 
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the uterus from a vesicukr mole, md an eulaf getnc«it firaoi a 
fcetus. This is a most important consideration in r^asnl to 
cases of disputed pregnancy. And lastly, she expresses a still 
more decided opinion that the effects of the discharge of a yed- 
cular mole cannot be distinguished from recent deliTery in the 
early months of pregnancy, by any examination of the female. 
Hence if it were not on the whole a rare disease, it would in 
some circumstances be an insuperable obstacle to a positive in* 
ference in favour of recent delivery from phjrsical signs. 

We shall conclude our notice of this essay with an abstract 
of one of the cases related by the authoress. 

Madame CIaire» 28 yearsf of age, of a delicate constitution^ aod 
sanguine temperament^ menstruated regularly after her fifteenth 
year, and never had fluor albus. In the second year of her mar- 
riage she first became pregnant, and in the course of six years bad 
three other pregnancies. The first child was born at the fall term, 
and easily ; but xhe had much flooding and considerable fever af- 
terwards. The second and third were born easily at the fbll term, 
and without any accident supervening* In August 1825 she bew 
eame pregnant, as she supposed, for the fourth time : She bad all 
the svropioms which accompanied, conception and the first three 
months of pregnancy on the three previous occasions. At the end 
of the third month Uie uterus was of the usual size at that period of 
pregnancy ; its cervix was long, very low, and directed backwards ; 
and its mouth was closed. At this period she had for the first time 
slight hemorrhage from the vagina, which returned during the sub- 
sequent month.-^ Attheendof the fourth month the fundus uteri was 
inclined to the lefl side, and scarcely rose above the pubes; when 
examined by the vagina it was found to form a compact mass, ten- 
der to the touch, without any indication of a fluid, or of a moveable 
body within it; and at the same time the neck of the uterus con- 
tinued very long and soft, rested on the perinaeum, and was bent 
on itself, so that the os uteri presented forwards. During the pre^ 
ceding month the patient had become emaciated and anxious, and 
the hemorrhage frequently recurred, but she had no serous dis- 
charge at any time. At the end of the fifth month little change 
had taken place. A fortnight afterwards the uterus had advanced 
a little higher in the abdomen, and the breasts became swelled and 
tender. At the end of six months the state of the uterus was nearly 
the Same ; but the patient's general health was improved, and the 
hemorrhage was less frequent. In seven months the enlargement 
was obviously greater, yet did not exceed that of a fifth month's 
foetal pregnancy ; and the tumour continued hard, incompressible, 
and tender. I'he neck of the uterus was thicker than before^ and 
no longer bent. The hemorrhage had not recurred for several 
weeks. At the end of the eiehth month the uterus began to con- 
tract^ with severe pains and the re-appearance of hemorrha£;e; the 
cervix was very long, but also very thick ; the os uteri was open^ 
and a soft body with a granular surface could be felt at it This 
was the peduncle of the vesicular duster, which is always routKl 
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near the orifice of the uterus. At each laboor-pain a little florid 
blood was discharged, but no change appeared to be produced in the 
passages. An injection of vinegar and brine into the rectum was 
followed by violent pain in the loins, and increased pain in the ute- 
rus ; when at length, after the labour had lasted twelve hours, a 
vesicular mass as big as the fist was expelled from the vagina ; and 
this was followed by the discharge of the remainder^ which in siae 
equalled the head of a full-grown foetus. The first portion being 
kept near the vulva till the remainder appeared, the whole was 
preserved hi one mass, enveloped in its double membrane, and 
'weighed two pounds nine ounces. A poition of it was immediately 
subjected to the tests mentioned by Percy of the vitality of the ve-* 
aides. But no motion could be detected ; not even the slightest 
quivering. 

Violent afler-pains succeeded the discharge of the mole, and 
continued till the fourth day ; a lochial discharge gradually form- 
ed: fever appeared without any precursory rigor; the breasts 
swelled, and milk was secreted in them. In eleven days the neck 
of the uterus continued large, and its orifice wide enough to admit 
a small apple, just as on the second day afler a natural delivery at 
the full period of utero-gestation. Stimulant injections being thoB 
resorted to, clots of blood were discharged ; but the cervix and os 
uteri regained their proper dimensions very slowly. 

The vesicular mast was afterwards carefully examined. It had 
a reddish appearance, but no visible red vessels. Its central nu- 
cleus, or peduncle, was about two inches in diameter. Its vesicles 
were some of them of the size of grapes, others extremely small. 
They contained a clear, somewhat viscous, thready fluid. Some 
of them had a whitish granulated appearance on their surface ; and 
others presented the appearance of small vesicles attached to them 
like buds. When examined with the microscope, they were seen 
to have a double membrane, in the substance of which several white 
vessels could be distinguished passing from one to another, and ra- 
mifying within each. When one of the footstalks was exaouned 
between plates of glass, several of these vessels were seen, and one of 
them terminated on the membrane of the footstalk in little knobs 
or bulbs, which were apparently the rudiments of new vesicles. 
This vascular disposition of the footstalks is obviously the medium 
of communication between the vesicles.— P. Si. 

The second work of Madani^ Boivin will not detain us long. 
It consists, properly speaking, of four unconnected essays, — the 
6rst of which is on a New and Common Cause of Miscarriage, — 
the second on Diseased Enlargement of the Ovaries as an affec- 
tion often mistaken for Pregnancy, — ^the third on Excision of 
Enlarged Ovaries, — and the last on a New Pelvimeter. 

The substance of the first essay is contained within narrow 
conpau. But the cases which illustrate her views, and which 
are in .general very apposite and interesting, occupy a conside- 
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rable part of the volume. She conceiTes that a common cause 1 
of miscarriage is pre-existing organic derangement of the utenne 
appendages,— of such a kind, that although in the animpregnat- 
ed state the health does not necessarily suffer, yet after impregna- 
tion the uterus cannot expand itself freely as the fbetus grows, 
without the parts being subjected to painnd dragging and con- 
sequent irritation. The most frequent organic derangement 
of this nature is simple adhesion of the uterine appendages 
to the uterus itself, to adjacent organs, or to the perito- 
nssum of the pelvis ; and another variety of disease to which 
the authoress imputes the same effects is an indurated or 
tuberculated condition of the ligaments of the uterus. In 
any of these states of the oigans of generation, as soon as 
the uterus has attained a certain size, corresponding in gene- 
ral with the fourth month or thereabouts, it cannot increase any 
farther, so as to rise out of the pelvis, on account of the rigidity 
of its ligaments, or the adhesion of its appendages to the uterus, 
the pelvic viscera, or the parietes ; it is therefore subjected to 
more and more violent irritation, till at length it is stimulated 
to contract, and throws off the ovum contained in it. 

This view of the cause of miscarriage in such cases is found- 
ed partly on the dissection after death of individuals who 
died soon after miscarriage, and in whom it was quite evident 
that the diseased state of the uterine organs must have existed 
long before, — and partly on instances of recovery from fre- 
quent miscarriages, where the diseased state of the uterine 
appendages was detected by an examination of the livii^ 
body. The characters remarked during life are, according to 
the authoress, sufficiently precise. They are resistance of the 
uterus to an impulse communicated by the finger applied on the 
OS uteri, unnatural immobility of the uterus when an attempt 
is made to move it by means of the finger in the rectum, some- 
times the obvious discovery of organic disease on an examination 
by the rectum, great tendency to constipation, and, lastly, in a 
few cases unusual proximity of the os uteri to the perinieum, 
conjoined with the character already mentioned, the impossibi- 
lity of pushing it upwards. 

The following cases will serve to exemplify the affection which 
Madame Boivin describes. The first is a case of death from 
miscarriage in the fifth month of pregnancy, the cause of death 
being united inflammation of the peritonaeum and suppurated 
tubercles in the lungs. 

A widow^ 27 years of age^ tall in stature^ moderately pliimpy and 
of a lymphatico-nervous temperament^ was delivered of her first 
child with the forceps^ after being sixty hours in labour ; and had 
afterwards two children born at Sie full time> and naturally. She 
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was all this time poorly lodged, her living was indifferent, and her 
manner of life was very sedentary. In February 18?6, she was 
attacked appai*ently with violent peripneumonia ; and after this had 
existed some days, she miscarried in the fifth month of her fourth 
pregnancy. Three days afterwards she was admitted into the 
Maison Royale de Santk ; but the affection of the chest made rapid 
progress^ and proved fatal in six days more. — On dissection, the 
pleura was found every where adhering ; the right lung contain* 
ed acavity as big as the fist filled with purulent matter ; and the 
left lung was studded with tubercles of various sizes, some of which 
liad passed to suppuration. The stomach and intestines were red, 
the peritonaeum redder and thicker than natural, and its cavity 
contained some yellowish serum. The broad ligaments, the Fallo- 
pian tubes and the ovaries were agglomerated and attached to the* 
posterior surface of the uterus by adhesions of such strength, as to 
require the scalpel for their destruction. In the substance of the 
agglomerated textures were remarked numerous tubercles between 
the size of a millet-seed, and that of a pea, and quite analogous to 
those found in the left lung. — '* It is evident," adds the authoress, 
*' that with such a state of the uterus and its appendages, this or- 
gan could not develope itself but with great difficulty. Abortion 
^ould undoubtedly have taken place even though the chest had 
been sound. For the ligaments could not have yielded to the ex- 
pansion of the organ to which they were firmly attached ; and 
their resistance becoming the source of uterine irritation, contrac- 
tions of the womb and the expulsion of the foetus were the inevi* 
table consequences/' P. 3. 

Several other instances of the same kind are related. The 
only other case we shall notice particularly is one of those where 
the tying down of the uterus within the pelvis was recognized 
during life, and considered to be the cause of the frequent mis- 
carriages which the patient had experienced. 

Madame £., 26 years of age, stout .in constitution, and of a 
lymphatico-sanguine temperament, had her first menstrual dis- 
diarge at the early age of seven, and after her tenth year had it 
regularly. At thirteen she had an attack of menorrhagia ; at 
fourteen she was married ; in her sixteenth year she had her first 
child at the full time, and safely ; and in her eighteenth she sus- 
tained a fracture of the left thigh-bone. After her twenty-third 
year she had three miscarriages in a year and a quarter, at the 
fourth, second, and fifth months. Then the catamenia became 
very irregular ; and she had another violent attack of menorrhagia, 
followed by acute pain in the right iliac region, much vomiting 
and considerable fever ; for which leeches on the belly, poultices, 
and anodyne injections were required. In two months more she 
had a similar attack, when the state of the genital organs was for 
the first time carefully examined. The uterus was found so low 
as almost to rest on the perinaeum ; its cervix was larger than na- 
tural, and tender ; the os uteri was open, apd surrounded by a 
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circular collar fanned by a fold of the upper end of the vagina ; and 
the uterus could not be forced back but with great difficulty^ nor 
without occasioning acute pain in the left haunch and groin. The 
same treatment was followed as in the former attack ; and in order 
to combat the obstinate constipation to which she bad been long 
liable, emollient and purgative clysters were used, though for 
9ome time unsuccessfully. A temporary improvement was thita 
procured; but the symptoms recurred again with violences and 
were not permanenUy removed till she underwent a mercarial 
course. In this case every circumstance announced an organic de- 
rangement in the internal organs of generation of very old standing. 
This appeared from the premature menfttruation^ her liability to me- 
norrhagia, and her frequent miscarriages. The symptocaa of en- 
teritis might also suggest the probability of adhesions between the 
uterus and intestines. — P. 44. 

In cases of the affection here described, the cause of the 
erganic derangement of the organs of generation has sonae- 
times obviously been inflammation of the pelvis ; but in the 
greater number it has arisen without any distinct symptom 
to mark the source or time of its formation. Cases of the 
latter description have appeared to the authoress to occur 
chiefly among females with dark hair, blue eyes, and particu- 
larly bluish sclerotics, and who have led in their youth a se^ 
dentary life, with habitual neglect of the bowels. Indeed she 
is inclined to trace the disease in a great measure to habitual 
constipation. She thinks a course of mercury has sometimea 
proved effectual in removing the organic disease, or at all 
events in rendering the female capable of carrying her child to 
the full time ; and conjectures that in the insts^ces where Dr 
Granville thought he succeeded in removing by mercury a te^i- 
dency to miscarriage, the tendency must have been owing to the 
disease now described. 

The second Essay in this volume consists of a selection of 
ten extremely interesung and well-told cases, where Tumours ot 
the Ovaries were ihistaken for Pregnancy. In many respects 
they deserve the careful consideration of the pathologist, the 
accoucheur, and the medical jurist. It is impossible to con- 
vey a just idea of this paper by any abstract ; because its ex- 
eellenoe consists simply in the accuracy and fullness of a set of 
cases, which possess few features in common, and cannot there- 
fore be comprehended in a general summary. We shall be 
content with giving the leading particulars of a few of the 
cases, — taken at random, — for they are all equally valuable and 
nearly complete. The first we shall mention is a case of ova- 
rian dropsy, which proved fatal a month after the fluid was 
withdrawn by an. aperture made from the vagina. 
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A inarfied female^ 26 yearg of age, had a child in her sevens 
teenth year, but never became pregnant again. In her 2l8t year, 
she had an attack of inflammation in the lower belly, afler which 
ahe was never free of pain in the left iliac region, extending to* 
'Vvard3 the right, and accompanied subsequently with a little tu- 
mour in the right groin* I'he catameniay however, continued re- 
gular, her health good, and her habit of body rather full. In De- 
cember 1825, the pain in the rlgli/i iiiuio extended throughout the 
pelvis, the hypogastrium began to enlarge, and the patient was af- 
fected with frequent nausea and vomiting, which c6mplaints were 
only temporarily relieved by the warm bath, general and local 
blood-letting, and anodyne injections. At length, the tumour con- 
tinuing to increase, her physician came to the opinion that she waa 
pregnant ; in May, another physician, who was consulted, gave 
nis opinion, that she had an extra-uterine pregnancy; in July, the 
family attendant thought he felt the tumour harden while the fits 
of pain were severe ; he even conceived he felt the cervix uteri de- 
veloped, the lips of the os uteri attenuated, and the os uteri begin- 
ning to dilate ; and the patient herself was convinced she felt the 
movements of a fcstus. The catamenia, however, were regular. 

About this period she entered the Maison de Sant6, where the 
authoress and M. Puul Dubois examine<l her, and came to the con- 
clusion that she was not pregnant. They found the cervix uteri 
drawn towards the fight side, and almost covered by a fold of the 
vagina, — ^tfae os uteri nearly of the natural size, — ^the body of the 
uterus undiscoverable by the rectum, and in its place a large tu- 
mour lying across the pelvis, — the enlargement of the abdomen ap- 
parently caused by two tumours, of which the upper was the 
larger and presented evident fluctuation. The operation of tap- 
ping being determined on, M, Dubois performed it by the vagina, 
and removed twenty pounds of a thick matter like bouillie. After 
this the uterus could be felt through the rectum, and it was of its na^ 
tural size. Of the subsequent history of the case no further parti- 
culars are given, except that she died a month after the operation. 
On dissection, an immense cyst was found occupying the whole 
abdomen, and adhering to the lower surface of the liver, as well 
as the right abdominal parietes. The uterus was somewhat larger 
than natural, but otherwise healthy. The base of the tumour con- 
sisted of a compact mass of hydatids, tubercles, and detritus of 
these substances; and the inside of the cyst was lined with tuber- 
cles. The left ovary could nowhere be seen, and the Fallopian 
tube of that side was unusually long and large, having follow- 
ed the tumour as it grew. The right ovary was twice the natural 
fliae, and contained a reddish cyst scarcely so big as a pea, and the 
corresponding Fallopian tube was natural. 

The second case we shall notice, is an extremely interesting 
example of the spontaneous cure of an ovarian dropsy. 

An unmarried female, whose catamenia had always been re- 
gular from the age of thirteen, was attacked with suppression 
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when she reached her twenty-fourth year, three months after- 
wards, with acute deep-seated pain in the right side of the abdo- 
men, and successively with gradual enlargement of the b^y, 
swelling of the right side of the body, and difficult micturition, so 
that she required the regular use of the catheter. Leeches, blood-let- 
ting, a course of various mineral waters, and cold bathing were 
successively resorted to, without any advantage. For a long time 
her parents were convinced she was with child. At last, when 
her illness had lasted three years, she felt, while she was making 
an effort to get into bed, as if something had given way in her 
bodv ; and immediately a great quantity of a greenish and very 
fetid liquid gushed from the vagina. This discharge continued 
for 6ve or six days, and was succeeded by slight hemorrhage; 
after which she gradually got quite well, tlie catamenia returned, 
and she rapidly gained flesh again. 

Two years afterwards, the pain returned in the right iliac re- 
gion, the menses became again suppressed, the right flank was 
found to be very full, the cervix uteri was natural, but inclined to 
the left side, and through the vagina a firm moveable tumour 
could be felt, which corresponded with the fullness in the flank. 
The application of leeches and the hip-bath removed the pain, and 
the catamenia returned at the next period. The fullness in the 
right flank had existed from the time the fluid was discharged by 
the vagina, and was obviously a tumour of the right ovary, or of 
the general uterine appendages of that side. 

The next case is one of a very rare and singular description^ 
where .the patient was believed to be pregnant, and at the md 
of nine months was relieved of her burden by the discharge of 
blood from the vagina, and recovered her health entirely. The 
nature of the case is not quite clear ; but Madame Boivin states 
positively that the uterus could be felt in its natural state ; so 
that it is difficult to conceive how the disease could be any 
thing else than an accumulation of blood in the ovary. 

A married female, who had a child in her sixteenth year, and 
was married a second time when she was twenty-four, but with- 
out becoming again pregnant or having her catamenia disturtied 
for eight years, was at length affected with suppressed menstrua- 
tion in the year 1810. The ordinary symptoms of impregnation 
immediately appeared, — anorexia, nausea, vomiting, frequent syn- 
cope, and progressive enlargement of the belly ; and these symp- 
toms continued for nine months, at the end of which period pains 
like those of commencing labour made their appearance. An ac- 
coucheur was sent for, who was led to expect a speedy and natural 
delivery ; but several days passed on without the supposed labour 
making any progress. At length blood began to gush in torrents 
from the vulva, the fits of syncope became more and more frequent, 
and during a fit, which was longer than the rest, the accoucheur 
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vanbhed. Madame Boiuin being gent for, she found the pa* 
tient bathed in her own blood ; and on making an examination by 
the vagina^ discovered the os uteri in its natural state, and the 
uterus small, moveable, and without any sign of having recently 
emptied itself. The right side of the abdomen continued tumid, 
but was soft. A tight bandage was immediately applied, and all 
the customary means resorted to for checking the hemorrhage. 
Blood, however, continued to ooze from the vagina for several 
days ; but it was impossible to discover where the blood entered 
the vagina. The patient's strength gradually returned, and she 
soon got quite weU, with the exception, that slight pain was occa- 
sionally felt in the right flank, and the catamenial discharge was 
ever afterwards irregular. She remained under Madame Boivin's 
observation for thirteen years after this singular accident, during 
which she had no return of it, neither was she ever again preg- 
nant 

The last case we shall mention is very striking in a medico- 
legal point of view. The patient, in consequence of the sud- 
den discharge of the fluid of an ovarian dropsy, was suspected 
of having violently procured her own miscarriage; and her 
innocence was not known till, during a return of the ovarian 
disease^ she died of extravasation on the surface of the brain. 

This person, a cook, 30 years of age« was found in a state of 
complete apoplectic stupor early in the morning. She had been 
for some months in a state of great melancholy, and was therefore 
suspected of having made away with herself, more especially as she 
was supposed to have been pregnant the year before and to have 
got rid of her pregnancy by violently procuring miscarriage. Her 
sister, without either denying or assenting to this charge, said she 
was aware she had been long irregular in her menstrual flux; that her 
belly had at one time been very large, and had suddenly become of 
the natural size ; that subsequently she had been seven months with- 
out any appearance of catamenia, during which the belly again 
enlarged ; and that for eight days she had had constant hemorrhage, 
with the effect of diminishing the size of the abdomen. 

On examination the belly appeared smooth and without any mark 
of previous great distension. The finger being introduced with much 
difficulty into the vagina, the uterus was found very low, very 
small, lying across the pelvis, and with its orifice much elevated 
towards the right side. It was obvious that the woman neither 
was pregnant, nor had been lately delivered. — Blood-letting and 
sinapisms to the feet procured some transient improvement in the 
apoplectic symptoms ; but she died on the evening of the same day 
on which she was discovered insensible. 

On inspection of the body the cerebral membranes were found 
much injected, and blood was extravasated among the convolutions. 
In the alxlomen two tumours were seen, each as large as the head 
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o{ a nine-months' foetus; one waa formed by th^ enlargemeiit of 
tbe left Fallopian tubej the other at the expence of the ovary of the 
same side. The cyst of each was a fibro-membranous expanaion^a 
line and a- half thick ; its inner surface was studded with smalU 
whitishy hydatoidal excrescences ; and each contained about a pint 
of yellowish-red fluid of the consistence of h<mey« The right 
ovary was as big as a hen's egg, wrinkled and plaited^ aa if it had 
been distended and had contracted again ; and it contained a yel- 
lowish-white, puriform matter. The uterus was fifVeen lines long, 
and an inch in breadth at its widest part. The os uteri waa gaping 
and without any appearance of cicatrices. 

Cases like these now related may, according to Madame Bol- 
vifif be generally ascertained by the examination of the uterus 
through the vagina and rectum. Sometimes the oa uteri is in 
its customary situation; but much more generally, in conse- 
quence of the disease affecting but one ovary, the fundus of the 
uterus, during the early period of the growth of the tumour, is 
thrown across the pelvis to the opposite side ; and hence the 08 
uteri is felt opening very much to one side, while the body of 
the uterus may be felt occupying an oblique position across the 
pelvis. 

The two remaining papers in this volume do not require 
particular notice. The third is an abstract of several cases 
which have been published in various British, American^ and 
Continental journals of that most barbarous, unscientific, and 
unprofitable operation, — ^the removal of the enlarged ovary by 
ripping up the belly. If, after the lamentable failures which 
have taken place in the hands of those who have had the auda- 
city to attempt this operation, any one still thinks it justifiable, 
we may refer him to a short view of the objections to it stated 
in the Lectures of Mr Lawrence, as reported in the Medical Ga- 
aette for August last. The fourth essay consists of a description 
of a new Pelvimeter, which appears well enough devised for its 
purposes, so far as they can be attained by any instrument of 
the kind ; but as any account of it would be unintelligible with- 
out the drawing and a full description, we must refer the curi- 
ous reader to the original. 
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Abt. V. — A Treatise on the Venereal Diseaeee of the Eye. 
By William Lawrence, F. R. S. late Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons in London ; 
Surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hospital, and Lecturer on Sur- 
gery at that Hospital ; Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospitals ; Consulting Surgeon to the London Fever Hos*. 
pital ; and late Surgeon to the London Ophthalmic Infir*. 
mary, &c. &c. &c. London: Printed for John Wilson, 
Princes Street, Soho. 1880. 8vo. Pp. 887. 

JL HE venereal diseases of the eye Mr Lawrence refers natural- 
ly to two heads, gonorrhceal and syphilitic, according to the 
nature of the poison from which they are supposed respectively 
to originate. 

The existence of the first of these forms of ophthalmic disease 
has been overlooked by some and doubted by others ; and the 
first object of the author after describing its phenomena and 
effects, is to show that gonorrhoeal ophthalmia is not a creature 
of imagination only. Nothing, indeed, can be more shocking 
than the rapid progress of this disease, and the destructive rava- 
ges which it exercises on the organ of vision. Affecting solely 
the mucous surface of the eyeball and eyelids, which become red, 
villous, swelled, and secrete thick purulent fluid, it very soon 
spreads to the cornea, which it either renders so thick and 
opaque as completely to impair vision, or destroys its texture, 
and, after inducing either ulceration or sloughing, or both, 
causes it to burst in a very short time. In the course of the 
process the mischief consists in the difficulty of either observing 
or knowing what is going on within the eye. The surgeon sees 
nothing but two enormous, red, swelled eyelids, with thick yel- 
low purulent fluid ooKingfrom.between them, the upper one par- 
ticularly large, and almost brown or blue with congestion, occa- 
sionally everted and exhibiting a red thick villous surface like that 
of the rectum or vagina, and most completely covered by puru- 
lent matter. If any attempt is made to inspect the eye by evert- 
ing or separating the eyelids by the speculum or the fingers, 
and in doing so the utmost caution should be observed, lest the 
fluid be spirted into the organs either of the surgeon or his at- 
tendant, the cornea is almost invariably invisible ; and nothing 
is seen but a red elevated mass of fleshy matter, with a smaU 
round hole in the centre. This the uninitiated is apt to ima- 
gine a hole in the eye ; and he thinks the descriptions of those 
who speak of tlie eyeball bursting are realised. The adept. 
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however, knows that the appearance now mentioned is what k 
named chemosis in an extreme d^ee, and that it results from 
the extreme tumefaction of the conjunctiva and its submucous 
cellular tissue, which thus causes it to project all round the cen- 
tre of the cornea, leaving there a circular chasm, correspouding 
to its circular attachment to the margin of the cornea. 

This tumefaction, every good pathologist knows, is occasioned 
by the excessive injection of the vessels of the conjunctiva, and 
its subjacent cellular tissue, with more or less interstitial de- 
posit of lymph, and not as Richter, Beer, and most of the con- 
tinental ophthalmologists think, by deposition or eflusion of go- 
norrhceal matter. This absurd fancy, which is manifestly a 
remnant of the humoral and metastatic pathology, and which 
still pervades the writings of many of our continental friends, 
is treated with becoming contempt by Mr Lawrence. It is 
readily refuted by the fact that the swelling occurs in severe 
ophthalmy, especially purulent, whatever be the cause, and 
that the interstitial effusion is not purulent, but serous, or sero- 
albuminous. Whatever be its origin, it is easy to see that it 
must cause most excruciating pain ; and, indeed, the burning 
heat of the eyeball is immensely aggravated by the piercing 
and tearing sensation which so large a mass of newly formed 
matter causes. 

Meanwhile the morbid action spreads and assumes greater 
intensity. Mr Lawrence distinguishes it into three stages, the 
first characterized by vascular distension, and swelling of the 
membrane and eyelids ; the second by the appearance of the 
puriform discharge ; and the third by the extension of the dis- 
ease to the cornea. But he does not attempt to specify the du- 
ration of each of these stages, which necessarily varies in eveiy 
case ; nor does he trace tneir transition into each other, farther 
than by saying, that the immediate effects of the inflammation 
in the cornea are sloughing, suppuration, ulceration, and in- 
terstitial deposition, and that these in turn are followed by 
escape of the humours and collapse of the globe, obliteration 
of the anterior chamber, and flattening of the front of the eye, 
staphyloma, prolapse of the iris, obliteration of the pupil, cor- 
neal opacity, and anterior adhesion of the iris. The bursting 
of the cornea he seems inclined to doubt, or at least to exphun 
it otherwise ; and indeed it cannot be properly denominated 
bursting, since the rupture is always preceded by sloughing 
and ulceration of the cornea. The structure of this part of 
the eye is such, that the commencement of injury is most fre- 
quently death of a portion of it ; and this result is rendered 
much more certain in this instance by the peculiar strangulation 
which the surrounding ring of vessels at the margin of the coo- 
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junctiva necessarily undergoes. Death of a portion of the cornea 
18 quickly followed by ulceration or rather forcible laceration of 
the dead part, which is thick, opaque, and leathery, from the 
living ; and in this manner the aqueous humour escapes ; the iris 
is protruded and strangled ; the inflammation extends from the 
iris to the ciliary circle and processes, and the other internal 
tallies ; and the eyeball is irreparably injured. 

The description of the appearance of the cornea before the 
extinction of its vitality and of the changes by which this event 
is followed given by Mr Lawrence is very accurate. 

*' The cornea becomes dull and hazy before it sloughs, or indeed 
before undergoing any of the changes just enumerated. Its trans- 
parency and polish are completely destroyed^ when it has slough- 
ed ; and it is converted into a dirty yellowish or brownish opake 
substance, which is immediately recognized as deprived of life. 
At first it looks like a portion of wetted leather ; it is soon separated 
from the living parts, when it has a loose, soft, and ragged ap-> 
pearance. As the lens and capsule, which are exposed by this 
separation are transparent, the patient sometimes recovers, for a 
short period, tolerably good vision. After the slough is detached, 
the chambers of the aqueous humour may be exposed by ulcera- 
tion ; the humours will then escape, the emptied coats will collapse, 
and the globe remains permanently shrunk in the socket. More 
commonly, although the whole cornea seems to slough, the* entire 
thickness does not separate, and the anterior chamber is not ex- 
posed. The interior layer of the cornea, or the membrane of the 
aqueous humour, is left, and is soon pushed forwards by the iris, 
which forms an irregular, brownish, and dirty-looking protube- 
rance in the front of the eye. As the inflammation declines, this 
protuberance recedes, until it disappears altogether, the front of the 
eye remaining flattened, and being formed by the iris, covered by 
a thin, smooth, and more or less opake pellicle, through which the 
fibres of the iris may be partially seen, giving it a somewhat streak- 
ed appearance. Sometimes the iris is permanently protruded, and 
forms a dark, more or less smooth protuberance, partially sub- 
divided on the surface, (Staphyloma racemosum,) 

*' The separation of the slough, when it has been partial, leaves an 
ulcerated surface, which is soon raised into a vesicular protube- 
rance, consisting of the membrane of the aqueous humour, with 
the iris, which has become adherent during the previous inHam- 
mation of the cornea (prolapsus iridis.J This shrinks as the in- 
flammation declines, and the regular figure of the cornea is restor- 
ed ; but the iris remains adherent, and is covered only by a thin 
pellicle, which is partially opake, while the boundary of the 
adhesion presents a deeper opacity in the cicatrix of the corneal 
laminsD* This process is exemplified in Cases VI TI. and IX. If a 
considerable portion, such as one-half or one-third of the cornei^ 
should have perished, a permanent tumour is sometimes formed in 
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the ftont of the eye, rxmaiiting extemallj of the opake oames, and 
internally of the adherent iris ; its cavity, which is an extenaion of 
the anterior chamber, being filled with aqueous humour: this is 
termed partial staphyloma, and differs from prolapsus iridia, or 
complete staphyloma, only in size. I have seen it occur in both 
eyes of the same individual, with but little injury to sight, as the 
protrusion of the iris hardly interfered with the pupil. 

" Suppuration of the cornea may be general or partial: it isosoallj 
the former. The cornea first becomes whice, snd then assumes a 
yellow colour. The effused substance is not a fluid, nor is it col- 
lected into a cavity ; it is a thick viscid matter deposited in the 
texture of the cornea. Ulceration- takes place, and exposes an 
opake yellow substance, which looks like ordinary matter, but it 
cannot be wiped offl The ulcerative process extends until this is 
removed. If the whole cornea should be destroyed, the humours 
may escapct and the globe will shrink. Or, the humours may re- 
main, and the tumid conjunclha scUrolicig contract from the cir- 
cumference towards the centre of the space lefl vacant by the cor- 
nea, until it completely fills that space, when the eye appears like 
a red fleshy mass, in which even the original situation of the cor- 
nea cannot be distinguished. The ulceration of the suppurated 
cornea may penetrate the anterior chamber at different parts, at 
each of which the iris may protrude, the front of the organ remain- 
ing ultimately flattened. 

'' When ulceration takes place without previous suppuration, it 
generally attacks the margin of the cornea, and extends rapidly 
through the laminae, so as to form a deep trench, seldom occupy- 
ing less than one-third, oflen one-half or two-thirds of the circum- 
ference, and sometimes extending round the whole circle. In the 
latter case, the portion insulated by the ulcerative process sloughs. 
On the sides of this ulcerated trench, the laminae of the cornea may 
be often seen very distinctly. Beer says that they turn up like the 
leaves of a book, which has been much read. If the ulceration 
should not occupy more than two-tliirds of the margin, the vascular 
supply of the cornea will still be carried on, and the mischief may 
be repaired. As the margin of the cornea is covered by the swol- 
len conjunctiva, these ulcers are at first concealed from view, and 
we do not know of their existence until the chemosis begins to 
subside. When the ulcer has gone through the corneal laminse^ 
the membrane of the aqueous humour may rise as a transparent 
vesicle in the cavity ; or it may be pushed forwards by a protrud- 
ing portion of the iris. The ulcerative process may penetrate the 
anterior chamber, when the iris will either fall against the opening, 
or be pushed into it and block it up. If the ulcer, whether it 
should have arisen from the separation of a slough, or have occur- 
red in the manner just described, should be spreading, the inflam* 
mation remaining unchecked, its surface is whitish, and ragged, or 
.flocculent ; or of a dirty yellowish cast, with surrounding haziness. 
When the inflammation subsides, it becomes transparent. The 
commencement of the restorative process is marked by the surface 
of the excavation assuming a light greyish tint, with jelly-like ap- 
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pearaDce. A soft semi-opaque substance slowly fills up the breach, 
urhen the surface becomes smooth, and the regular figure of the ecM^> 
nea is restored. No secretion of pus is observed^ either during the 
stage of ulceration or that of reparation ; the latter process is slow, 
several days often elapsing without any sensible change in the size 
or appearance of the ulcer. The same process of contraction tt^es 
place nere, as after the cicatrization of ^er ulcers, so that the size 
of the opaque cicatrix is much less than that of the previous cor- 
neal ulcer ; and as these ulcerations take place on the circumfer- 
ence of the part, one that has been of considerable size leaves a 
mark that is only observable on close inspection, while, where the 
ulceration has extended over the edge of the pupil, the cicatrix 
may leave that aperture quite unob8tructed."-^Pp. 1^-25. 

How is this disease to be distinguished from purulent opb- 
thalmia, the surgeon naturally asks ? One of the best distin- 
guishing characters is, that while purulent ophthalmia affects 
both eyes in general, ffonorrhoeal ophthalmia sSects only one. 
Even this cluiracter, however, is ambiguouB. Purulent oph- 
thalmia may be confined to one eye, while the gonorrhceal dis- 
ease may affect both. 

The tendency of this disease is to destroy the oi|;an ; and 
the prognosis therefore promises nothing favourable. Of four- 
teen cases recorded by Mr Lawrence, in nine vision was en- 
tirelv lost from sloughing, suppuration, or opacity of the cornea 
In Uke other five vision was restored, thoush with corneal opa 
city, and anterior adhesion of the iris in three of the number 
The d^ree of injury done to the organ depends on the extent 
to whicn the lesions of the cornea proceed. Ulceration may 
take place in it and be cicatrized; and even superficial sloughs 
may be detached without destroying its transparency ; but when 
the cornea is perforated and the anterior chamber laid open, 
little hope of saving the eye can be entertained. When the 
iris is exposed, its anterior suifiice inflames and adheres, with 
obliteration of the pupil, its substance and the ciliary processes 
and lens are involved in the mischief, and the organ is irrepa- 
rably destroyed. 

The question of the cause of this disease is closely connected 
with its existence as an individual affection. Unless it can be 
proved to originate from the application of gonorrhoeal matter, 
it cannot with justice be denominated sonorrhceal ophihdlmy. 
Though the occurrence of ophthalmy, Sberefore, in the eyes of 
those labouring under gonorrhceaj could never be denied, seve- 
ral authors, and among others the late Mr John Pearson, never 
admitted the form of disease as resulting from the cause allq^. 
The soundness of this conclusion must be estimated very much 
by the personal experience of the witnesses ; for it by no means 
follows that, because the disease was not observed by Mr Pear* 
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son to originate in the manner mentioned, it might not he ob- 
served to arise from this cause in the experience of others. 
We believe no one can doubt the fact, that many in8tao<xs of 
purulent ophthalmy can be traced distinctly to the application 
of gonorrhceal matter. The following examples occuircd to Mr 
Wardrop, and were by him communicated to Mr Lawrence. 

* '* An old lady went into the dressing-room of her sod, who had 
gonorrhcea, and washed her fiice with a towel which he had been 
recently making use of. Purulent ophthalmia quickly sopervencd, 
and destroyed the eye in a few days. A washerwoman, who had 
been employed in cleansing foul linen, was seised in a few boon 
with punform ophthalmia^ which terminated in the suppuration and 
collapse of boUi eyeballs. Delpech," continues Mr Lawrence, 
*' mentions the instance of a young and healthy woman, who 
washed her eyes with goulard water and a sponge, which had 
been used by a young man affected with gonorrhoea. Violent oph- 
thalmia came on, and quickly terminated in loss of the eye. Mr 
Bacot distinctly traced the origin of the disease to infection, by 
means of matter from another individual, in three instances, two of 
which were washerwomen." — Pp. 32« 89. 

In like manner, a careless young person who has caught go- 
norrhoea, foolishly applies to his fiice or eyes the same towel 
which he had been previously using in removing some of the 
urethral discharge, or drying the ^ns after applying scuae lo- 
tion ; and in a few hours he feels the eye uneasy, rubs it, and 
thinks it has caught some dust. After some hours more, how- 
ever, with increase of heat, itching pain and swelling, pimilent 
secretion commences, and the disease is established, imd may 
proceed very quickly to destroy the organ. Similar cases are 
given by Mr Lawrence. But it is remarkable that not in all 
cases is the purifbrm discharge of the urethra, when applied to 
the eyelids, followed by the puriform secretion from the palpe^ 
bral and ophthalmic mucous membrane of the same individual. 
To produce the proper action, the secretion requires to be ap- 
plied to the membrane and vessels of a different individual 
This is accordant with the results of the experiments of Dr 
Veitch, who found that the matter of lu^ute punilent ophthalmy 
applied to the urethra does not produce gonorrhoea in the same 
individual, but in a different person a most virulent disease. 

It must not be denied, nevertheless, that in a large propor- 
tion of cases Mr Lawrence admits that it is impossible to trace the 
disease of the eve to the application of infectious matter either 
from the same individual, or the urethra in different persons. 
This circumstance might seem to favour the doctrine of metas- 
tasis, as maintained by Richter, Scarpa, and Beeh ; but in 
none of the eases which have come under the observation of the 
present author has the urethral secretion been suppressed, — a 
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eirciimstance necessary to the probability even of this hypothe- 
sis. Conversely, Mr Lawrence has often witnessed the sudden 
oessation of the urethral discharge, without the supervention of 
ophthdmic disease; and he therefore infers that the latter 
event is entirely independent of the former, and is to be as- 
cribed to some state of the constitution which, however, ho does 
not attempt to specify. Gonorrhcsal ophthalmia he thinks is 
as likely to have a constitutional oripn as that form of disease 
i^hich is connected with rheumatic and arthritic disorder, ftom 
which he believes it to iiSer in degree only ; and perhaps it 
adds to the probability of this idea, that a particular form of 
gonorrhoeal ophthalmia, viz. the metastatic, has a constitutional 
origin, that it appears to be confined to males only. 

On the mode of treatment some discordance of opinion has 
prevailed. By one party, who maintain that it ought to be 
energetic in proportion to the rapidity and violence of the 
disease, depletion, general and local, to as great an extent 
as the patient^s strength will admit, with every part of the 
antiphlogistic regimen, are represented as indispensibly ne- 
cessary to rescue the eye from the destructive ravages with 
which it is threatened. But it is mortifying to find that 
even these vigorous measures are by no means always ade- 
quate to attain the object proposed. Both in gonorrhoeal 
and in. ordinary purulent ophthalmia, indeed, several prac- 
titioners have had occasion to witness the inadequacy of the 
most prompt and vigorous use of the antiphlogistic system ; 
and Dr O^Halloran especially in the former variety, after expe- 
riencing the inefficiency of copious general and local deple- 
tion, had recourse, wiui success, to the employment of very 
strong astringents, the sulphate of copper in substance, and ni- 
trate of silver in solution. The efficacy of strong solutions of 
the latter agent, especially in gonorrhceal inflammation, has been 
known for a considerable time; and analogical considerations 
appear to have led to its use in the diseases of the eye by Dr 
Ridgway and Mr Melin. The solution employed by Mr MeUn 
consistedof four grains of the salt in one ounce of distilled water; 
that employed by Dr Ridgway and Dr O^Halloran, consisted of 
ten grains of the salt in a single ounce of water ; diis the latter 
gentleman dropped into the eye, or he rubbed the inner sur- 
nce of the eyelids with sulphate of copper ; and he combined 
the use of purgatives and sedative fomentations. 

On the efficacy of this mode of treatment Mr Lawrence is 
averse to give a positive opinion, from not having tried it to suf- 
ficient extent In two cases only he informs us in a note, he 
used it with the best result ; and he is inclined to think that, 
considering the rapidity of the disease, and the trifling influ- 
ence exercised by the usual antiphlogistics, the caustic or as- 
tringent solution may be the best. 
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We are infibnned by Dr Shortt of this place, who has had 
aion to treat the pu^ent ofdithalmia on the most extensive scale, 
in the Mill taxy Hospitak of Egypt and Sicily, that he earned per- 
sonally the depleting system of treatment to the greatest extent, 
to 60, 70, 100, and even 200 ounces, and often without the 
smallest e^t in arrestbg the progress, or mitigating the seve- 
rity of the disease. In many instances he informs us the conea 
gave way and the aqueous htmiour escaped, though he had blood- 
ed the patient to fiunting several times ; and he has reaacm to 
believe, that the blood-letting was carried to an injurious ex- 
tent. Pathologically and therapeutically gonorrhceid ophthal- 
mia is quite the samo as the puriform epidemic disease ; and 
the remedies which are beneficial in the latter promise also suc- 
cess in the former. 

As an example of the inefficacy of even the most powerful 
and promptly used antiphlogistic measures in omtrolling this 
form of ophthalmia, we may adduce the following facts conunu- 
nicated by Dr Sbortt. In the corps named the 8d Italian I^tw^ 
of which, while stationed at Carini in Sicily, Dr Shortt had the 
chai^^e, when purulent ophthalmia was prevailing at its great- 
est height, the ordinary practice was, with the active uae of ca- 
lomel purfffttives, to detract from the arm or the temporal arteiy 
blood to ue amount of forty or fifty ounces at once, to shave 
the head, and apply cold, and repeat the blood-letting, accord- 
ing to the strengtn of the patient, at intervals of three, four^ 
or six hours. In severe cases, and in those in which the con- 
stitution allowed, 160 ounces were in this manner drawn. Here, 
therefore, there could be no want either of energy, of prompti- 
tude, or of extent, in the use of antiphlogistic measures. Yet 
in most of the cases, the cornea gave way, and allowed the iris 
to protrude ; and the subseauent cessation of the disease de- 
pended not on the efiect of tne depletory measures, but partly 
on the bursting of the cornea, and partly in passing over a certain 
course. When the cornea burst in the centre, sight was in raneral 
irrecoverably lost But if it gave way at the margin, a&esion 
occasionally was efiected, the disease subsided, and vision was 
partially restored. In illustration of these facts, a young Ita- 
lian of this corps, brought to hospital with purulent ophthalmia 
of both eyes, was immediately bled firom the temporal artery to 
the amount of fifty ounces, had the head shaved^ and was 
placed under the pump in the hospital-yard, where cold water 
was pumped on his head till he fainted. A strong cathartic 
was given, the cold douche was repeated in a few hours, and in 
the evening he was blooded to the same extent as at first. Not- 
withstanding the repetition of this treatment, as the staength 
of the patient could bear it, for twenty-four hours, both eyes 
burst. It was fortunate that the cornea gave way at the lower 
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margin ; for though the iris protruded in the meantime, adhe- 
sion took place, and the patient partially recovered his sight. 
Dr Shortt has farther had occasion to remark, that those pa- 
tients who underwent the severest depletory measures were in- 
variably longer in recovering sight than those treated with more 
moderation ; and in such subjects it was onlv when the consti* 
tuticmal powers began to rally, that the specks and opacities of 
the cornea began to disappear, and the ulcerations to heal. 
These unfavourable results led Dr Shortt with others to employ 
the nitrate of silver in solution with tonics and stimulants ; and 
since the adoption of this practice he has efiected a much lar- 
ger proportion of cures. 

Of the mode of treating this disease, by attempting to restore 
the urethral discharge, though much recommended on the con- 
tinent, we have little experience in this country. Its efficacy 
Mr Lawrence is disposed to question ; and when we remember 
what has been already stated on the relation between the ap- 
pearance of the ophthalmic disease and the supposed suppres- 
sion of the urethnd dischai^, it is impossiUe to question the 
justice of this sceptidsm. 

Besides the puriform disease, the gonorrhoeal affisction ap- 
pears to induce inflammation of the external tunics and iris, 
without puriform secretion. The reason of this appears to be, 
that the conjunctiva is in truth slightly affected ; and, since the 
textures affected are not muciparous, they cannot assume the 
puriform secretion. 

" The inflammation soon extends to the iris^ which loses its bril- 
liancy^ assuming a dull and deeper hue. The pupil contracts^ and 
lymph is e£Fu8ed from its margui. The external redness is increas* 
ed, the vessels of the conjunctiva being more distended. The 
cornea at the same time becomes hazy^ and vision is more or less 
impaired. Nebulous opacity and speck of the cornea are some- 
times produced. See Cases XV. and XXIV. As the inflammation 
subsides^ the iris recovers its natural colour^ and vision is restored. 

" If the inflanunation be considerable, it may cause adhesions of 
the pupilj with contraction of the aperture ; and the adhesions thus 
formed are sometimes white as in arthritic iritis. Even perma- 
nent dimness of sight may be produced. Sometimes repeated 
attacks of the disease occur, each of which causes fresh adhesion^ 
so that at last the pupils are fixed in their whole circumference and 
considerably contracted. This is exemplified in Case XVI. which 
also shews that the complaint is not always very serious, as the 
patient had escaped wiUiout any material imperfection of sight, 
although be had employed nothing but a wash in the several 
inflammations he had experienced." — Pp. 53, 54. 

For this affection the appropriate remedies are depletion, ge- 
neral and local, warm sedative fomentatbns, and the constitu- 
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tional influence of Plnmmer^s pills, with aperients and regulat- 
ed diet. 

A variety of thu affection is also observed to occur in the 
persons of several solgects, in connection with rheumatic or v- 
thritic pains, all dependent on gonorrhoeal discharge, or some of 
its effects. The mechanism and theory of this connection are 
not very obvious ; and the &ct itself might be called in qoes- 
tion, were it not supported by the testimony of several compe- 
tent and crediblt witnesses. Allowing these proofs to be aads- 
&ctory, Mr Lawrence makes the following observations on its 
intimate characters :— - 

" The affection of the eye last described is exactly the same as 
rheumatic inflammation of the sclerotica and iris occurriog inde- 
pendently of gonorrhcea. Both this and the mild purulent inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva are to be regarded as rheumatic affec- 
tions of the organ excited by gonorrhoea ; that is, tiiey take place 
in individuals^ in whom this constitutional disposition is shewn by 
inflammation affecting either the synovial membranes or the fibrous 
structures of several joints. Although the organs seem at first 
view very dissimilar^ diere is an analogy of structure between the 
parts which suffer in the two instances ; that is* between the syno- 
vial membranes and the conjunctiva^ and between the ligaments 
and fibrous sheaths^ and the sclerotica. Hence we need not be 
surprised at finding that the eyes suffer under the influence of that 
unsound state of constitution^ which leads to these affections of the 
joints. The structure originally aff*ected> the lining of the urethra, 
is also a mucous membrane, which sometimes becomes inflamed, 
and pours out a puriform discharge, in gouty and rheumatic 
subjects, from internal causes. That the essential cause of this 
combination of morbid phenomena is peculiarity of constitution 
may be inferred from the repetition of attacks, and the length of 
time for which some individuals are harassed by successive ap- 
pearances of disease in various parts." — P. 57> 58. 

These trains of morbid phenomena, however, Mr Lawrence 
is very far from ascribing to the gonorrhoeal infection exclusively 
and entirely. The operation of this cause is neither uniform 
nor essential ; and the production of the ophthalmic disease 
seems due to constitutional causes, the influence of which is oc- 
casionally excited by the presence of the urethral affecticm. 

On the subject of iritis and internal ophthalmia, much of late 
years has been said and written ; and we cannot agree with Mr 
Lawrence in thinking that this variety of syphilitic disease has 
been as nrach overlooked as the gonorrhoeal ophthalmia. Inde^ 
pendent of the observations of Travers and others, we beg to re- 
mind the author, that Mr Hewson of Dublin published in 1824 
a Treatise on the History and Treatment of Ophthalmia ac- 
companying the secondary forms of Lues VenereOj in which he 
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deecribed, with suffident amplitude and detail, the phenomena 
and eflfects of this variety of syphilitic disease. It is very true 
that Mr Hewson did not, to our satisfaction, prove that all the 
cases which he records, resulted from the operation of the vene- 
real poison ; and we then showed that a large proportion of 
these might, with equal justice, have been ascribed to the dele- 
terious effects of the mercurial action ; but, according to the 
common understanding of professional persons, the diseases 
which Mr Hewson describes are to be classed under the general 
head of venereal. An account of the observations of Mr Hew- 
son, which is given in our S3d volume, p. ^8, will show that 
this gentleman has at least had considerable experience in oU 
serving the progress and effects of internal ophthalmia in the 
persons of those who had laboured under venereal affections, 
primary and secondary, and for which more or less mercury 
had been exhibited. From these circumstances, the observa- 
tions of Mr Lawrence on syphilitic ophthalmia possess less no- 
velty than those on the gonorrhoeal variety of the disorder ; and 
we shall therefore hold ourselves at liberty to pass them over 
rather briefly. 

After a general sketch of the phenomena of irittSy Mr Law- 
rence adverts to the change of colour which it undergoes, and 
the loss of brilliancy which it sustains, and describes the ap- 
pearances assumed by the effused lymph in the following man- 
ner :— 

'' The deposition of lymph takes place under various modifications 
iu ^philitic iritis : Ist^ Its effusion into the texture of the iris ge- 
nerally causes the changes of colour just described. 2dly, It may 
be deposited in a thin layer, covering a larger or smaller surface. 
In this way» the edge of the pupil firsts and subsequently the lesser 
circle of the iris, assume a reddish brown pr rusty colour in the 
beginning of the affection. The discoloured part has a rough villous 
appearance, when closely inspected^ and we shall generally find, on 
careful examination, more particularly on looking at the part side- 
ways, that slight elevation and irregularity of surface are produced 
by this new deposit. Sometimes the stratum of lymph has a light 
yellowish brown or ochrey tint, and a loose villous texture, rising 
into obviously prominent masses. The rusty colour is the most 
common, and is observed particularly in blue irides ; the other is 
seen in the grey, or the mixture of grey and orange. This kind 
of deposit is generally confined to the inner circle of the iris ; but 
the outer circle is usually, at the same time, more or less discolour- 
ed and dull. 3dly, The lymph may be effused in distinct masses, 
that is, in small drops or tubercles of a yellowish or reddish brown 
colour ; sometimes dliey are of a bright red, and sometimes yellow- 
ish. They vary in size from that of a pin's head to a split pea. 
Often there is only one ; there may be two, three, or mure. They 
may be. deposited on the edge of the pupil, or in an)r part of the 
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anterior surfiuse of the iris. When the inflammation is very actnr^ 
and has been neglected or improperly treated, the lym|^ is aoHDie^ 
times secreted so abundantly^ as nearly to fill the anterior diam- 
ber ; in which case it has a light dirty yellowish tint, and oftea a 
looseness of texture, with semitransparency. 4thly^ Under violent 
inflammatory action, blood itself is sometimes effused, and is mix- 
ed, in a coagulated state, with the tubercular masses of lymph. I 
have seen such effusion of blood where the inflammation has not 
been of the most violent kind. 5thly, Lymph may be poured out 
from the margin of the pupil or the uvea, so as to agglutinate them 
partially or generally to the capsule of the crystalline. A mass 
of lymph sometimes fills the pupiL More OMnmonly, a thin 
greyish web or film stretches across the opening, whi<^ loses its 
dear black colour, and has a cloudy appearance. Lymph may be 
effused in considerable quantity into tne posterior chiunber, and 
either make its way through the pupil into the anterior chamber, 
cause a bulging of the sclerotica, or penetrate that membrane, and 
form a tumour under the conjunctiva. The former occurrence is 
exemplified in Case IL, and the latter in Cases IL and III. I 
have lately seen another instance of the last description, in a tai- 
lor, who had eruptions and inflammation of the eye after a chancre. 
These symptoms got better, but the eye relapsed in conseqaencse 
of the patient resuming his occupation prematurely. I found the 
iris nearly in contact with the cornea ; some red vessds were visi- 
ble in it. The lower and inner half of the anterior chamber was 
filled with semi-opake light yellowish lymph ; and a small portion 
of cosgulated blood was seen near the ciliary edge of the iris. 
Lymph of similar appearance was partially visible behind the po- 
pU, towards the nasal side. On tne same side of the globe, the 
conjunctiva was raised into a tumour about the siae of a pea ; and, 
from the appearance of its omtents, through the membrane, there 
could be no doubt that they consisted of lymph. Such was the 
state of the eye at the end of about three months. When I aaw 
the patient again, after an interval of five or six weeks, the globe 
had begun to shrink : the conjunctiva oculi was intensely red, the 
cornea opake, with a reddish tinge, so that lymph in the anterior 
chamber could be discerned through it with difficulty, and tlie 
protrusion of the conjunctiva omtinued of the same siae, the 
brownish yellow lymph that it contained being more distinctly 
visible. 

These albuminous efiiisioBS necessarily produce serious 
changes in the shajpe of the iris, and confine and impair its mo- 
tions. The varieties of change in the appearance of the pupil 
are endless ; and the iris itself becomes almost useless as a re- 
gulator of the quantity of light admitted to the posterior cham- 
ber. Yet even this is by no means the worst that may result from 
iritic inflammation. Tne disease may spread by the cUiary cirde 
and processes to theposterior chamber and its tunics, and, affecting 
the choroid coat or retina or both, may either thicken these mem- 
branes, and render them opaque, or destroy thdr tissue to such 
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an extent as to induce incurable amaurosis. Even its exten- 
sion anteriorly to the cornea and sclerotic may be productive of 
signal bjury. In this manner, syphilitic ophthalmia, though 
most generally originating in the iris, is almost always a disease 
of the internal tissues of the eye. 

The diagnosis is perhaps of little moment, when it is remein- 
bered, that in treatment mercury is exhibited both in the idio- 
pathic and the syphilitic form of iritis. But when it is deem- 
ed of consequence to determine whether any given case of iritis 
is idiopathic, or depends on syphilitic contamination, the history 
jmd concomitant circumstances aflbrd the only certain criteria 
to determine the question. ^/^ 

On the question, whedi^the use of mercury is capable of 
producing iritis, as coqj^^cted with the question on the syphilitic 
or mercturial origin of the disease, Mr Lawrence is inclined to 
think that the mineral is unjustly accused. The validity of 
every opinion of this kind, we must observe, is referable to the 
personal experience of differ^it observers ; and we do not imagine 
^at the observation of any individual is competent to determine 
the point positively. On the whole, we believe that while it 
must be admitted Uiat the syphilitic poison very often produces 
internal ophthalmic inflammation, it cannot be denied that oc- 
casionally mercury is adequate to the same effect. We have 
no hesitation, nevertheless, in confessing that we do not belong 
to that class of persons who imagine, that, because it may pro- 
duce the disease, it cannot cure it, and ought not to be employed 
in the treatment Although we cannot look on the mineral 
as altogether innocent, we acknowledge that we have used it 
with the most beneficial efiects, after depletion, general and 
local, and the whole apparatus of the antiphlogistic method had 
been exhausted, without seeming to do more than convert the 
disease from acute into chronic ; and we think no judicious prac- 
titioner would, in a case of rapidly advancing irtM«, with threat- 
ened closure of the pupil; imder the apprehension of bad 
effects which result in a small proportion of cases only, scruple 
to avail himself of the powerful sanative means which the mer- 
curial influence affords. 

On this point, indeed, we find Mr Lawrence expresses himself 
very much as we have now done ; and we regard his estimate of the 
different modes of treating this disease and the several remedies 
employed, as perfectly just and consonant with sound observa- 
tion. Oia this topic our limits permit us no longer to dwell ; 
but we wiU not conclude without saying, that the present treatise 
deserves the attentive perusal of the practitioner, both medical 
and suigical. To those who read to verify the general descrip- 
tions in the text, the cases, which are minutely and accurately 
detailed, afford ample and satisfactory materials. 
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Abt. VI.— -J Treatise an Poisons, in relation to Medical 
Jurisprudence, Physiology^ and the Practice of Physic. 
By BoBERT Chbistison, M.D. Profi»8or <^ MedicalJuris- 
prudence and Police in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh, &c. 
(Concluded from Vol. xxxiii. pp. 448.) 

W E have now arrived at the two laat classes, into which Dr 
Christison has divided poisons. These are in some respects 
the most dii&cult, both as the symptoms they produce are 
more analogous to those arising from disease, and as they leave 
fewer evident proo& of their agency after death. 

Under the head of narcotic poisons our author includes the 
consideration of opium, hyoscyamus, lactuca, solanum, and the 
hydrocyanic add. Before entering, however, upon the con- 
sideration of these individual substances, Dr Christison treats 
of narcotic poisons generally. This necessarily introduces a 
good deal of abstract considerations, but of the highest practi- 
cal utility, as the medical jurist, at the time of entering upon 
his investigations, has often no information concerning the spe- 
cies of poison exhibited. The diseases which may occasionallf 
be confounded with narcotic poisoning are apoplexy, epilepsy, 
meningitis, inflammation of the cerebral substance, hypertrophy 
of the brain, diseases of the spinal cord, and syncopal asphyxia. 
Upon the diagnosis in each of these cases, the reader will find 
some very acute, and always accurate, observations. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and extensive treatises which 
have been written upon the subject of opium, it has never been 
so satisfactorily examined as in the volume before us. This 
is partly owing to the progress made in our knowledge of the 
chemical constitution of this very powerful drug, and partly 
from the more strict scrutiny of what are called facts, which 
medical jurisprudence requires. Indeed, our only fear is that 
even yet the distorted observations made during the contro- 
versy between the followers of Cullen and Brown, in some de- 
gree influence our opinions. The account, for example, of the 
stimulating efiects of small doses of laudanum, taken £t>m Dr 
Leigh's experimental inquiry, is either altogether imaginary, 
or is to be ascribed to a very peculiar idiosyncrasy ; for laugh- 
ing, singing, or dancing, are certainly not the comm<»i effects 
of opium administered in any quantity, or in any way. W^hen 
it does not produce stupor or distress, its usual effect is tran- 
quillity, never inebriety. 

Of the narcotic poisons; opium, which is the most frequently 
used, is also the most important. It is not only often employed 
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to commit suicide, and sometimes causes death accidentally, hiit 
it has been occasionally employed to commit murder. For this 
purpose, its common employment as a medicine, so that its pos- 
session is not conclusive evidence against a suspected person* 
and its taste being readily disguised by porter and other Utter 
beverages, render its administration unsuspected. 

Dr Christison begins, as usual, with the chemical history and 
tests of opium. Prior to the discoveries of SertUmer, the smell 
and taste were the only characters of opium which were employed 
to indicate its presence. These indeed are sufficiently striking ; 
yet they are evanescent, and disappear both in the stomach by 
the process of digestion and absorption, and by exposure to the 
air on the removal of the contents ftom the stomach, besides 
being liable to be rendered doubtful by the admixture of foreign, 
especially analogous smells and tastes. It is only within these 
few years that the progress of organic chemistry nas enabled us 
to detect the^presence of opium by means of chemical tests. Of 
the numerous constituents which opium contains, morphia, nar* 
cotine, and meconic acid, are the only ones which require any 
notice ; and its poisonous effects are entirely derived from the 
first. Still a knowledge of the tests of the others is no less im- 
portant, as they are peculiar to opium, and therefore when they 
are detected, they indicate the presence of the poisonous mor- 
phia, though the latter should have eluded our search. The 
chemical characters of these substances are now familiar to every 
one versed in the science ; and for their application in juridiciu 
medicine, we must refer to Dr Christison. In particular, his 
limitation of the assertion of Professor Chaussier, that even a 
particle of morphia may be detected, is deserving of serious no- 
rice, as coming from an experienced toxicologist, lest too much 
reliance should be placed by those less skilful, upon the failure 
of the attempts to demonstrate its presence. 

" By the process I have recommended^ it is easy to procure from 
an infusion of ten grains of opium in four ounces of water^ satis- 
factory proof of the presence of morphia by the action of ammonia, 
perchloride of iron and nitric acid> and equally distinct proof of 
the presence of meconic acid by the permuriate of iron, as well as 
by the sulphate of copper. But on proceeding to apply the pro- 
cess to organic mixtures, I found that, when the soluble part of 
ten grains of opium was mixed with four ounces of porter or milk, 
I could develope no other property of morphia except its bitter- 
ness, and could obtain but faint indications of meconic add by the 
action of the permuriate of iron." — Pp. 520, 521 » 

We cannot here enter into an examination of Dr Christison^s 
account of the symptoms and effects of opium, which appear to 
us to include all that is known and is of importance to the me- 
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dical junit The treatment of {KUfloning by opium is JQdickMis ; 
bat it is omitted to stste that it is of advantage to fill the sto- 
mach with fluid to promote the operatbn of emetics. Thia we 
saw well exemplified in a young woman with whom the emedcs 
adminbtered did not act, until the stomach was distended with 
tepid water, and vomiting was renewed every time it was dia- 
tended. TV^ith regard to the antidotes proposed, Orfila object- 
ed to die use of vinmr, as rendering the morphia m^re soluUe, 
and recommended a deooctioB of galls, which forms with it an in- 
solufale precipitate. The solution of an alkaline carbonate has 
the same efiect, and may be given to retard the action of opium, 
until we are able to remove it from the stomach. 

Of the other narcotic poisons, henbane is the best known ; and 
although its effects generally resemble those of opium, they 
differ remarkably in the active delirium which precedes the 
sopor. 

Hydrocyanic acid, which is the next poison treated of, presents 
many points of great interest It exists as a natural secretion 
in many vegetables ; it appears during some decompositions of 
animal substances ; and it may be formed artificially entirdy of 
inorganic elements. Dr Christison treats of it first in its pure 
state as prepared by art Of its chemical properties we shall 
notice only those which present some novelty. The smell of 
hydrocyanic add is peculiar, and is even considered as a suffi- 
dent test of its presence. But, according to Dr Christison, 
some persons seem to be scarcely sensible of it The concur- 
rent testimony of several individuals should therefore always be 
obtained. The smell is generally compared to that of bitter 
almonds, but, as Dr Christison justly remarks, it differs in be- 
ing accompanied by a sense of acridity in the nostrils and badk 
part of the throat. The most delicate test of its presence is 
the protoatUphdte of iron, as ascertained by Dr Turner and 
confirmed by Dr Christison, contrary to the statement of al- 
most all the best chemists who recommend the persulphate. 
Hydrocyanic acid is easily separated from mixed fluids by dis- 
tillation, after the addition of a little sulphuric add to fix any 
ammonia that may be present 

For our knowledge of the effects of hydrocyanic acid on liv- 
ing animals we are chiefly indebted to the inquiries of Emmert, 
Coulon, and Krimer. It is a very speedy poison, capable of 
causing death in a very few minutes, or even seconds, general- 
ly preceded by tetanic spasms, sometimes without any symptoms 
whatever. This is observed in experiments on animals, and 
probably was the mode of death in a medical student, who was 
found on hu bed dead, and as if asleep, with the phial beside 
him, from which he had swallowed the fiital draught The body 
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of Judith Bofinvell was abo found in a state of perfect compo- 
sure. The action of hydrocyanic add is exceedingly transient, 
so that if death is not caused by its immediate ejects, or in 
the course of a few hours by the suspension of respiration, re- 
covery takes phice without any unpleasant effects succeeding. 
After death few traces of its action are found, none that is 
diagnostic. The most common is the fluid state of the blood ; 
for although cases are quoted in which coagulated blood iCM 
found in the heart, yet fluidity is so common that this poison 
was used by Dr KeUie in his physiological experiments on the 
quanti^ of blood in the cranium as the means of preserving the 
blood fluid after death. 

It was a very natural idea that we should find in alkalies 
antidotes of an acid poison ; but that this expectation is erro^ 
neous is now proved by experiments, which show that it acts as 
a poison in all its combinations. Dr Christison, however, admits 
that the vapour of ammonia may in some cases prevent the 
fatal effect of the poison if the dose has not been great The 
ammonia is here supposed to act merely as a stimulus, but the 
experiments of Dr Schaub,* published in 1792, were equally 
conclusive as to the virtues of carbonate of potass. He says 
expressly, ** Propria, quae institui experimenta, quorum pauca 
coUigere liceat, alcali vegetabile venenatum indolem aqus 
(laiu'ocerasi) adimere me docuerunt.^ 

The presence of hydrocyanic acid in vegetable substances 
was first ascertained by Schrader. . The state of its existence 
in these is very curious. It is found chiefly in the DrupacuB 
or trees which bear stone-fruit, and in many parts of these, in 
the flowers, leaves, bark, and especially in the kernel. Although 
it is separated from the other principles by distillation, it prou 
bably exists previously, since the smell, taste, and even the ef- 
fects are observed in the raw material. It is singular that the 
kernel of one variety of the almond should be destitute of the 
poisonous principle, although it exists in other parts of the tree, 
and that of the other variety the kernel contains it in greatest 
abundance. Dr Christison has fallen into an error, a rare 
occurrence, in stating that the bitter almond is larger, and 
softer than the sweet The reverse is decidedly the fact. Dr 
Christison has also quoted cases of fatal effects from what is 
called the expressed juice of bitter almonds. By expression, 
however, it is a fixed oil that is obtained, and this may be 
either innocent or deleterious, according to circumstances. If 

* Din. Id. Cham. Med. oateDt Lauxooenri qualitBtM modicM ac vemiMUM, tm« 
primu veoeni eneotum. Auct. Joan. Scbaub, 8vo. Maigbuigi, lJ9fL See also 
the thiid ? olume of Baldinger*s Collection of Marbuigh Dissertations. 

« 
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no beat be used to fiudlitMe its extraction, tbe expressed <ul of i 
the bitter aknond is as bland as that of the sweet ahnond, bat 
it becomes more and more contaminated with the bitter ▼<datile 
oil in proportion to the degree of heat to which it is subjected. 
It is in the volatile oil and the water impregnated with it, ob- 
tained by distillation, that the poisonous principle is concentra- 
ted. The chemical constitution of these, which is exceedingly 
curious, has been examined by able chemists, as Vogel and Ro- 
biquet ; but much still remains to be done. We shall only re- 
mark, that the distilled water continues active for many years 
without particular attention to its preservation, while even weak 
hydrocyanic acid speedily becomes effete, notwithstanding the 
utmost care. On tnis account the distiUed water of the bitter 
almond and of cherry-laurel seems to us preferable as medicinal 
agents. We cannot, however, in recommending them, omit 
giving the caution that, after being distilled and allowed to 
stand some time, these waters must be Slte^ed through dense 
bibulous paper, that not a particle of oil may be left floating on 
the water. 

After the detection of hydrocyanic add in the oil of bitter 
almonds, it was supposed that the oil, whose mode of action 
entirely corresponds with that of the chemical acid, owed its poi- 
sonous quality to the latter alone. But, in the 6rst place, the oil 
is hardly inferior in activity to the pure acid, whidi constitutes 
only a very smaU proportion of it ; and, moreover, although the 
acid be entirely removed by rectification with caustic potass, 
the oil retains the odour of the original oil, and possesses 
powerful poisonous qualities. The oil also separates sponta- 
neously into two kinds of oil, one concrete and crystallized, a 
stearopte of Berzelius, and the other fluid and uncrystallisable, 
an elaeapte. The former is innocent, the latter poisonous, and 
it contains azote. Is it, although not an acid, a modification 
of cyanogen ? For these curious facts we are indebted to Vogel 
and Robiqoet 

As a subject of legal medicine, oil of bitter almonds coin- 
cides nearly with hydrocyanic acid ; but it is more likely to pnv 
duce accidents, as it is prepared in considerable quantities, and 
sold to rectifiers and confectioners, to make liqueurs, and give the 
ratafia flavour to biscuits. We were told by an eminent apo- 
thecary, that he himself had sold no less than twelve ounces in 
one phial. 

Of the othor vegetables containing prusdc acid, the leaves of 
the cherry-laurel have acquired the greatest celebrity firom its 
having been used to poison Sir Thomas Boughton. 

Dr Christison treats of the poisonous gases after the narcotic 
poisons. He is aware that this arrangement is not ^tricdy sys- 

3 
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4einalic, as only some of them are narcotic, and otiiers are irri- 
tant ; but there are advantages in considering them together. 
The irritant gases are nitric oxide gas, nitrous add vapoiprs, 
muriatic acid gas, chlorine, ammonia, sulphurous add, &e. 
The narcotic gases are sulphuretted-hydrogen, carburetted-hy- 
drogen, carbonic add, carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and cyaao* 
gen. The subject of the narcotic gases is exceedingly interest* 
ing, but we cannot enter upon it for want of room. We may, 
however state, that there is nowhere to be found so full and 
correct an account of their action as in the volume before us ; 
«nd we may point out the ingenious and original experiments 
of our author, in conjunction with Dr Turner, on their action 
upon vegetables, as illustrating their action upon animals. 

The poisons referred to the last class are distinguished by 
possessing a double action, one local and irritating, the other re- 
mote and narcotic. Dr Christison, following Orfila, divides 
them into six groups, upon prindples which, bowever, are not 
very systematic. The first has for its distinctive character 
delirium as the prindpal symptom. It includes plants be- 
longing to the natural families of SakmacecB, UmheUiferce^ Ra- 
nunctUacecBy Liliacecey Personatie and Colchicacece ; and it is 
worthy of remark, as supporting De CaudoUe^s doctrine, that 
plants agreeing in botanical characters also agree in virtues, 
that the action of the individuals in each of these families is 
analogous in the same family, and somewhat distinct from that 
in the others. 

The second group have the very singular property of produ- 
cing tetanus without impairing the sensibility or mental func- 
tions. The individuals all belong to the Strychnece ; and the 
deleterious principle is now well ascertained to be the alkaloid 
called Strychnia^ whose action is so well understood that it is 
employed with success for the cure of diseases of the voluntary 
muscles. 

The third group indudes substances which produce tetanic 
spasms, and also impaired sensibility. To this class are referred 
camphor, the Cocculus Indicus, and the Upas antiar, from the 
Jntiaris tooAcaria, This group is, therefore, not natural, either 
botanicaUy or chemically, as the plants belong to the different 
&milies of LaurinMB^ AfenispermeiSy and UrHcecBy and the 
active prindples are camphor and picrotoxia, and that of the 
antiar is unknown. 

The fourth group is merely botanicaUy allied, and probably 
includes individuals of different action and different chemical 
nature. It comprehends all the poisonous fungi, which must 
be studied individually. 

The fiflh group includes poisonous grain. It is remarkable 
that in the very numerous family of the GrammecB^ one spedes. 
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aad one only, should have poiaonous seeds, the Lo&um temrnkn- 
turn ; but some of the most wholeeome and nutritioiis become 
imnrious from diseases, as T]re a£bcted with the eigot, and whemt 
with the rust. 

The Uttt group of the narootico-acrid poisons is formed of a 
small numb^ of substances which are the products of art, and 
camprehends only alcohol and ether. 

We have been obliged to content ourselves with giving a 
mere index of the latter part of this volume, because almost 
every section is equally interesting, and it would have extendi 
ed our analysis to an unreasonable length to have attempted to 
condense tlie information to be found on such a varie^ of sub- 
jects. 

In fine, no person now doubts that die study of Toxicology is 
indispensable to practidoners of every description ; and, as en- 
abling them to study it with advantage, the profession is under 
die greatest obligadons to Dr Christison. 



Art. VII. — Introductory Leduree io a Course of MiUtary 
Surgery 9 delivered in the University of Edinburgh. By 
George Ballingall, M.D. F.R. S.E., R^us Profes- 
sor of Military Surgery, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; Surgeon Extraordinary to the King in Scotland, 
&C. &c. Edinburgh, 1830. 8vo. Pp. 246. 

JL T may be doubted perhaps whether the denomination of Mi- 
lUary Surgery is very well chosen, since it is used to denote 
not merely the knowledge requisite to treat those wounds and 
injuries which are incident to the mutual conflicts of hostile 
forces, but that of the prevention and treatment of diseases in- 
cident to numerous bodies of men in fleets and in armies, in- 
timate acquaintance with the circumstances which tend to main- 
tain troops, whether in quarters or in the field, in a healthy and 
eflfective state, and experience of all those means and resources by 
which the necessary effects of the accidents of flood and field 
may be counteracted and alleviated. The accomplished mill- 
taay surgeon, in short, must be acquainted, not only with sur- 

Sery properly so named, but with toe etiology of diseases, epi- 
emic and endemial, the most approved means of prevention 
and of treatment when prevention is impracticable, with the 
geographical distribution of diseases, and the comparative cha- 
racters of healthy and insalubrious stations. 

We do not regard it as necessary to consider the question 
of the utility of this species of knowledge to any particular class 
of the profession. We take it for granted that every particu* 
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Ur appUeaiion of the great general principles of the healing 
art is neither absolutely good nor abeolutdy bad, but is pro- 
per or improper, necessary or superfluous, only according to 
the circumstances of different classes of the profession, or the 
peculiar situation of individual practitioners. Several depart- 
ments of medical knowledge and professional study, which may 
be superfluous to the civil practitioner, become indispensible 
to him who is attached to the public service ; and the military 
and naval surgeon, though indifferent to many points requisite 
to the civil practitioner, must be intimately conversant with 
others which, to the latter, are uninteresting and useless. Call 
it by what name you will,*—militaTy surgery, military medi- 
cine, or the medico^chirurgical management of fleets and ar- 
mies, which, in point of fact, it is, no one can deny that such 
an application of medical knowledge is of the utmost import- 
ance in any state of society, and in any community in which mi- 
litary or naval operations are of any moment whatever. Though 
it is neither to be desired nor hoped that the country shall be 
again involved in naval and military operations of the same 
extent and multiplicity as those which distinguished the last pe- 
riod of continental warfare, it is always desirable to possess the 
means of rendering our forces efiicient, and preserving them in 
a state fit to endure, with the least possible injury, the severe 
duties of the field, and the not less harassing services of the 
blockading squadron. 

It is chiefly with the view of communicating some idea of 
the qualifications requisite for the practitioner of the public ser- 
vice, that Dr Ballingall has pubUshed the present discourses. 
In the first, after some remarks on the general objects of mili- 
tary surgery, the author gives a short historical view of the dif- 
ferent writers who have distinguished themselves in this depart- 
ment of medicine, — ^from Pari, Gale, Clowes, Lowe, Woodall, 
and Wiseman, down to the more recent authorities who have 
appeared in our own day, Guthrie, Hennen, Larrey, and Thom- 
son. In the second, are treated the physical qualities requisite 
(at soldiers and the inspection of recruits, the best mode of pre- 
serving the health of troops, the equipping and clothing of 
troops, the regulation of their meals, the prevention of the use 
of intoxicating liquors, personal cleanliness, and periodical exer- 
dae« The third lecture embraces the subject of accommodation 
of troops in camp and quarters, the circumstances which deter- 
mine the healthiness or insalubrity of particular situations, and 
the rules to be observed in the choice of ground for encamp- 
ment or bivouac. The fourth lecture is devoted to the subject 
of military hospitals, the best mode of constructing and ven- 
tilating these receptacles of sickliness, the construction of bar- 
racks, the food of the sick, the advantages of regimental over 
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general hospitals, and the several modes of conveyuig the 
and wound^ from one place to another. 

We do not propose to enter into detail in examiiung the 
manner in which these subjects are treated by Dr Ballingall. 
It is manifest that where a subject consists chiefly of judicious 
applications of fiu:ts already established and principles well 
known to particular circumstances, much must be done in the 
way of compilation ; and all that the author can aspire to, is to 
develope in a distinct and perspicuous manner the general prin- 
ciples which he thinks it important to impress. While this 
necessarily renders the discourses of Dr Ballingall less novel in 
subject than if he had attempted a more original course, he is 
justly entitled to the thanks of those attached to the public 
service for collecting from a great variety of sources, and pre- 
senting in a short compass, the topics of greatest importance 
and interest. Dr Ballingall obviously disclaims the idea of in- 
structing those who are already familiar with the writings of 
Pringle, Donald Monro, Dr John Hunter, Brocklesby, Jack- 
son, Hennen, Guthrie, Hutchison, and Manhall; nor would 
it be fair to estimate the merits of his work on such a criterion. 
There is one circumstance, however, which strongly recom- 
mends the work of the present author to the attention of the 
medico-military reader. . It is the production of one who, like 
the writers now mentioned, has spent the early part of his pro- 
fessional life in the military service of his country ; who has 
more than once encountered and had occasion to remedy seve- 
ral of the evils which he considers ; and who has evidently not 
been indolent in availing himself of the means of improvement 
which it affords. Coming from one who has been repeatedly 

E laced in situations requiring him to practise the rules which 
e prescribes, it must form a valuable guide to the bq^inner who 
is preparing himself for the duties of regimental surgeon or hos- 
pital-assistant ; and if it were of no other use than indicating 
the best sources of information, it would still be a useful treatise. 
The fourth and last lecture, we must add, relates to subjects, 
in several of which many improvements have been of late years 
effected, and others are altogether new. Of the former descrip- 
tion are the observations on the economy and management of 
hospitals, their internal arrangements, and the means of obviat- 
ing the approaches of disease. Of the latter nature are the re- 
marks on the different modes of conveying the sick and wound- 
ed from one station to another, or from the field of battle to a 
distant hospital. On this, which is a subject of great practical 
importance, the present author has bestowed particular attention ; 
and he has laboured to render it intelligible by models of the 
most useful and convenient machines which have been proposed 
or adapted for this purpose. 
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[AddUum to Original Communicationa.^ 

A&T. VIII. — Remarks on the Treatnumt of Amaurosis by 

. Jhj f d fc m'iiii, witk several successful Cases. By Tbomais 

SuoRTT, M. D., F. R. S. E. FeUow of the Royal College of 

Physicians, Edinburgh, one of the Ordinary Physicians to 

the Royal Infirmary and Fever Hospital, &c. 

JLlAyiNG been induced, by the perusal of several successful 
cases of paralysis, published in the Glasgow Medical and Sur- 
ipcal Journal of. May 18^9, to try the effects of strych- 
nine introduced into the system through blistered surfaces, it 
occurred to me, on examining a patient sent by Mr Liston 
from the surgicid wards of the hospital, and who laboured un* 
der amaurosis, apparently owing to paralysis of the retina, that 
this substance might be beneficially employed in relieving 
blindness firom that cause. As in this case almost every other 
remedy had failed, I lost no time in putting the patient under 
its influence. The effects, as detailed in the case of Hamilton, 
No. 1 of this series, were so satisfactory that. I felt warranted 
in ^ving the remedy further trial. The result of this will be 
seen by the cases which follow his. It was not my intention 
to have laid them before the public until I not only had de- 
cided in my own mind as to the efficacy of this medicine, but 
also was enabled, from farther experience, both to give some 
qpecific directions in regard to its employment, and, what is 
of much more importance, to point out the symptoms of those 
cases of the disease in which its use promises success. Some 
of the cases, however, which had been thus treated by me, 
having been published without my consent, I have been urged 
by several professional friends to submit, without further delaj, 
even an imperfect sketch to the profession. I own I do so 
reluctantly, as I am satisfied that much is yet to be learned 
regarding the use of strychnine ; but not without hope that it 
may prove of service in exciting to a more extensive trial of 
the remedy than my situation, unconnected at present with any 
of the public eye institutions, can permit me to make. Having 
formerly had charge of the Ophthalmic Hospital in Egypt, serv- 
ing with the army under Lieutenant-General Mackenzie Eraser 
in 1807, afterwanls having been entrusted with the sam^ duty in 
Sicily, and lastly with the entire charge of an experimental hos- 
pital on a large scale at Rhametta in that island, expressly formed 
for the treatment of chronic ophthalmia and its consequences, 
gave me ample opportunities of witnessing such diseases under 
almost everyform , and at the same time of of^n regretting their 
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unsuccessful issue, especially in amaurosis. Such axperience 
is calculated to secure me against tbe error of attributiiig 
to one means only the ^wer of relieving tfai&.ifii^^is^ or 
any other affection ; while, in the abs^ce of anytbii^ 
more satisfactory respecting the management of a very untracte- 
ble affection, it may entitle me to some confidence in offering 
the present practical remarks. Moreover, as perhaps the first 
person vho employed strychnine in amaurosis, and as having 
used it more extensively than most other individuals, I iin»> 
gine my observations can hardly be deemed ather introaive 
or unimportant, however impermct or inconclusive future m^ 
quirers may prove them to be. 

I consider strychnine to act purely as a stimulant either of 
the nervous matter of the nerves, or of their capillary system ; 
and, therefore, to be successfully employed only in amauzolic 
cases, which depend on paralysis of the optic nerve and retina, 
or in cases of congestivie amaurosis from pressure on these 
parts, with a loaded and inactive state of the minute vessels of 
the neurileroatic envelope. 

These affections are oiWn ascertained with difficult, «nd, 
therefore, cases may be viewed as such, though arising from 
structural derangements of the interior of the organ of vistpn. 
In these, as in others arisincp from severe or long-condnoed 
internal inflammation and oUier causes, strychnine, I appie. 
hend, can be of no possible service. The same thing may be 
said of amaurosis depending on clots of blood, or tumours whidi 
press upon the optic nerves. Where again, as is frequently the 
case, the disease is owing to the absorption of the meduUary 
portion of the nerve, it must be idlowed that nothing can be 
expected from it or any other medicine. In fine, in my 
opinion, it is only in cases of paralysis of the optic nerve, and 
those arising from congestion, that strychnine can be advan- 
tageously employed ; and I think the following examples, and 
those already published by Mr Liston, Mr Guthrie, and 
others, must decidedly prove its efficacy in them. It ia not 
immaterial to observe, that in such cases its beneficial opera- 
tion is considerably aided by the previous use of mercunr, 
possibly either by exciting the nervous system, by rousing the 
energy of the capillaries, or by increasing the powers of ab- 
sorption, or by all three conjointly. Thus, in No. 5, atrycfa* 
nine failed until mercury had been employed ; but on its ap- 

?lication, and then only, vision was improved ; and in cases Nos. 
and 9ft its decided effects followed the use of that medicine. 
I cannot positively say whether the effects of strychnine are 
lasting, but I believe it m most cases to be so if properly used. 
I may safely assert also, that in no case in which I have 
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tried it hM vision been injured^ where the disease etisted in 
one eye only, or where sight was not entirely destroyed. In 
no case did any constitutional evils arise from its use* I am 
inclined also to believe, from one or two instances, diat it was 
beneficial in removing opacities of the cornea, probably by its 
highly stimulating property occasioning rapid absorption. 

In delicate persons, or where the system is affected by mer- 
cury, I ought to add, the strychnine should be commenced in 
amul doseSf e. g. not exceeding a quarter of a grain, and in- 
creased daily until it produces sensible eflfects on the constito^ 
tion, such as headach, pricking pains over the body or tremors, 
when it should be discontinued, and, on resuming it^ the dose 
should always be considerably reduced. 

Where unpleasant symptoms arise, I can suppose that, cam- 
phor in large doses, or an opiate enema, suited in strength to 
the violence of the symptoms and the constitution of the patient, 
or, as recommended by M. Lembert, the application of mor- 
phine in small doses, sprinkled on the blistered surfaces, will be 
found to give relief; but in no instance have I judged it ne- 
cessary to employ any of them. 

Several of the cases here detailed were attacked with erysipe- 
las, which strychkiine seems prone to occasion ; but they were 
invariaUy relieved by simply rubbing about a drachm of mild 
ointment or cold cream over the diseased surface every four 
hours. 

Mr Fife, surgeon of the Eye Infirmary at Newcastle, has 
emidoyed strychnine, internally in several amaurotic cases, ac- 
tomkA of which he has had the kindness to send to me. Two 
aire now published with his permission. All the cases relieved 
by me, I ought to remark, had some remains of sight before 
this remedy was employed ; uid it mav not be unititeresting to 
add, that in a case of elaucoma, attended with dea&ess, where 
strychnine was used, »e latter afiection was relieved, but with- 
out any improvement in vision, as was also the result in one of 
Mr Fife's eases. 

Case I.-^Peter Hamilton, set. 22, an iron-founder, admit- 
ted 16th June 1829) can only distinguish lighit from darkness. 
Both pupils are much dilated, the right more than the left 
The iris in both is sensible to the stimulus of light. The eyes 
are clear, and, with the exception of a slight squint, present a na- 
tural appearance. This state of vision has continued two years. 
His account of its commencement is as follows. 

' Having been for some years daily working tinder exposure 
to the heat and light of an iron-founder's fitmace, he became 
afiected with indistinctness of vision, accompanied with flashes 
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of ]]|^t when looking at minute objects, or when stooping. 
This indistinctness became gradually more and more obscme 
for fifteen months. At the end of this time he oouhi only dis- 
tinguish light from darkness, and has remained in that state 
nine months. His general health had all along been quite 
good. 

17th, The temples were shaved and blistered, and one-cnghth 
of a grain of stnrchnine dusted the following day on each side 

23d June, (oth day.) Within the last week a blister has 
been twice in succession applied to each temple, and to the raw 
surfaces, first one-eighth, then one-fourth, and to-day half 
a grain of the powder of strychnia. The pupils are less dilat- 
ed, and the ins readily contractile ; strabismus almost gone ; 
tongue rather foul ; bowels open. 

125th, Can to-day distinguish colours pretty readily, espe- 
cially with the left eye, the iris of which is less sensible than 
that of the right. Half a grain was applied to each temple. 

26th, Still continues to improve, and can distinguish yellow 
and red colours; some headach, and tongue much loaded 
and white. Three-fourths of a grain to each surface ; a cathar* 
tic mixture. 

27th, Less headach; sight considerably improved, for he 
can distinguish print from writing. One grain applied to each 
surface 

28th, Vision more distinct. Had an additional grain and 
a quarter yesterday. Had 1 ^ on each surface* 

July 2d, (15th day.) Had IJ grains on the SOth. On the 
1st an attack of rigors, debility, sickness, vertigo, and head- 
ach, which are now gone, but feels weak. Can now clearly 
distinguish objects placed at the distance of some paces, and 
reads easily the hour upon a watch by evening twilight ; iris 
of both eyes quite sensible. Intermit strychnine. 

4th, Sight still further improved. Henew the blisters, and 
one-fourth grain of the powder. 

13th, Can now distinguish objects clearly at considerable 
distances. Pupils continue more contracted, although less 
than naturally. Strychnia from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
a grain has been applied as before. 

26th, Strychnia has not been applied since last report, from 
a sensation of violent heat over the skin. 

August 4th, Since the last report two grains have been ap. 
plied to each temple without any obvious effect ; but improve- 
raent in vision continues. 

16th, Has had two grains on each temple for eight days. 
Repeat blisters, and apply 2J grains to each surfiu^. 

September 8th, (79th day.) Since the last report he has 
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been applying the strychnia every day» from S to 8^ grains on 
each temple without any constitutional effect, but with conti- 
nued improyement in his sight 

There were some days of intermission, when the blisters 
were obliged to be renewed. Yesterday he left the Infirmary, 
, and attempted to work ; but finding that the act of stooping 
occasioned dimness of sight, he returned the next day and 
resumed the strychnine, to the extent of three grains on each 
temple, and continued gr. ijss. to the ISth. It was then omitted, 
and on the 31st, when he could see perfectly, he was ordered 
to apply the vapour of ammonia for a few days. The eyes ap- 
peared quite natural, the squinting gone ; and he was enabled 
to tell the time upon the Tron Church clock from the Infirmary 
windows at the distance of 300 yards. 

Case II.^Andrew Drummond, set. 84, a ship-carpenter, 
admitted October 2, 1829. This patient can only distinguish 
light from darkness, a window from the wall. The pupils of 
both eyes are rather contracted, and there is but little sensi* 
bility of the iris. In the left eye there is a ring of opaque 
substance, the remains of a cataract, the centre of which was 
removed by an operation ; but although the light was thereby 
admitted, he was still unable to see. This ring can only be 
observed when the pupil is dilated. This state of vision, which, 
with little change, has continued six years, commenced as fol* 
lows. 

He had been employed as a flax-dresser six months before 
be was attacked with fever at Dundee. This was about six 
years ago. But some weeks previous to this attack, dimness of 
sight had gradually come on ; and then, during the delirium 
of fever, his sight was totally lost, and likewise his hearing. 
During his convalescence he regained his hearing, but remain- 
ed nearly quite blind, sometimes, however, distinguishing light 
from darkness. A year after this he was admitted into the In- 
firmary, had the centre of the cataract removed from the left 
eye, was blistered, and had setons both in the nucha, and in 
the inside of the arms. But he left the hospital without re- 
ceiving any benefit to his sight. Two years ago he returned 
to the house, underwent medical treatment, took mercury, re- 
newed his blisters and setons, and left the house again without 
any distinct improvement, but only thinks he saw a little more 
'dearly. He has since his fever enjoyed good general health. 

Oct. 8d, A blister having been applied to the right temple, 
yesterday one-fourth of a grain of strychnia was dusted upon 
the raw surface ; and states that he saw a little with the right 
eye about six hours after the application, and that almost im- 
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viediately after he felt a diootmg paiii* across his for^iead, but 
no other sensation. One grain to be applied. 

Sth, Says he did not feel the applicati(m of the wbok 
grain so much as the first quarter^ but Uiinks his sight still im- 
proved. Full diet. Blisters renewed. 

7th, (5th day.) One grain since last report Can now dis- 
tinguish large from small letters ; some Yertigo last night. 1 1 
grain and aqua txmmonuB. 

10th, Since last report a firesh blister and three grains have 
been apfdied as before. Sees the Tron Church steeple fiom 
the window, and distinguishes the colours of the ward, wbicfa 
he oonld not do yesterday. One grain as before, and a oaAar- 
tic mixture. 

13th, Since the 8th, 2| grains have be^ applied. Noticed 
yesterday with his left eye the bars of the window. TTwo blis- 
ters since applied have risen well. Strychnia omitted yester- 
day, and no further improvement in sight. A|i{dy 1 ^ grains. 

18th, Five grains since the ISth, and a renewal of the blis- 
ters. Complains of the light affecting his eyes, which he bad 
not experienced before. 

22d, Three grains since the 18th, with alternate blisters on 
each temple. Can to-day see men walking at a distance, which 
he could not do yesterday. 

Nov. 7th, Since the 2Sd, 191 grains have been appfied, 
at most 2 J grains at once. His sight gradually improving, and 
the intolerance of light removed oitiirely. Strydinia has been 
intermitted, and his appetite improved by the tincture of ea- 
lumba. He can now see (Nov. 11th,) to read the hour upon a 
common watch-— but he cannot yet distinguish small print. 

He continued in Hospital till about tne end of November, 
during which time his sight was still further improved* 

Cask III. — George Miller, set. 52, a mason, was admitted 
on the 4th July 1829> labouring under amaurosis. 

The vision of both eyes was very considerably impaired, bat 
especially that of the left,' with which he can but faintly dis- 
tinguish the colour and shape of conspicuous objects when 
placed near him. Its pupil was slightly oblong, in a Cransverve 
direction, and always remained more dilated than that of the 
right eye, with the motions of which pupil it seemed chiefly to 
sympathise, contracting pretty readily upon the simnltaneoos 
admission of a strong Ti^t into both, whilst, when equally exp* 
posed alone, it contracted very tardily and imperfectly. Behind 
it the faintest degree of base was perceptible. The right eye 
presents a perfectly natural appearance. Both eyes became 
affected with indistinctness of vision between four and five 
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Hioiiihs ago» and some weeks after their haring been eured of a 
pretty sev^e attack of inflammation, vhich bad commenced to- 
wards the end of last year, in consequence, he thinks, of s4ime 
lime floating in the air having entered them. He has used 
mercury internally, and applied repeated blisters without anv 
benefit to the present affection. The general health is good. Both 
temples were blistered in the evening, and J of a grain of strych- 
nine sprinkled over each surface the following morning, and r&. 
peated for several days without apparent ^ect The first 
blisters having healed, and a second pair being applied to eacii 
temple, one grain of strychnine was sprinkled on each the fol- 
lowing day. This was followed by giddiness and tremors, which 
continued for two days, during which the strychnine was inter- 
mitted, and the second blisters healed. No apparent change. 
The blisters were therefore renewed, and only a quarter of a grain 
of sttychnine iq;>plied to each surfi^e. The following day, ( 1 4th 
July,) being the ninth day since the strychnine was used, the 
sight of the left eye was found to be so fer improved, that the 
patient could distinguish the Hospital bedding which was ex- 
posed to the air on the ground behind the Infirmary. In a few 
days the pupil of the same eye became more active, and the inK* 
provemen.t in sight advanced. The strychnine and blisters were 
continued as usual, but no further . change took place till the 
4th of August, when he said he could discern objects at a con^ 
siderable distance with the left eye, the pupil of which continues 
dilated to the saqie dc^gree ad formerly. The same treatment 
was pursued till the 23d of August, when he considered his 
vision still further amended ; on the 4th of September, again 
stated that improvement has taken place ; also on the 6th, when 
he was able to distinguish objects at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile. Discharged. This patient used about eighty grains 
of strychnine. The greatest quantity applied at any one time 
amounted to 5| grains. 

Case IV. — William Smith, a labourer, est. 31, was admitted 
into the Royal Infirmary on the l^ith October. Could only dis- 
.tinguish light from darkness; pupils not dilated, and the iris, 
which is grey, was slightly sensible of light in both eyes. Over the 
.left cornea there was extensive opacity) and sees more light in 
consequence with the right eye. General health good. Stated 
that twelve years i^, while gmng to his work, he perceived 
one morning a dimness of sight, as if there was smoke before 
.him. In the course of three days from this he became totally 
blind, and, notwithstanding active Uistcfring, continued so. 
About a year after be regained his sight partially, so as to en- 
able him to reap during part of the harvest, but he was always 
obliged to be led home at night ; since which time, he has been 
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in the sfeirte ftboTe deflcrBied, and has used no remadUes wbftieTtf ^ 
He was blistered, and the strychniiie was used the feUowing 
day, which produced, as in many of the other cases, a very bit- 
ter taste in the mouth after application. He had some pun in 
the balls of the eyes also, but no improvement in right. On 
the following day, however, slight amendmoit took jdace in the 
left eye, but he suffered during the night from headach. The 
treatment was continued, and on the £2d of October the head- 
ach was again severe, with pricking pains in the arms and l^s ; 
but the sight had so far improved, that he was able, fcHr the first 
time, to distinguish the bars of the windows. The sensations 
continued, and on the 26th the vision of the right eye was im- 
proved. On the following day improvement took place ; the 
forehead swelled ; and the pricking pains extended to the finger- 
ends, when the strychnine was omitted. On the 30th of Oc- 
tober the opacity of the left cornea was considerably diminished 
both in extent and deepness. On the ist of November be was 
able to distinguish a book, and said his sight was stronger. 
Had leave on the 4th of November to go out for a few hours ; 
was able to distinguish men from women, and in walking along 
was able to avoid coming in contact with people on the street, 
which he could now traverse without inconvenience. On the 
10th of November began to see downwards, and could distin- 
guish any thing on the table ; was slightly improved beyond 
uiis, when he was discharged by desire. 

Case V. — James Rankine, admitted July 7th, 1890. Two 
yean ago he was suddenly seised with deep-seated pain over the 
right eyebrow, accompanied with dimness of vision in the right 
e^e, from a constant appearance of small floating olgects before his 
sight. The pain in a short time disappeared, but the amaurotic 
symptoms continued increasing till fifteen months ago, since 
which time he has been unaUe to distinguish light from dark- 
ness, unless with a very small portion of the inner side of retina. 
The iris of the right eye is of a dark hasel colour, that of the 
left gray. Pupil moderately dilated and regular ; slightly sen- 
sible to light. Posterior part of the eye has a greenish hue ; has 
no pain in the eye. 

Three months ago symptoms of incipient amaurosis commen- 
ced in the left eye, (not, however, preceded by headach, or 
pain in the eyeball.) These have since gradually increased, so 
that he is now unable to read print of a large size at a moderate 
distance. There is a constant appearance of mu&aB volUan- 
tes before his eyes, and these have occasionally a daasling 
brightness, and at other times assume the appearance of a re. 
ticmated web. Pupil moderatelv dilated, regular, and sensible 
to light ; the posterior part of the eye seems natural. Health 
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good ; other functions natural. Blisters^ puifpng, and meraixy 
have been used without rdief. 

On admission, the application of Extract of Belladonna to eye- 
brows caused great dilatation of pupils, but considerable im- 
pairment of vision. 

Blisters were applied to the temples, and Ptdv. StrychnieBy 
gr. V. at three different times to their surfaces, without produ- 
cing any sensible effect. 

PiluuB Submur, Hydrarg. c. Opio were then administered 
till ptyalism was produced ; and while the system was under 
the action of mercury, blisters were applied to the temples ; but 
no change in vision took place, till on the application of one 
grain of strychnia to their surfaces, violent vertigo, headach, 
and other symptoms of its action were induced. Vision at 
the same time was greatly improved, so as to enable him to 
read common sixed print. The appearance of scotomata in a 
great measure removed, and the iris of the right eye rendered 
more sensible to light. 

The Puih), atryckniiB was subsequently applied with the 
same effect in a slighter degree, and vision continued improv- 
ing in the left eye, when, being a farm-servant, he was obliged 
to return to his work, and was dismissed by desire on the S4th 
July. 

Cask VI. — ^John Watson, set. 40, paraplegia with partial 
amaurosis of left eye. The loss of power over the bladder, rectum, 
and lower extremities, accompanied by absence of sensation, has 
been gradually increasing for twenty days. Amaurosis is of 
two years duration, stationary, a small portion of the retina r^ 
taining its sensibility. The eye free from any morbid appear«- 
ance; pain in the bead. Pulse 100, full; tongue furred; 
bowels torpid. 

January IStfa, 1830. — VS. ad %aiav. AppL Emplas. LytUB 
IfucfuB. Hydrarg. Submur, gr, v. q. noctesumend* In/ud 
Purg. ^ij. 9da gq» mane. 

28th, Pain in the head removed ; bowels acted upon more 
easily ; pulse more free and softer ; tongue in some degtee 
improved; amaurosis rather increased; legs motionless and 
insensible ; but more control over the bladder and rectum. 

Feb. 2d, Symptoms by no means ameliorated since last ro. 
port, although thqgBame treatment has been continued, or rather 
occasionally had recourse to, as indicated. — Applic. Potass. 
Fusa ad nucham, 

IBth, Symptoms unchanged; complains occasionally of a 
sense of constriction about the pr8eoord]a.-^Cap/. Strychnias 
gr. 5 S^ta qq. hora. 

16th, Capt. gr. \ Strych. 3/ia qq. hora. 

19th^ Violent shooting pains in the course of the sciatic 
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nenres ; shooting puns in the foreheid ; convukire actaon of 
the muscles of the legs and thighs ; pain in the epigaatrium ; 
constipated bowels; pulse 100, contracted; great depreadon 
of spirits ; tongue coated. — OmUt. Sirj^hnin. VS. S mr. Su^ 
mat Infua, P^rg. 

21st, Bowels open. Pulse 80, free. Tongue dean.— -CV^. 
Siryehn, gr. I Sia qq, hora. 

Qc Magnes StUph. iiij. ; Magnes Carbon, ^i. ; MUiura 
Camphora iiss. M* ft. hauat. omni mane^ nsmend, 

March 9d, Since last report oocanonal pains in the epi- 
gastriiun mitigated by the opiate draught, and omitting die 
strychnine for a few hours. Less conmlsive motion and 
less pain, but more sensation and voluntary motion, and evident 
improvement in the vision of the left eye, which yet looks healthy. 
Pupil as before like that of the other eye.*— -Con^. Strffohnm. 

15th, Progressive improvement. — Cent. Mtd, 

April iSd, Improvement such as to excite sanguine hopes.^ 
Cont Med, 

June 1st Vision useftil. Cannot yet walk without assist- 
ance. — Cont, Med. 

July 19th, Continues improving. 

Cask VII. Walter Henderson^ set 43, admitted June Sd, 
1830. Has had for twenty-two years almost perfect amaurosis 
of his right eye, a small portion only of the retina remaining 
sensible to light. It commenced after an attack of iritis, which 
was removed by the usual antiphlogistic remedies ; but the 
symptoms of amaurosis continued increasing, and in a short 
tune attained its present state. The iris is of a daric«>brown 
colour, and insensible to light Pupil moderately dilated, and 
irregular ; posterior part of the retina has a greenish hue ; has 
no pain in the eye. 

The left eye remained unaffected till two months ago, when 
the usual symptoms of amaurosis commenced in it, accompanied 
with those of iritis. The latter were removed by antiphlogistic 
treatment, but the amaurosis has continued still to increase. All 
objects appear to him covered with a dense mist, which at times 
has a dark-brown, at other times a light gray, colour. It at first 
appeared in the form of icoiomata^ which have gradually in- 
creased so as to assume the above-mentioned appearance. Oc- 
casionally in the dark flashes of light appear befere his eyes. 
Is unable to read the largest print, and wfaeh walking the stroet 
constantly runs against obstacles which come in 4iis way. Pa. 
pil is contracted, very irregular, and sluggish in contracdng 
on exposure to light. The posterior part of eye has a very 
slight greenish tinge ; has no pain in the eye or headach ; 
health good ; other functions natural. 
' After admission the Extract of Belladonna was applied to the 
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eyelids, By U the pupik were dilated { aj^peared very irregu- 
Ur, and vuion al the same time mach impaired. Ptf . Sulmur* 
Hydr. c» OpiOf were adminiatered till slight; ptyalism was in^ 
diiced, and » blister a^[died to each temple ; but no change in 
the vision took place. One grain of Puh. Strychniw wtnA 
sprinkled on the blistered surface without producing any sen* 
sible effect. Next day, however, on the application of two 
grains, slight headach, vertigo, and the usum qrmptoms pro- 
duced by strychnia in a smidl degree, were induct. Vision 
in the left eye was at the same time considerably improved, so 
as to enable him to read print of a moderate sise, and the 
cloudiness rendered much less dense. His system was again 
slightly affeqted with mercury. Blisters applied to his temples, 
and Pvh* StryehnUs, ij. grains, to their surfaces, which in a 
short time produced vertigo, headach, slight tremors, and other 
constitutional eflfects. Vision was also greatly improved. Has, 
during die treatment, had slight attadcs of iritis, which were 
always removed by the application of belladonna to eyelids. 

Reported as follows :— August Bth, Is able to read the 
smallest print. Visus NdkUostu almost completely re* 
moved. Pupil of left eye still small and irregular ; that of 
right moderately Elated, regular, and sensible to light No 
change in the vision. 

August 11th, Dismissed much relieved. 

Casb VIII. — Isabella Wailes, set 30, admitted November 
21st, 1889* Perfect amaurosis of four months^ duration, IbL 
lowing a sudden suppression of menstrual discharge, by the ap> 
plication of cold to the feet* Has headach, dea&ess, occasional 
stupor ; amencNrrhcea continues ; bowels torpid ; tongue foul ; 
pulse 90 ; apoplectic. Has been ten weeks under treatment at 
the General Infirmary. 

In this case depletion, local and general, purging, blistering, 
and mercury were employed; and by February 1 6th pain in 
the head was relieved ; pulse firee ; less stupor ; bowels more 
active; tongue cleaner; deafiiess continues; and the pupils 
are enormously dilated. The eyes otherwise look healthy^ 
but remain perfectly insensiUe to every degree of light.-*Cap/. 
gr. I Bia qq. hora. 

97th, Less deafiiess ; pupiU. smaller.— *Cont PUuUb. 

March 6di, Dea&ess nearly gone ; pupils smaller ; ge- 
neral appearance more healthy. Complains of uneasiness about 
the epigastrium, and shooting pains in the head.*— Cent PiL 
StfychnuB. 

13th, Pupils reduced almost to a natural siae, and have be*, 
come moveable. Shooting pains continue through the head, ac 
companied by flashing of light ; has menstruated.-*Co»/. 
Strychnia* 
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16tb, Countenance much improyed. Endutetf pain from 
exposure to strong light, although there is yet no power in dis* 
tinguishing objects. Pulse fiiller. — CtmL Siryrkmm 

Soon after this ranvt ibe fifit; dass of «ym|rt i H n fi fctanHd, 
in c ona eq n aice of which strychnine was abandoned, and de- 
pletion adopted. Stupor was the precursor of the other hwd 
symptoms ; and it was followed by deafiiess» total inseBsbSity 
to light, and dilated pupils. The sy mpUw ii a of pressure on 
the bndn have been again reliered ; and within the last ten 
days strychnine has been resumed, and m^istraation oonttaues 
regular. 

Cass IX — Janet Barclay, sst. 38, admitted June 18tb, I8d0. 
Two years ago symptoms of incipient amaurosis commenced in her 
r%ht eye. These continued gradually increasing till a few months 
ago, smce which time the amaurosis has been almost perfect, a 
small portion only of the retina retaining its sensibility, so that 
at the distance of six inches from the eye, the sphere of vision 
does not exceed a circle of half an inch in diameter, and in diat 
small space sight is very imperfect, from a constant appearance 
of musca volitantea* 

The left eye became similarly affected, but in a much less 
degree, three months ago. In it tlie visus reiiculaius is 
now very perfect, rendering her unable to see objects distinctly 
at a very short distance, or to read the largest print 

The pupils are moderately dilated, and slightly sensible to 
light. The posterior part of both eyes seem somewhat opaqoe. 
The amaurosis, at its commencement in the right eye, was ac- 
companied with deep-seated pain in the eyeball, whidi, after a 
short time, disappeared ; but recurred when the left eye became 
affected, and has continued more or less since. Bowds irregu- 
lar ; other fiinctions natural. Blisters have been applied to her 
temples and nape of neck, without effecting any improvement 
in the vision. 

The application of Extract of Belladonna to the eyebrows pn>. 
duoed its usual effects. The system was affected slightly by 
mercury, and purgatives administered, without any beneficial 
effect. Blisters were then applied to her temples, and one grain 
of strychnine sprinkled on their surfaces. This application was 
continued till it occasioned considerable vertigo, headacfa, 
tremors, &c. Vision rapidly improved under the above treat- 
m^t, which was at difierent times repeated with the same sue* 
cess, so that on July S6th, the sphere of vision in the right eye 
was restored to almost its natural size, and the appearance of 
mtuciB voHktntes removed. The viaiu reHculahis in the left 
eye had likewise almost completely disappeared. Had no pain 
in the eyeballs or headach, and she was dismissed cured. 
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PART III. 

MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

PHYSIOLOGY AVD PATHOLOGY. 

0» the Cmue qf the Entrance of Air inta the fehu during OperaHont on the 
Nedu iArehivti Giniraks de Aiidedne^ Jafir 1830.)— It it well known that on 
M^eral ocoudoni death has taken place aoddenlj duting surgical operations on the 
neck, and that the accident has been traced to the admission oi air into the heart and 
great vessels by the mouths of divided veins. But no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been given of the fact that such an accident occurs rarely, or of the drcun- 
stance that air should ever obtain entrance at all. For although most physblogists 
now admit to a certain extent the principles laid down by Dr Barry, as to the venooi 
circulation and the suction-power which is excited during inspiration on the blood 
in the veins that enter the c hest , - s t ill, as M» Berard^ the author of the paper quoted 
above, has remarked, it is not easy to see how this suction-power sbonid have the 
efieet of drawing air into the cavity of a flaccid vein, the pcrietes of which must 
peld to atmospheric pressure before any fluid, even aeriform, can enter by an open- 
mg in it M. Berard^ however, has succeeded in explaining the cause of the en- 
trance of the air ; and has likewise discovered in this cause an organisation of oon« 
sidomble consequence for maintaining the fuoetions of the great veins near the 
heart. 

• He observes that the veins are all formed of extremely flaccid coats ; so as to ooUapae 
entirely when empty, provided the atmospheric pressure act on their external surface^ 
■ -and that tfaey would consequently be all r^uced to a similar stale by the suc- 
tion- power of the heart and chest, unless their calibres were kept open by some pe* 
culiarity of mechanbm. This peculiarity consists in the adhesion of the parietes of 
certain veins to adjacent parts, which tend to keep them .stretched. Such a stmctnie 
baa been long known to exist in the case of the sinuses of the brain, and ramiflca* 
tions of the venss hepaticss; the former of which are kept constantly distended by 
the organization of tlie fidx and tentorium of the dura mater, and the latter by the 
incompressible nature of the organ through which they are distributed. But M» 
Berard now calls the attention of physiologists to certain peruliaritios in the oigani. 
zation of other veins for accomplishing the same purpose. The entrance of the so. 
perior vena cava into the right auricle of the heart is Kept in a state of constant ten- 
sion by the prolongation over it of the strong fibrous covering of the pericardium ; 
and the subclavian veins, the junction of the jugulars with these veins, as also tne 
whole course of the axillary veins from the scaleni muscles to the arm-pit, are main- 
tained in a simUar state, by being attached to various aponeurotic membranes at the 
root of the neck. Hence if the superior cava, subclavian, axillary, or commence- 
ment of the jugular veins be divided, they do not collapse as other veins do, but re- 
main gapii^, unless they are detached from the texture by which they are kept dls« 
tended, and then they collapse like veins generally. Were it not for this organiza- 
tion, it is obvious that the suction-power of inspiration, even of the powerful 
kind whidi is admitted by some physiologists, could have little or no efieet In 
moving tlie blood towards the heart along the superior cava. But the chief veine 
being kept in a sute of distension, and so enabled to resist the compr e ss i ng tendency 
of atmospheric pressure, the pumping or inspiring power of inspiration becomes ef- 
fective ; and it is particularly worthy of remark, that as the. aponeurotic membranes 
to which the veins are attached extend from bones to bones, and are most stretched 
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dming the cxpainioD of Um dicit, it it during die act of iiMpimtioo tiiot the fcbii 
ere meet extended. The aune oigentsation will elio for tbe Mine Teawio aoooom 
for the entrance of air into the heart, from wounds of the veina at the root of tbe 
neck during surgiGal operations. If the enbdaTian or oommeneement of the jugular 
▼ein is opened, air will enter to a certainty, unless iminediatf preeaotiona be taken 
to exduoe it ; and as for the same accident occurring when more distant veins are 
opened, it will be found, we doubt not, to arise from the divided vein haTing ac- 
quired, from connexion with diseased parts, an wganiTation similar to that pos se s 
sed by the subdavian and axillary veins in their natural state. Af. Berwrd mrtber 
observes that the inferior cava, by its passage throng the diaphragm, is similarly 
oiganiaed with the superior cava. It rwuains conftanXly extended and gaping, even 
when empty. Hence the suction efict of inspiration is transmitted to the hepatic 
veins, which we have alicady seen are fitted for conveying it by a ooi w w p ni M l in g 
structure. It is thus apparent that the inspiratory power of the chest is one of the 
owers which contribute to the movement of the blood in the vascular system of the 
ver. The want of a c o r re sp o n ding structure of the gnat veins leading to the ex- 
tremities, renders this moving power of no inAuenee whatever on the drcnlation in 
the oUier branches of the inferior cava. 
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On ike Aidmal Tt m per aimr e te d^^raa La^itmieM. {Amtabt Set AUeaccf M- 
imreiiuj Mai 18S0l>— .A few years ago Dr John Davy made some inferceling ei- 
perimenta on die difleicnces wUdi take place in the temperature of the human 
My in paanpg to wnmeroreolder latitudes (Rdln. New Philos. Journal) ; and the 
result was that in warm climates it rises, and in eokldimates fklb a little. These ex- 
periments have been more lately repeated by M^Beffnamd of Paris during a Toyaoe to 
tfaeBast The voyage was from Toulon by the Cape to the Ide of Bourbon, the Md- 
divians, the Coromandd eooat, Bengal, the eoast of Pm, Ceyhn, the Straits of Jon« 
da, Java, and then home by the Gape to Havret and it lasted from May 18S7 to 
December 1888. The thermometers used were carefully eompated by M, Jmgo 
with the standard at the Observatory of Paris, both before and after the voyage,— eo 
that the aocnracy of the observations is unquestionable. There are seven sets of ex- 
'^periments, four of which were made in the Torrid, and three in the Temperate sooes, 
and each set was made on the same twdve men, all of them being in good hcdth, most 
of them atbleticy and aO fod, and exercised almost precisely in me same manner. 
On the 1st July, in 10"* 4* north Utitude, the air being 79* F. the aveiage tempera- 
ture of twdve Europeans was iMll^ On the 10th of August following, in S(r 10^ 
south latitude, the air bring 624, the average temperature of the body was 98]. 
On the llth September under the line, with an atmospheric heat of 86*, the tempe- 
imture of the body was on an average very nearly 100*. Next year on tfie I3di 
May, in latitude V I' eouth, the dr bring 86*, the body was 991. On the Uth 
of October following, in 88* 9y south latitude, the air bring 68i, the body was 99*. 
On the 80th of October, under the line, with an atmospheric temperature of 79*, 
that of the body was 99^. On the 4th December, in 46* north htttude, the air 
being 88(, the body was 99*. Hence it will be pcrcrived, that the range of the ani- 
mal heat, between climates where 531 and 86 are the extreme trmpentnrcs 
of the atnumhert, is one degree and a quarter of Fahrenheit, and that it rises as tbe 
atmospheric neat rises, and vice verta^-^ with some digbt irregularities, probably to 
be ascribed to the coldness or heat of the dimate, which the subjecu of experiment 
hadjustleft 

On the k^fUnenee of atmeepherie temperature on the MorttUHf among i^fkntt, 
{AnnakM tTHygi^ PubHpie et de Midecine^Ligak^ Janvier et Avrit 1S90.>— 
MM. VHkrmi, and Myine»SdwardM have proved by a set of statistical tables, that 
the mortality among young infants is considerably greater in the colder northern de- 
partmenu of Prance, than in the warm southern departments, and that in the mme 
place it is considerably greater during the cold months of the year than during the 
ismpecate months, aiid also somewhat greater in the hottest months than in those 
which are temperate. Thus In the northern part of Prance, situated above the lati- 
tude of 49*, the mortality among children within the first three monUis of Hfe was 
in 1818 aa 1 to 7.96 births,— eouth of the 46th degree of latitude it was only as 1 to 
ia78 1 and in 1819 it was fai the former district as 1 to 9.12, and in the latter as 
1 to 1 1.7. At Dunkirk the mean temperature of the year is U^ dcsiccs less than 
at Toulon, the former bring 60.4 P. the latter 68*. Thus again in% year 1818 
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tile mortality for tb« nine period of Ufe tbroughout the whole of France varied from 
«fie doUh in 7>22 births during the inonth of January to one in 9.8, in the month 
of May ; adod in 1819 from one in ^,G6 during January to one in 9-97 during the 
inonth of May. During the three cold months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, the average for toe two years was one in 7*81 ; during March and April it 
was one in 8.78; during May, June, and July, one in 9.7''^ ; during August and 
September one in 8.06 ; during October and November one in 8.68. In order to 
Iporeeive lolly the effects of temperature in producing these variations, the English 
reader most keep in remembrance, that August and September are in France ex. 
tremdy hoi months, while October and even November are much 'more mild than 
in Britain. The inference to be drawn from the numerical statements here given as 
to the mortality in diflerent seasons is, that in the coldest months it is greatest, in 
,cbe warm months at die beginning of summer least, but somewhat greater even in 
the warm months when the extreme heat oi summer has endured for a conriderable 
time. 

These facts have been since very satisfactorily confirmed by the statistical inquiries 
of M, Cajfbrt at Narbonne in the middle of Prance. In the course of fifteen years 
subsequent to 1810, the deaths in that town among children within the first three 
inootlu was one in 9.67 births ; which is interraediste between the mortality in the 
northern and southern departments of Prance as given above. Of 532 deaths among 
children of the same age, 163 occurred in the months of December, January, and 
February,— «1 13 in April, March, and May, — 125 in September, October, and No- 
vember,-i-and 131 in June, July, and August On taking the proportion of deaths 
to births the average for the winter quarter is one in 8.43 births, for the spring 
quarter one in 12.05, for the autumn quarter one in 10.65, and for the summer 
quarter one in 8.95. 

NtUwt of the Urine during ihefbrmatton of the Cystic Oxide Cakulut^ (Journal 
^Science, Literature tmd Art^ January to March 1830.^ — Dr Venabla of Chelms- 
ford has lately had a good opportunity of carefully examining the urine in a case of 
that rare form of cauulus in the bladder, — the Cystic Oxide. The only instance 
where the urine had been previously examined in the same circumstance was in the 
caie of a gentleman mentioned by Dr Prout in his work on the Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs (p. 166,) who found that the urine varied in density from 1020 to 
1022, was rather abundant, faintly acid, of a yellowish^reen colour and peculiar 
odour,-— that there was formed on standing a greasy-like film on the surface and a 
copious pale precipitate, both of which were composed of triple phosphate of ammo- 
nia and magnesia and cystic oxide, — that cystic oxide was also precipitated on tlie 
addition of acetic acid, — and that there was very little urea and scarcely any lithic 
This analysis corresponds precisely with that of the urine in Dr Vcnable$* 



The subject was a labourer's wife, forty- seven years of age, stout, corpulent, 
aaOow, but otherwise healthy looking. She had several children. She was much 
annoyed with constant obtuse pain in the loins, like lumbago, and occasional attacks 
of acute pain, like nephritis, wnich rendered depletion and ottier powerful antiphlo- 
gislic remedies necessary. She had frequently passed small calculi afler her attacks 
of severe pain, the departure of the pain being suddenly accompanied with a sense 
as of something dropping towaids the bottom of her body, and followed in a day or 
two by the voiding of a stone. On one occasion she discharged a great number of 
small ones of the size of peas, connected together by a string like beads. Dr F«- 
fuMet procured one equal in si^e to a large nut, which like the rest had been passed 
naturaOy. It weighed twelve grains, resembled the triple phosphate in general ap« 
pearance, and had actually some crystals of that ralculous matter on its surface^ 
It was of tiie consistence of wax, was not laminated, had a crystalline fracture and 
a density tit 1714.3. By the heat of the blowpipe a strong peculiar foetor was ex* 
haled, and by the process of incineration a whitish ash was procured, not alkaline. 
It was soluble in nitric, sulphuric, muriatic^ and phosphoric acids, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, acetic, dtric, and tartaric adds, as well as in the carbonate of ammonia. It 
vas dissolved by the two fixed alkalis and their carbonates, by lime water and the 
solution of baryta. Acetic acid threw it down from its solution in alkalis. These 
are the properties by which tlie calculus was proved to be the Cystic Oxide. 

The urine was of the ordinary quantity, of a greenish-yellow colour, like a nearly 
ripe mdon, in taste digfatly saline, of a peculiar odour somewhat like that of the 
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bweet-biutf, of aa oUy^likc eoomt»taee^ and in ipectfic gnvHjr between lOSO and 10t6- 
It was tarbtd from an impalpable powder, wbtdi on ttandfa^ putly snbnded and 
proved to be chiefly mucus ; but some turbiditj still remained, which by filtration was 
proved to arise from fine particles of cystic oxide in snspenson, with a little ammo- 
niacc^magnesian phonhate and some mucus. By long standing a stratum at the top 
became detat and oily^looldng. The urine fiiintly reddened litmus, gave a pcedpttate 
of cyitic oxide with aloohol imd with acetic add, and a copious precipitate of mixed 
eysUc oxide and ammoniaoo-magnesian phonhate with the carbonate of ammo- 
nia. It was very deficient in urea ; not a partide separated on the addition of nitric 
add to its syrupy extract Lithic add was also very defective, as none aeDualed 
on the addition of the mineral adds aAer the urine was evaporated to oae-mtrd of 
its volumes The patient got mudi easier, and the urine more dense, the cystic 
oxide less abundant, and the lithic add more abundant, by constant attention to 
the state of the bowels, and the administration of muriatic add, and of pills made 
of sulphate of morphia, ipecacuanha, extract of coldiicum, and extract d hyoscya- 

Q1US. 

MATERIA MSDICA. 

AUeged diteaoerg of a tubHUmieJbr SuifhaU af Quiaa. (tUout Miiieak^ Jmim 
18S^>— >In June 1830, M. Leroux, a druggist at Vitry-le-Fran^ais, sent to the 
Academv of Medicine an essay on the bark of the willow, with two products ex- 
tracted from it, which he termed Salidne and Sulphate of Salidne. MM. Gay- 
Lnssac and Magendie were commissioned to examine these substances, both diemi- 
eally and therapeutically. In the succeeding July M. Leroux ascertained, aa wdl 
as the repoiters on his paper, that Salidne is not an alkaloid ; that instead of taXs^ 
rating acids, acids decompose it, and talw away its property of dystallizing ; and 
further, that it does not contain any asote. It was consequently evident uiat the 
substance denominated sulphate of sididne could not be a nit ; which aooordingly 
was ascertained both by the discoverer and by the reporters. The substance to whK& 
Af. Lertmx has given the name of salidne is when pure in white, ddicate, pearly 
crystals, very soluble in water and alcohol, but insolnble in ether, extreme^ bitter 
to the taste, and possessing the aroma of willow baric In order to obtain it, dine 
pounds of the bark of the willow, (Salix A<&r, as determined by M. Desfimtatnes) 
bdng dried and reduced to powder, an boiled in fifteen pounds of water, in wbidh 
four ounces of carbonate of potass have been previously disaolved. After filtmtioii, two 
pounds of the solution of subaoetate of lead are added. The product is itaea fflter- 
ed, and treated with sulphuric add, and subsequently with sulphuretted-hydrogen 
gas to remove the lead. The excess of add is next saturated witn carbonate of lime^ 
The liquid is again filtered and concentrated, decohmxed with animal charcoal, and 
filtered again white hot. It is then ciystallixed at two stages of evaponckni, and 
the crystels, while drying, are excluded from the light. This process, which will 
undoubtedly be susceptible of simplification, gives about an ounce of salidne ; and 
when conducted on the large scale will probably give double that quantity. 

Experiments with this substance have been trini on intermittent fevers of difiereat 
types, and without carrying the dose very high. M. Magendie remarked that cases 
of fever were cut short in one day by three doses of six grains each. Experiments 
equally successful were made by Doctw Miqud at La Chariti, and MM. Uuaaon 
and Bally at the Hotd-Dieu, and by other physicians; and all agreed that not more 
than/rom tweoty-fiour to thirty grains of salicme was required to arrest completely 
the paroxysms of fever, whatever might be the type. This is about the same as the 
dose usually reouired of sulphate of quina. ^ In short, M. Leroun has di s cover e d 
in the bark of the SaUx heHx a crystatlixable prindple, which incontestably p oawasis 
febrifuge virtues scarcely inferior to those of sulphate of quina. MM. BrugnateUi, 
Buchner, and Fontaine, had previously studied the analysis of this bark, and con- 
ceived they had succeeded in extracting its active prindple in a state of purity. But 
it is dear from the terms employed by these chemists, that they never snooMdcd in 
sepftatmg the pure, crystallized safici&e of Leroux." 

Caution at to the M$e qf the Hydriodate of Patau, — This substance does not ap- 
pear to have latdy proved so valuable a remedy in the hands of many British phyai- 
dans as it had previously done in the hands of continental practitionen, or some . 
of those who first employed it in this country. The difierence may be partly owing f 
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to its effidkey in many dueases haTing been exaggerated. But another eztiemely 
probable reason is the great uncertainty of the nature ot the salt generally sold under 
the nanie of faydribdate of potass. Not rery long i^, Mr Pereira of London had 
occasion to observe that the salt sold in London is frequently rendered impure with 
carbonace of potass. About the same time this adulteration likewise attracted our 
notice.— -In order to ascertain the amount of the adulteration, as well as the 
extent to which the adulterated article is used throughout the country, we pro- 
cured from a well-known and enterprising apothecary of this place, nieci- 
mens from four chemical manufactories in Great Britain; and tne result of 
OUT examination of them is, that all of them contain more or less water, some of 
them a great deal, that one only is free from carbonate of potass or other impurity, 
and that the remaining specimens contain that salt in a greater or less proportion,— 
two of them being chiefly composed of it. The only pure specimen we have ex- 
amined was obtained from the manufactory of Mr Heln, in London. It contains 
24 per cent of water, and no carbonate, muriate or sulphate ; the cryitals tend to 
■asome the cubic form, and some of , them are large well>formed cubes, or rather 
short four-sided prisms ; and it is entirely and readily soluble in alcohol. The wa- 
ter, small as its proportion is, was probably less when the article left the manu- 
factory ; because the speciipen we used was taken from a large bottle nearly empty, 
where it had remained for some time. For obvious reasons we shall not state for 
the present where the other three specimens were manufaotured. One of them was 
well enough crystallized. It contained little more titan two per cent, of water ; 
bnt it contained also GJ per cent, of carbonate of potass. Toe third showed no 
tendency whatever to assume any crystalline form,-*4nd contained oniy 9*4 per 
cent, of hydriodaie of foUuty widi l&l of water, and 74.5 of carbonate of potass. 
The fourth had nearly the same external appearance, and was nearly of the same 
degree of impurity. The hydriodate of potass amounted to no more than 10.6 
per cent, the water forming 15.66, and carbonate of potass, with a Httle sulphate, 
73.8 per cent. Of the three impure specimens the first probably received its im- 
purity from accidental imperfections in the process ; but it is not easy to admit 
the same explaiuti<in of the adulterated state of the two last 

The process by which the purity of the hydriodate of potass in respect to this adul- 
teration mav be ascertained is very simple. The water is of course determined by 
heating a given weight of the substance to a low red heat If the salt is tolerably 
pare it fuses : If it contains a large proportion of carbonate of potass, even a fbll 
red heat causes but an imperfect fbsion. The loss of weight is water driven off by 
the heat The dry residue is then to be dissolved in pure water, and treated wiA 
nitrate of baryta, upon which a white precipitate is thrown down, if any carbonate 
or sulphate exists in the salt If the white precipitate is entirely redissolved bj 
acetic add with efl c rves c ence, the impurity is carbonate alone. The quantity is 
easily determined by collecting and washing the precipitate on a filter, removing it, 
heating it for some time at a heat somewhat under redness, and weighing it 
Every 100 grains of the carbonate of baryta thus procured correspond to 70 of car- 
bonate of potass in the adulterated salt This process is not f%gially exact, as every 
chemist knows, but at the same time a great deal more exact thui the apothecary 
or physician has any occasion for. 

TOXICOLOGY. 

On the PoUontma ^ffM* of Oxygen and tome other Gates oh the AmnuU Body» 
f Quarterly Journal of Sciencet LUerature^ and Ari^ January to March 1830.>— 
A series of very interesting experiments hsis been lately performed by Mr Broughton 
on the efl&cts of certain gases on animal life, and especially oq the effects of oxy^. 
This gas has been long known to prove deleterious to animals when breathed in a 
state of purity. But by a singular coincidence it has happened, that none of the 
experimentalists who have lately investigated the physiologicd operation of the gases, 
has paid any particular attention to the phenomena occasioned by the inhalation of 
oxygen. And it has consequently been left to Mr Broughton to discover some ex- 
trercely curious and peculiar drcnmstances connected with its action. 

The gas for the experiments was prepared from black oxide of manganese by heat, 
and was collected in large glass jars over water. A platform was placed within the 
jar, on wludi ^e animal to be experimented on could be phiced above the water ; 
and when the temperature of the atmosphere was low, the whole apparatus was kepi 
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at A modertte best before a Uige fire. Comparative ezperimciits ware made vidi 
common air in ctrcumataneet precUely nmilar. 

Mr Broi^ton fint remarked, as others had done, that animals die mudi aoeoo 
in atmospheric air than in oxygen. He farther obsrrred, that after an uuvibI bad 
died in common air, the lesidaal air extinguished flame and destroyed soMNfaer sni- 
roal in a few seconds ; but that in the residual gas, in a jar where an animal hsd 
breathed oxygen till it died, another animal lived a long time and the oombosiioB 
of a match was brilliantly enlivened. His experiments with oxyeen aie eleven in 
number; and the animals with which they wen perfimned were me kitten, rabbit, 
4Ciiinca-pig, and sparrow. He commonly remarnd that no apparent change oooon 
for the first hour ; then the breathing and pidss become accelerated ; afterwaidi 
a state of debility supervenes ; and gradually msensibility comes on, with leasing of 
the eyes, slnw respiration, and sometimes gasping. If at this stage of the experi- 
ment the animal be removed into the atmospoere, it speedily recovers ; aad evca if 
the respiration have ceased altogether before its removal, recovery raaj be aoooBk- 
pUshed by artificially inflating the lungs. In a veaiel of the capacity of one gsIkO) 
three hours were sufficient to bring most animals into a state of great danger, aad 
/ew recovered after being confined five hours. When the body was examined soaa 
after renriration had ccMcd, and when life was consequently to all outward appesr- 
ance exunct, the heart was always found contracting vigoroudy, the whole Uood of 
the body, both in the veins and arteries, was brightly arterial, and many of the 
membraiious surfiues, but eapecially that of the lungs, were of the same Aocid red 
tint. We may extract the foUowing experiments as good examples of the whole. 
£xperimetiU i. and li. '* A kitten ten or twelve days old was imroeraDd in pure oxyfeOi 
and suffered no apparent inconvenieoos during the first hour, but afterwards its re- 
sniratioos were qiuckeoed and the sanguiferous system was much acoderated. To 
this succeeded a state of debility and sradually a total insensibility.** Thia animsl 
recovered on being removed at the end of three hours. A second of the same breed 
** was not removed until the motion of the diaphragm, (the last organ in which 
movement is perceptible) had ceased some minutes, and it did not become reani- 
mated. On opening the chest, the heart mas fiumd beating- Mtr<mgl§ s amd after Hi 
removal fircibly contracted on the knife wftoi cut across. Throughout the bran 
and every part of the body no trace of venout blood smu discoverable^ but every 
where the arteries and veins universally carried scarlet blood, as well as bodi divi- 
sions of the heart, which exhibited the internal structure to be entirely of a bright 
florid colour ; and the surface of the lungs appeared as if highly injected with vcr- 
milion.** Experiment viu ^^ A rabbit id>out three weeks old was immersed in atMmt 
two gallons of oxygen at half>past eleven in the forenoon. At three o'clock the 
animal was still apparently lively and unaffected, and it ate some oats aad cabbage, 
introduced through the water under Uie glass. At seven, the animal's breathiog 
was Quickened, hut it showed no signs of insensibility ; nor until nearly devto 
o'clock, was it apparently much affected, when some degree of stupor and weakness 
was evident. At twelve o'clock at night, twdve hours and a-half after its imoicr- 
sion, it was in a sitting posture, breathing quick, and somewhat dull in appearance. 
In this state it was left, the fire allowed to go out, and the bath m ooq^ down to dte 
temperature of the room on a frosty night ; so that in the mornin^it was fooad 
dead. On opening the body, the heart and blood-vesselt univerully contamcd 
scarlet blood. During this experiment, as the water rose in the jar, about two or 
three pints of oxygen were added* A flame was excited in a blown-out taper intro- 
duced into tlie jar ; and a mouse breathed some time in it" Experimeni xL ** A 
rabbit about three or four weeks old was immersed in a gallon of fresh oxygen at 
one o'dock p. m. In about an hour iu respiration was quickened, and in two bouts 
it was very weak, and apparently losing itt sensibility. Nearly a quart of oxygeo 
was added during the experiment, to make up for the rising of the water. About 
seven, having bom in the gas nearly six hours, it was convulsed and expired, and 
was removed in five minutes without any dgn of motion. On opening the eheit 
the heart was in full action, and the diaphragm still. No venous blood was peteq>- 
tible. The gas remaining after' the experiment rekindled a blown-out taper.^ 
N. B. In all these experiments the surface of the lungs appeared much injected. 
The blood also was observed to be very transparent, and to coagulate remarkably 
quick. The r%ht side of the heart was always much more filled than the left." 

These experiments show how erroneous were the ttvaXta obtained by one of the 
Uitest experimentalists on the subject, Sir H. ZXroy, who inferred that tlie fatal cfiecU 
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are independent of exoeM of oxygen. Mr Brougfatoii shows clearly that pure oxy- 
gen acts as a narcotic poison, that it induces a uniTersal arteixalixed state of the 
bkxMi, and excites symptoms of severe nervous derangement. Its action exhibits 
Ae singular phenomenon of the heart being the last organ in the body to die» and 
3ret circulating arterial blood. The contractility of the intestinal canal also conti- 
nues long after the functions of the brain are annihilated. 

The other gases with which he experimented were nitrous oxide, nitrogen, 
chlorine, sulphuretted-hydrogen, hydrogen, carburetted-hydrogen, nitric oxide 
mod carbonic add gas. — Nitroui oxide gat had precisely the same effects as oxygen ; 
but acted with much greater rapidity. A kitten was killed in half an hour, spar- 
rows in four or five minutes, mice in about eight minutes ; but a rabbit three weeks 
old lived two hours and a quarter. In every case the heart was found contracting 
strongly after death, and tlie blood was florid in the veins as well as the arteries. 
—In Chlorine all animals were killed in about thirty seconds. The only important 
fiKt in Mr BroughUm'M experiments with it is, that the lungs presented the yellow 
tint and peculiar odour of the gas ; to that, oontnry to what is usually tliou^t, 
chlorine passes the epiglottis. In Ms experiments with Hydrogeny which proved 
fatal in half a minute, he found that immediately after death the heart and iotes- 
tines did not retain their contractility, and he therefete concludes that this gas is a 
positive poison, and not merely an asphjrxiatiDg ^as—^arbttretted'hpdrogtm^ (but 
he has forgotten to say which species,) aoed with great rapidity, causing one or two 
gaqps and stupor in a few seconds. The experiments with azote, sul|Sittretted-hyw 
drogen, nitHc oxide and carbonic acid gas present no particular novelty. Mr 
Broughiom seems to infer from his own observations that carbonic add is injurious 
meftlj because oxygen is wanting ; but the experiments of CoUard de. MarHgny 
prove that it is a positive poison of the narcotic dass. 

Csset of Poiaomhg with Coal Gas. {Annakt d'HygUne PubOque ei de Mide^ 
ctne^Lkgak^ JuUlei 1830.>— Repeated accidents have happened in Britain ftom the 
ezplosioo of oU gas or coal gas ; but, so far as we are aware, there has not yet been 
a single instance of poisoning or asphyxia produced by the incautious inhalation of 
it. There is every reason indeed to suppose that when inhaled in a moderatdy di* 
luted state, it is a very feeble poison, and that when considerably diluted, it may 
be breathed habitually without danger and without inconvenience. An aoddent, 
bowever, has latdy happened at Paris, which proves that there is a limit to the 
statement now made, and that the escape of a large quantity of gas into a honw 
is attended with other risks— besides the chance of explosion from some fod walking 
into the contanuoated apartment with a light to look for the cause of escape. In 
April last five iodividpals in a warehouse in the Rue de Bussy at Paris, were more 
or less severely afiected* and one killed, in consequence of an ateidental leak near the 
main stop-oock of the service-pipe. They went to bed about half-nast ten ; and 
about two one of them who slept on the ground floor was awakened by the xmdl 
oi the gas, and a sense of approaching stupor. He immodiatdy alarmed his eom- 
pantons, who slept on various floors above, and found them all in a state of pro- 
found sle%>, and when awake excesdvdy letbaigic. Of the five individuals four 
reeovered, and appear to have never been in great danger from the moment 
that they were freely bled from the arm. The fifth was heard moaning by 
the noan who gave the alarm, and found insensible and incapable of being 
roused, with froth issuing fiom the mouth, vomiting, and spasmodic convul- 
sions. A physician was immediatdy procured, who found all the symptoms of 
great oppression of the brain, — complete coma, froth at the mouth, redness of the 
&ce, stertorous respiration, and dilated pupils. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to bleed him from the arm. Five»and-twenty leeches were then applied to each 
side of the neck ; and as they filled, the wound in the vein of the arm began to 
bleed, while at the same time the patient reooversd his senses a little, and com- 
plained of being too soon awakened. His breathing, however, continued laborious, 
no further amendment took place, voniring recurred between five and seven- in the 
morning, and he died at eight, six hours after the alarm was given. 

When the body was examined next day, putrefaction had just commenced. The 
limbs, however, were extremely rigid. There was a good deal of pak lividity on 
dilierent potts. The countenance was pale and not bloated, and the lips were not 
diseoloured. The vessels of the dura mater discharged much blood when the skull- 
cap was removed ; the vessels of the arachnoid were much gorged ; and the sub- 
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ftonee of the bnin pracoted an anaraal number of icd poinu when cat ; bat tfatie 
WM little Mrodty in the ventridcf. The lonn were little dirtended, the lefl uinied 
to the pleuim of the libi by old adhettootf nther pale in cokmr anCeriorly, and not 
at aU gor|{ed* The right lung on the contrary vae Tblet^coloared, the edgei of iti 
lobules emphyiematoua, iu aubatance red, gorged with blood, and yieldiDgjmndi 
froth when tqueeied. Tbe membrane of the windpipe waa in general white, and 
contained a good deal of froth, in the right bronchial tube there was a French 
bean of ordinary size, entire, boiled, and which had evidently proceeded fram die 
stomach, lliere was no particular appearance in tbe heart and great Tesaek, ex- 
cept that the blood was every where completely and firmly coagulated. The hut- 
face of the intestines was rcdduh. The stomach contained fragments of Frrtidi beans, 
which the deceased had taken for supper. The liver had entirely changed its appeir* 
anoe, and acquired a greenish-slate colour, and an unutaUy firm oon8i&tenoe.i— It 
appears probable from the dissection and symptoms antecedent to death, that tbe 
fatal issue of Uie case was rather owing to the obstruction of the. right lung by the 
bean than to poisoning with the gas. 

On PuiMmimg wHh the Compotmdt qf Mercury, (ArcMvea GimerakB de Mtdi* 
cfotf, MtA 1830.>— The following singular case was Utely referred by the law au- 
thorities to Profittor OrJUa, The leading question for his determination was, whe- 
ther the discovery of metallic mercury in the stomach and intestinal canal of a per- 
aon, who had died with such symptonu as acute poisoning with the irritants uauaily 
Induces, could arise from some poisonous compound of mercury having been swal- 
lowed and subsequently decomposed and reduced to tbe metallic sute in the body. 

The general features of the case were the following :— In July 18:29, a woman ^ 
the name of Villoing, after bdng ill for five or six days with bilious symptoms, sent 
for a physician, who found her afiected with great oppression in the praooodia, fre- 
quent nausea, and occasional bilbus vomiting, fullness of the pulse, redness of the 
countenance, and a yellowish tint of the eyes and skin. The phjraician considered 
her complaint a bilious disorder, and administered a little tartar-emetic. Next day 
he was informed she was rather better, but wss rvquested to prescribe something for 
her constant sickness and vomiting ; for which he accordingly ordered an opiate 
mixture. Two days afler that a messenger arrived for him early in the morning 
with the intelligence that she was much worse ; which, however, on his repairing to 
her house, did not seem to him to be the fact. Tbe symptoms were milder, though 
unaltered in nature ; and he did not dread any danger. But at two in the afternoon 
of that day she became rapidly much worse, die vomiting recurred incessanUy, pro- 
fkue diarrhoea supervened, and at eleven the same night she expired. It further 
appeared that she had no venereal affection^ and that her medical attendant had 
never ordered her any mercury, fiut her husband was in possession of various poi- 
sons, and particularly arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and realgar. Still, the funeral 
took place without any rumour of poisoning having arisen. But sus|ncions began 
to be entertained afterwards, and the body was therefore disinterred and inspected 
fifteen days after buriaL Putrefacdon had commenced on tbe external surface. 

In the Chat there was no appearance of effusion in the pleura or pericardium ; 
the lungs w^ much shrunk, putrid, and soft ; the heart was flaccid and its coium- 
OB camese reduced to a pulpy consistence ; the gullet red on its inner surface, espe- 
cially near the stomach, but free from softening or ulceration. In the Ahdomem the 
viscera were found comparadvely eodre; the peritonaal sac free of fluid ; the intes- 
dnes distended very much with gases ; die stomach on the contrary shrunk on itself 
and preaendng on iu anterior surface two perforations, which will be farther describ- 
ed presently ; the liver very large, of a deep red colour, and studded externally with 
small white points, the gall-bladder considerably distended with yellow bile ; the 
other abdominal viscera healthy ; die spinal column affected with a double curvature. 
The gullet, stomach, and intesdnes were then duly removed for more Cctreful ex- 
amination. The outside of the stomach presented here and there several large red 
and brown patches. One of the perforadons was ten lines long and four broad, and 
surrounded by a space about two lines in breadth, where the outer and muscular 
coats alone were dektroyed. The other was six lines long, two lines broad, and 
sfanilarly bordered. The edge of bodi was fringed, and endrely free of hardness, 
thickening, or any pardcular vascularity. Internally, there was much emphysema, 
but no general softening ; a bright red blush spread over the cardiac orifice, and 
likewise over the whole lesser curvature, though less brighdy ; the gteot sac was 
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much injected, uid ben and there enperfidiUy eroded ; the whole great curvature 
wai in the lame state, with likewiie many email black and ochrej stains ; and at 
some points se?era] globules of mercuir were found. The duodenum was internal- 
ly emphysematoos, like the stomach, lined with much ochrey mucus, and studded 
with numerous mercurial globules. The ilium and jejunum presented irregular 
patches of vascularity, but no visible globules. The cacum was healthy, and glo- 
Dules were collected to the amount of a drachm in weight The colon was healthy 
till near the rectum, where there was gradually increasing darkness from eccbymo- 
ais ; the rectum was red ; and from the colon and rectum together another drachm 
of mercury was collected. On boiling the intestine so as to remove its iatty matter, 
it was found that there were few spots which did not appear as if penetrated by a 
mercurial dew from eztremelv minute globules. 

The most careftil chemical examination of the contents of the alimentary Aan^ ] 
failed to detect any poison in tliem. At the same time in making this statement the 
inspectors properly observe that it was impossible to apply the whole process for the 
detection of corrosive sublimate, because that division of the process, which is in- 
tended to detect the mercurial salt united in the form of calomd with die animal 
Ciisues, was rendered fallacious by the presence of metallic mercury. 

The conclusion at which they arrive from the whole inquiry is that poisoning was 
piobabie. 

The investigations of Orfila set out with the question stated at the commence- 
ment of this notice.' He proceeds to examine it by inquiring,— ^rst, what com- 
pounds of mercury are capable of being brought to the metallic state, when mixed 
limply with the ordinary contents and textures of the alimentary esdQaI,^-and se^ 
oondly, by what substances, not of the nature of aliment, taken along with mercu- 
rial preparations, the mercury may be reduced to the sute of metallic globules. He 
finds that eorratvve tmbUmate is not reduced by the ordinary contents of the stomach 
and intestines : when a dog was poisoned with it and either buried or left exposed 
to the air for two months, the mercury was found united with the textures in the 
fbrm of an insoluble triple compound of mercury, chlorine, and animal mat- 
ter, but no globules could be oLBCOvered even with the microscope. In like 
manner the red oxide of mercury is incapable of being reduced. The powder 
oommonly known by the name of protoxide will after a time exhibit before 
^e microscope evident globules, but this appearance may be equally seen be- 
fyn the powder is swallowed. If an animal is killed by the crysudUzed proioniirate 
of mercury, no gtobules are visible even after seven or eight days ; but if the sto- 
mach and intestines are dried, an infinite number of very hoe globules may be seen 
with a common magnifyer adhering so firmly to the inner membrane that they can- 
not be displaced. All compounds containing metallic mercury in a state of fine 
division wUl present the appearance of globules after being some time in the sto- 
mach, such as the mercurial ointment or mercurial sugar ; but here no deoompo- 
•ition, only a mere separation takes place. So much for the first set of his experi- 
ments. In the second set he tried the efibct of introducing into the stomach, at the 
same time with the mercurial poison, some substance which posseues the property 
of reducing it to the metallic state. Thus the protonitrate and deutonitrate of 
mercury when dissolved in water are reduced to the metallic state out of the body 
by ml of turpentine, arsenic, iron, copper, phospliorus, or the protoeulphate of iron, 
aomettmes in a few hours and always in the course of several days, even atatmoepbe» 
tic temperatures ; — the protoeulphate and persulphate of mercury are also reduced at 
low temperatures when m solution by the same substances, — the red oxide is rapid- 
ly reduced by a solution of the protoeulphate of iron,— .corrosive sublimate is reduced 
1^ all the substances which reduce the protonitrate, except oil of turpentine. Ac- 
cordingly, when various mixtures of these disoxygenating substances with meicurial 
salts, such as a mixture of protonitrate of mercury and protoeulphate of iron, corro- 
nve sublinoate and copper powder, deutonitrate of mercury and oil of turpentine, 
were given to dogs, the animals died commonly in a few hours, and on inspecting 
the bodies next day, the salu were found reduced to the metallic state. But no 
^bules could be detected by the naked eye. The metal was diffused throughout 
the contentt of the stomach and over its membrane in extremely fine globules, vi- 
sible only with the aid of a magnifyer, and incapable of being dl^laced. 

Oi;/lla condtides from his experiments that various substances may reduce to the 
metallic state mercurial compounds that have occasioned death ; but that this dr- 
cumttaBoe cannot give any countenance to the suppositioii of poisoning by such 
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Gompoonda, wha« the globules are so Urge as riot only Co be tislble, but likevisb 
even to admit of being collected ; and bendes that in cases of the kind the sohftle 
■alt of mercury wonld scarcely be decomposed without distinct traces of the sub- 
stance by which the decomposition was effected. In the case of the woman VO- 
loing the only possible sources of the metallic mercctry were— 1. The administiatioii 
of oorrosiTe snbliniate or any other soluble mercurial salt with some one of the sub- 
ilances capable of reducing it ; 2. The administration of the protonitrate or protosid- 
phate, audits reduction by the tissues of the stomach ; 3. The administration of dR 
black protoxide ; and 4. The administntion of metallic mercury itself. But the two 
first suppositions are incompatible with the disoorery of large metallic globules. Two 
dnchms of mercury at all erents could not havfr been collected from the intestines, 
unless the dose of soluble salt had been so enormous that some of it must ha^e iv- 
mained undecoroposed. The third supposition is incompatible with the fiiet, that 
no black powder was found lining the intestines. There remains tlieiefore do way 
of accounting for the presence of the globules, except by ascribing them to raercmy 
swallowed at once in the raetaUic state.— Finally, although the history of the woi 
man's illness is suspicious, there is no eridence, according to Orfila, which can sop- 
port a charge of poisoning ; and the dicmnstanees are consistent with the notion 
that the apertures in the stomach were spontaneous perforations. 

SIKDICAL STATISTICS. 

Staiittical Account of the ttaU of Pharmacy i» Parit, (Joumml ie CMmit JIf e- 
iHcak^JuUkt 1830.>— A very curious document has just been pubUshed in Paris 
iUustimtive of the sute of Pharmacy in that city, ^>pamitly for the purpoie of dinct* 
ing the attention of the French government to the necessity of relieving this dasa of 
tradesmen from the grievances to which their trade is subjet^. It appears, aoooid^ 
ing to the researches of the French StatUtkal Society^ that in Paris and its immsdinte 
vicinitv there are at present 285 pbarmsceutic establishments, which employ, be* 
sides the owners, 466 persons at wages varying from twelve and sixpence to thuty- 
seven shillings and sixpence a-month,— that tlie whole capital invested in these con- 
ceins amounu to L. 522,000, .that the gross proceeds are I«. 134,500, and that when 
the interest of capital and current expences ate deducted, there remains only 
about L. 17>600 of dear profit. This is only L. 62 for each establisbment, and 
not quite so much as 3^ p«r cent, on the capital embarkedy— a most miserable re- 
sult truly. 

The doctunent then proceeds to trace the causes of so low a profit in a trade usual- 
ly considered lucrative ; and assigns as the leading causes,— uie absurd incresse of 
persons in the trade,-»the fraudulent assumption of the trade of apothecary by the 
druggist, grocer, herbalist, and even fruiterer, as well as the fraudulent appUcataoa 
of his diploma by the retired apothecary,«-the legal permission given to &» grooK 
to sell 164 specific drugs among the most simple and common of them«— the sale 
of drugs at the hospitals> charitable institutions, and even religious establishmenta, 
by women and Sceurt de hi Charite^ who are able to drive the regular apothecary 
out of the market, as they have no rent, licence, or servants to pay for,— 4ha simpli- 
fication of medical prescriptions by the improvements in modem physic, and the 
operation of one of the old laws regarding the medical juries, which is not stifficicnt* 
ly e]q>lained to be intdligible by us. 

New Mintral Spring at Winkjkld in Wind§or Forest^^lh the year 1828, whilst 
the digging of a well was in progress, the Ubourers were frequently observed to 
drink me waters uf a spring issuing about twenty-four feet from the surface Cu- 
riority was excited ; and on inquiry being made, the following information was ob- 
tained :— 'That this water possesied considerable aperient powers ; dissipated very 
quickly the headadi, brought on by the too liberal use of beer ; and removed thint 
and all feverish symptoms. This testimony, added to the celebrity lately acquired by 
the mineral waters of Windsor Park, awakened attention ; and the spring was, is m 
short time, generally resorted to by people living in the neighbounood. Sevcml 
thousand persons have taken the water, and it may perhaps be useftii to allude 
slightly to a few of the cases in which its beneficial ^ects have been observed.—^ 
gentleman afflicted with determination of blood to the head, having, under the highest 
medical authority, used aperient medicines of all descriptions till they hocame nenriy 
inert, had recourse to these waters. He took them for somo time, was never dis- 
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10 their efkti, and at length was reetoied to health.— In a caae of gout 
tfie swelling of the foot was in the course of five days so much redueed that the pa- 
dent was mbled to wear her own shoe, having previously beoi obliged to wear one 
triple the ussnl sixe.— ^A pstient labouring under the most violent pains in the lo- 
gion of the stomach, resembling spasm, having witnessed the good efifect of these 
waters in others, was induced to try them herself, and was blessed with a speedy' re- 
covery. Whenever the ^Msmodie affection shows any disposition to return, she 
never fails to have recourse to the waters, and at the age or 67, she now lives in 
general good health.-^From their diuretic ^ oalities these waters have been sncoeas- 
fully teken in several dropsical cases ; and u bilious and dyspeptic cases they have 
never failed to affiird relief. In a case of epilepsy their good effects wei« mani- 
fested in a most remarkable desree. Bleedmg and various medicines had been 
tried, but the disease still recurred. The patient then took to the use of the waters 
and has succeeded in keeping off the fits for seven months. There are many sil 
milar cases to all the above who have been relieved.^ A patient afflict with asihnw 
for eighteen years, had consulted the medical profession at Southampton, also 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, and various other places; they declared that 
the malady must be left to take its course as they were unable to remove iL Last 
summer at Abingdon, where he was summoned on a trial, he caught cold, and 
was so ill as to-4)e unable to cross the room, or lie down on his bed for fear of 
su£R)cation. On his return to Winkfield, where he resides, he began the use of 
these waters and was completely cured, nor has he had any recurrence for the space 
now of ten months. 

This water n colourless, almost perfectly transparent, and inodorous. Exposed 
to the air, it soon covers 4he sides of the vessel with a white prtcipibite, whidi^ 
carbonate of lime. Boiling produces a copious precipitate, whicfa is lime, magnesia, 
dlica, and alumina. Litmus paper is slightly reddened by it, showing the exis- 
tence of uncombtned add, which ib supposed to be carbonid. 

According to an analysis by Mr Walcker of Brighton, (Qnorteri^ Journal of the 
ROi/al ItuHiuHoHy March 1830,) it contains the foSowing substancesu 



In 1000 Grains. 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Sulphate of Lime, 

Potana, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

Nitrate of Magnesia, 
Chloride of Magnesium, 



0.9344 
0.9407 
a 1289 
1.9452 

2.4000 



Silica, 
Alumina, 



2.9604 

0.1043 
0.0446 



Total in grains, 9.4786 



1.766 grs. 



Carbonic Add Gas, 

Atmospheric Air. • 

Specific gravity at 60" Fab. 1.00897 



In 1 pint (34,669 cubic inches.) 
a2607 
&3064 
1.1382 
17*1761 equal to 39 grs. of crystallised 

GUuberSalt. 
2l.l920equal to 43| grs. of crystallised 
Epsom Salt. 

2^3169 equal to 66 gra. of Muriate of 

Magnesia. 
0.9210 
a3»38 



83.6961 



3.306 I cubic inches at 61* as the tem- 
0.666 1 perature of the well. 



According to an analysis of the Park water by Professor Brands, I pint, or 7000 
grains contain. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, 38 

Muriate of Magnesia, 246 

Sulphate of So^ 10.8 

Muriate of Soda, 9.3 

Sulphate of Lime, 3.0 

Carbonate of Soda, 2.4 

Total in grains, 88.0 

The Winkfidd spring eontains nearly doable the quantity of muriate of magnesia- 
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WDKo that of the Park doei. On the whole, the Winkfield ipEiitt fleemt-vell ol- 
cuUted to eccompKih the ohjcctt uiiudly held in ?iev in the lueofttie ■dineminenl 
q^ringtt and must be Tery uteful in ttomoch diwrden, with ezccnve fnJhicit of the 
▼oicidar tyttem, either general or locaL 

. MedUfol GraduaHoiu ai Edimhurgh, — On the 10th of July 1830, the Senotut 
Acodemicus of the Uoivenity of Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor in Me- 
didne on the following Gentlemen, in number one hundred and eeven, after having 
gone through the appointed examinationiy and defended publicly their inaugural '* 



QfScoOamd, 



De Hydroigyro. John Taylor, 

— Epilepsia. 
»- AmaurosL 

— Febre Medi- 
terranica. 

. — • Ascite. 

— Hernia InguioalL 

— Addo Uthioo. 

— Venarum In- 
flommatione. 

— Cholera. 

— Hepatittde. 

— Ojrspepsia. 
. — Inflammo- 



Thomas J. Aitkcn, 
John Brown, 
James Bryce, 
Dayid Bumes, 

George Butchart, 
John Campbell, 
William Carfrae, . 
Charles H. Cam^gy, 

David C. Carruther^ 
James Comfbot, 
William Crambc, . 
Alexander Crighton, 

tione Hepatis Acuta. 
David Oumbreck, . — . Enteritide. 
Laurence Edmondstone, — Hepatitide. 
Thomas Fraser, — Rubeola. 

Matthew B. Gairdner, — Motu Impul- 

su et Sono Conlis. 
John Galen, — Morbo Coxario. 

James C Gordon, • — Cynanche 

Trocheoli 
Chas. W. M. S. Graham, — ^ Astringen- 

tium Usu. 
Thomas Hunter, . — Morbis Laryngis 
John Irvine, • Vitiis Cordis 

Rheumatismo tribuendis. 
Thomas R. Jameson, -— Irritatione. 
Adam Keir, . • — Fiigoris Kffec* 

tibus. 
«- Diabete. 



.Michad J. Strain, 



De Asthniote. 
— Cynanche 



AUen Thomson, . .— Bvolutione 

Coidis in Animalibns Vertd>ratis. 
CifEngland, 



John Posbroke, 



Thomas Agar, 
William Alexander, 
James Borret, 
George Cox, 
Willisoo Cryer, 
George W. Dyke, 
James T. Fenwickf 



De Scrofula. 
^ Dyspepsia. 

— Cardnomate. 

— Calorioo. 

» Capitis Injuriis. 

— Neuralgia. 

— Erysipelate 
Phlegmonoidea. 

— Surditate. 



Meredith Gairdner, — Fontibus Calidis. 



Henry T. Green, 
Robert Hingeston, 
Arthur T. Holroyd, 
James H. Lane, 



— Uteri Exctdone. 
— • Pleuritide. 
.^HomcBopathia 
»— Seoretionibus 
Animalibus. 
— Nostalgia. 



William Macdonald, 

Donald Macfkrlone, 

Nathaniel F. Mackoixie, •— Cynanche 

Maligna. 
— Cynanche Trocheoli. 
— Humero Loxato. 
— - Fontibus Me- 
didnolibus. 
.» Inguinali et 
(Miroli Hernia quotenus ad Ana- 
tomen spectat 
George K. Flteaim, ^~ Ambustiooi- 
bus et de Combustione Spontanea. 



John Malcolm, 
James Monro, 
John Murray, 

James Ogtlvy, 



Edward Lees, • . 

Samud Malins^ — Cynanche TiMheaU. 
William Palmer, . .. Podagra. 
Alfred Prentice, . — Uttionibus et 

Ambustionibus. 
Walter H. Robertson, ^~ Rheumatisroo. 
William H. Robertson, — Cruditate. 
Edward Taylor, . . — Concuasione 

Cerebri 
Theophilus Thompson, — Rfiectibus ali- 
quando pernidods misdonis San- 
guinis. 
— Cute HumanajCharles Underwood, — Variis Media 

Calculos Extrahendi. 
Of Ireland, 
Francis P. Beamish, De Anasarca. 
0*Bnen Bellingham, — > Pneumonia. 
Benjamin R. Bird, • — Hydiothoraoe. 
George H. Brownrigg, — Perinsd Dis> 

sectione. 
William Cavin, — Phthid Pulmonali. 
John Coghlan, . . _ Inflamma- 

tione Neonatorum Conjuncdvali.* 



David B. Rdd, 
John Rdd, 
David Ritdiie, 

Robert Stevenson, 
Alexander Stewart, 



— Melancholia. 

— Anearismate. 

— Rachitide et 
Mollitie Osdum. 

— - Dysenteria. 

— Hydrothoraoe. 



John Costello, 
Patrick Costello, 
John Dickson, 
William Dowling, 
Francis P. Drew, 



— Lithotomii 

— Gastritide. 
•^ Fneummio. 

— Typha 

— Dysenieria. 



Xicholas Fitxpotrick, — . Angina Pectoris. 
Charles G. Foott, . ^ Iritide. 
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John Gartlan, • De Hernia PemorAlL 
Thomas jGarvej, . — Hydrocele. 



Patrick Bonayne, • De Ophthalmia. 
Midiael H. Ryan, . -. Hsmorrhagia 



Thomas Gillespie, . — Febre India Christopher J. Shee^ — Angina Pect^ 

Endemics. John Siker. . — . Dvsenteria. 

William L. GiUilaad, — Fdt»re Puer- Thomas Sindaire, . — Colioo. 

pcrali Joseph Wright, — Stnicton Urethns. 



Robert S. Hannay, . — Stnictura Ar 

teriaram. 

Thomas W. Heam, — Amaurosi. 

James Hefieman, — Hepatitide Acuta. 

William Hogan, . — Pleuritide. 

Ridiard L. Hopkins, — Dysenteria. 

Andrew W. Hume, — Pneumonia. 

Samuel Inrine, . . — Cholera. 

Edward Ji^jo^ . — Hepatitide Acuta. 

Edward Knott, — Apoplexia Songuinea. 

Laurence J. Mealier, — Febre Inter- 

mittente. 

Edward Muita, • , — Dyspepsia. 

Timothy O'Brien, — Rheumatismo Acuta 

Thomas H. Oq»en, — BronchiUde Acuta. 

George N. Page, <— Concnsrione Cerebri 

w» ^i_ *. ^% J tfw • • • •• 



Antonio Bellrount, . De Cynanche 

Tracheali. 
From America, 
Arthur J. Beaumont, De Mania. 

From Canada, 
James Robertson, . Dc ^looehooele. 

From Newfouudkmd. 
Samuel Carson, . . De fiitethosoopia. 

From Barbadoes, 
John Bush, De Febre Continua. 

From Santa Crtui, 
William H. Dewhurst, De Generis Gan. 
glionid Nervorum Stnictura et 
Functionibus. 
From Eatt India. 



Robert Reardan, — Hernia InguinalL James Gregory Vos, De Rnminatione 
William H. Reid, . ^~ Enteritide. | Hiunana. 

It will be observed that the New Reguhitions of this University, promulgated in 
1025, having now come into operation, almost all the Graduates of the present year 
have conformed to them, and have, consequently, had a twelvemonth more of me< 
dical study, and of hospital attendance, and been required to attend three more 
courses of lectures, than were formerly imperative on them. Some apprehension 
was felt, and must always be felt, in legislating for the education of medical men, in 
a oounuy where no class of practitioners enjoys a monopoly of practice, lest the in- 
creased burdens laid on medical graduates by these changes m the regtUations, should 
have more effect in deterring practitioners from the full course of study to be requir- 
ed of them, than in raising the qualifications of those obtaining the degree ; and it 
was obvious, that, if the number of practitioners uking the full course <^ study and 
the degree had been in consequence materially diminished, the average attainments 
of medical men would ha?e been lowered throu^out the country, and the public the 
losers rather than gainers by the change. 

These considerations are quite sufficient to demand much caution and circumspec- 
tion in the proceedings of public bodies charged with medical education. In 
the present case, we are happy to say, it appears now demonstrated that the 
changes have not been carried too fiir. The number of graduates of this year, as 
was expected, is somewhat less than the average of the Ust five years ; but it is pre* 
eitely Vie tame as the average for the five years ending with 1826, and iaJMeen 
more than the average of the five jrears ending with 1820 ; so that the University 
has attained the object it had in view, viz. to raise the qualifications of iu me- 
dical graduates, without diminishing their number. 

Surgical SxamhtaHon* at Edinhurgh — AuguH 2, 1830. — Since August 1829 
the followii^ Gentlemen, one hundred and sixty-two in number, have appeared bel 
fore the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and having produced certificates ' 
of their completinp; the course of study prescribed by the CoU^, and havmg been 
admitted on exammation, have been found fully qualified to practise the arts of Ana- 
tomy, Surgery, and Pharmacy, and have received Diplomas accordingly. 

Of Scotland. Michael J. Strain, Thonuu Gloag, 

John G. M. Burt, J^mes C. Gordon, ArchibaM D. Robertson 

William M. Strang, Tumbull Calder, David Thomson, ' 

William Crambe, Charles Marshall, John Steel, 

William Brown, George Aikman, James Biyce, 

Robert Stevenson, William O. H. M'Cheyne, David A. Leslie, 

George K. Pitcaim, George Oman, Francis B. Mofiat, 
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Andicv Liddle, 
Jainet SqiMir, 

WiUlMBDoiMkU 

Alexander Walker, 
Daiid Arykrfi, 
William Baird, 
Campbell M'Kinnoii, 
Archibald Crawlbrd, 
Jdm M^Coeh, 
John M^Intyie, 
William B. Craig, 
William Armour, 
Janet M'Ueod, 
Jamea Simpton, 
DftvidWilm, 
Joaeph Brown, 
Uwaid B. SheriA, 
Robert Smith, 
Janes Philipa, 
Peler Bell, 
George Richardion, 
John Munddl, 
Jamct Chalmers, 
William Cattoo, 
James Dickaoo, 
Winiam Graham, 
John Jtttktj, 
Charles Wbidaw, 
James Aitkio, 
James L. Bmilie, 
Joseph Norral, 
John Watson, 
WUliam Clark, 
Andrew B. Tooh, 
William C. Saunders, 
John Whitton, 
WOBam J. Thomson, 
David Trafl, 
Alexander Campbell, 
David W. Jobion, 
Charles Marshall, 
Alexander McDonald, 
David GriersoD* 
Samuel B.* Smith, 
James Miller, 
Robert S. Boyd, 
James Porter, 
James Lawrie, 
IHvid Duncan, 



WQliam Flock hart, 
WiUiam Charters, 
Alexander Milligan, 
William Clerk, 
James M^NicoU, 
David Chffk, 
John Affleck, 
Adam Keir, 
Patrick Wood, 
Daniel Praser, 
Walter BnMe, 
John Crosbie, 
Jaroea Donald, 
WiUiam Thomson, 
Thomas Omond, 
Frauds Dind, 
Peigus Fergusson, 
tlioroas Leckie, 
David Frew, 
William Shaw, 
Alexander Dnunmond, 
Archibald Stewart, 
WUliam P. Bam, 
John Brodie, 
Archibald M'Rae, 
Alexander Haining, 
Andrew Henderson, 
Elliot 8U vert, 
WiUiam AUan, 
James Douglas, 
William Arbuckle, 
John MaxweD. 

From Enghwd. 
Uenry T« Green, 
Henry Smdart, 
WUliam BUiot, 
GeoigeGiU, 
Lanaister Lcathes, 
Isaac Buns, 
James W. Pidkferd, 
Richard J. Brassey, 
John P« Margects, 
Thomas O. MitcheU, 
Thomas Petty, 
Henry WUford, 
James H. Ijine, 
Joseph Teale, 
Robert Hall, 
Edward W, Hughes, 



Henry Foley, 
Rbenexer MitcheU, 
Booth Eddison, 
Thomaft AUan, 
Henry Glennie, 
Joseph PosbnM^e, 
Geoige P* A* Gieeves, 
James Hdroyde, 
Richard Altlom 
John Marsh, 
George Tbomeoo, 
From Bermidt^em^TwBei. 
John Gtacie, 

Fromjftlamd. 
James E. Donlevy, 
John Farrd, 
John CampbeU, 
John Dickson, 
James D. MarshaU, 
Gcmge H* Bjownmw, 
WUfisn Boigesa, 
RandaU Y. Kemcy, 
Thomas L. Purionaoa, 
John O'Neil, 
Thomas Markham, 
Charles G. Foot, 
Daniel Deveny, 
John Baird, 
WUliam L. GOlUand, 
John Bradley, 
Thomas Raid, 
Laurence J. Meagher, 
Thnothy 0*Brien, 
John HamUion, 
Frauds P. Beamidi. 

From AWotti, 
James G» Vos, 
Archibald Steuart, 
Robert Steuart, 
James Prondfoot, 
George Brooks, 
WiHiam M. Anderson, 
James Cadett, 
John C. Belin, 
Thomas & B l a th w oud , 
John Racey, 
George J. Harding, 
John F. Kennedy. 
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Page 
Acupun^aie, Dr J. Reoton on, 190 
Additom^ Dr^ on fcaule ditorden, 194 
Air in the Teins, on iti cntnnoe in 

opemtiont, 427 

AmaurouSf on the use of strychnia 

in, . . . 416 

ADeuritm, Gnthiia and Waidiop 
- on, . . . 349 

Animal matter, chemical action of, 

and air, 843 

Apopleinr of spinal cfaoid,. 803 

Asphyxia, on. the caofte of, • 74 

Aitenes, Guthrie on the diseases of, 349 
BoWi^^vIZ, Z>r, on military surgery, 412 
Hoivifi, Madams^ on vedeolar mole 

and miscarriage, • 380 

Badkim. See Bndn. 
Brain, injury of left hemisphere, re- 

co?ery from, . • 319 

Calculus, cystic oxide, on its forma- 
tion, • • 429 
Calculus, intestinal, producing per- 
foration, • 312 
Cartxpell^ Dr, on the digestion of 

the stomach, 282 

Christutm on Poisons, 406 

Climate, Dr Clarke on, 192 

Cosfio%, Dr^ on insanity, . 370 
Corrigaftf Dr^ his report on the dis- 
eases of Dublin, . 91 
Daiicv on uterine phlebitis, 328 
Davy^ Dr Johu^ on air and animal 

matter, • . 243 

Denary Mr^ his cases of hare-lip, 88 
Dobson, Dr^ bis case of lithotrity, 323 
Donegal, on the medical topogra- 
phy of, 273 
Dublin, see Corrigan. 
Duplay on puerperal fever, 328 
Erynpelas treated by nitrate of sil- 
ver, . • . Ill 
Engiandj Dr, on the functional dis- 

OTders of the kidoeysy . 175 

Kpilepsy, peculiar case of, . 218 
Excision of diseased joints, 209 

Gills, on currents produced by those 

of tadpoles, fishes, &c . 113 
Gonorrhceal ophthalmia, 393 

Goodwyn, Dr* his posthumous an- 
swer to Bichat, • 74 
Graduations, medical of Edinburgh, 438 
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Graham^ Mr* See Cakulos. 
Gregory, Dr J. C., on the use of 
the stethoscope in diseases of the 
lungs and pleura, . 24 

Guihric See Arteries 
Hammidf^ Mr^ his pnctieal re- 
marks on snigery, 18i 
HareJUp, cases oif, • 88 
Hart<^ Mr John^ on the actions of 

the heaft, 

Hartyy Dr, oa piiipara» 67 

Uaiveian Society, 219 

Heart, on the actioDs of, 260 

HendirtOH, Dr, F, B. See Poison- 

ing» • • ' 

Hennen, his sketches of medical to- 
pography, « 140 
Hodgkm, Dr, bis inquiry into the 

anatomical characters of tuniours, 164 
Hospital, Surgical, Quarteriy Re- 
port, . 1-221 
Hunterian medal, . 2)9 
Hydriodate of potass, on the adul- 
teration of, . • 229 
Hysteria, Mr Tate on, 194 
Insanity, Dr Connolly on, . 370 
Kidneys, Dr England on tlie func- 

tiooal disorders of. . 175 

Laxerence. See Malformation. 
Lawrence on the venereal dueases of 

the eye, ~ . 393 

Lee, Dr, on inflammation of the 

uterine veins, • 178 

Licentiates, Surgical, of Edinburgh, 438 
Lithotrity, case of, 323 

Longevity, difference of that of rich 

and poor, • 218 

Lungs and pleura, on the diKases 

of, . . 24 

Luriih on softening of the uterus, 328 
Malformation, cases of, . 107 

Malformation of intestines, case of, 314 
MauttteU on the medical topogra- 
phy of Donegal, 273 
Medal, Hunterian, . 219 
Miscarriage, Madame Boivin on, 380 
Mde, vesicular, on, . 380 
Mortality, Parisian bills of, 217 
" of infanu, ioflueaoe of 
temperature on, . . 42s 
Ophthalmia, venereal, en, • . 393 
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P«gc 
Ofwuh on the dintses of, 123 

PtfagoAy, the Tenaiiioiu snakes of, 205 
Plurinacf , stmte of, in Puis, . 496 
Poisons, Chiistisoa on, 406 

Poisoning bj minersl adds, 212 

— — by empjieumatic oil, 214 

by cantharides, 214 

by spoiled food, 215 

— by tne boneto, 317 

^— by bismuth, . 216 

■■ by roeieury, 434 

— — — — by initoting giMes, 431 

" bv ooal gas, 438 

Potassa, hydriodate, on the adnlte* 

cation of, 429 

Puerperal fever, treatiaai on, 328. 

Purpura, on mefciirialpaigatifea in, 57 
Quioa, on a substitute for, 430 

Ramkemy Mr H. L, 9tt epilepsy. 
iZotton, Dr J., on acupuncmre, 100 
Btmx on ejccisioQ of diseased j<Hnts, 209 
Sejfmottr on diseasei of the ovaries, 

123 



113 

415 
203 

205 



Skarpef/ on motions caused in fluids 
by the surfooes of animals, 

Shortty Dr^ on the use of strychnia 
in amaurosis. 

Spinal apoplescy, case of. 

Snakes, venomous, on the treatment 
of bites by, 



Stomach, digestion of after death, 203 

Stomucfa, on its djgettion, 

Stokea^ Dr^ and Mr Hart on dw 

action of the heart, 

Strychnia, its use in amaurosis, 415 
Suigeiy, military, Dr iuiiiiig,^ qq, 412 
Sjfme, Mr Jametj his quarterly re- 
port, lan4.22i 
SyphiUtie ophchalmia, sqs 
Tumours and adventitioas gfWtfaa, 

their anatomical chaiaeten, 164 

T^nmeOi on puerperal fovcr, 928 

Uterine irtitation, Dr Addim on, 194 
Uterine phlebitis on, 328 

Uterus, on inflammation of the veme 

of* • . . 178 

Uterus, on iu softening, 828 

TVito, Mry on hysteria, I94 
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